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At Seventy-five 


ANE 





The fires that glow in ‘21 
Are bright as those of °46 
And light a journey just begun 
Toward the fatal Styx. 








With eyes undimmed and step of youth 
We keep along the upward way 

And hold aloft the flag of truth 
To greet the coming day. 


Old friends have gone, but new ones fill 
Their places as the years go by, 
And memory holds the absent still 


By many a tender tie. 


Farewell the old, hail to the new! 
And should we live a thousand years, 
Sustained by hearts so kind and true, 


We'll still smile through our tears. 
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1846-1921 


gp oeecome the period indicated by the above dates THE 
Bankers MAGAZINE has existed as a representative of bank- 
ing and financial thought and information. Assuming that 
money and banking will still constitute a part of the country’s 
economic mechanism in the years ahead of us, it is the expectation 
that this publication will survive indefinitely. The foundations for 
such an expectation were, at least, never broader nor firmer than 
they now are. 

But mere existence, either on the part of publications or of 
individuals, has little of merit in itself. It must be accompanied 
by a commensurate degree of usefulness if respect is to be gained 
and kept. Whether this has been the case with this publication is for 
others to decide. From a good many quarters have been borne to 
us so many kindly messages that the conclusion can not be escaped 
that numerous friends believe in the usefulness of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE to them and to the business in which they are engaged. 

It is believed that the best service that can be rendered, to the 
bankers and the public, consists in seeking out and presenting the 
soundest principles of banking, finance and economics as reflected 
in the study and experience of mankind. As the months and the 
years have gone by, it will be found that in these pages such prin- 
ciples have had ample exemplification, as they will continue to have 
in the future. 

In the seventy-five years since 1846 American banking has 
undergone an astonishing development-——an accompaniment of the 
wonderful growth of the country in all directions. 'The integrity 
and skill of our bankers, the industry of our population, the still 
undeveloped resources, combined with the beneficent character of 
our institutions, will surely advance the standard of progress in 
the next seventy-five years far ahead of that which it now holds. 


e 
The Pacific Conference 


OR its possible economic as well as political consequences the 
Pacific Conference to be held at Washington in the autumn 
is to be regarded as an event of supreme importance. 

As to its political possibilities the conference may be open to 
careful scrutiny and perhaps to grave objections, and in the enthu- 
siasm which the event begets this fact must not be overlooked. 

The genesis of the historic meeting is of itself a most interesting 
subject of study. Apparently it originated at Washington. While 
intimations of such a meeting might be fairly deduced from various 
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utterances of President Harding, the probabilities are that the plan 
for the assemblage germinated in London. If one studies what 
happened at the Imperial Conference of Dominion Prime Ministers 
held at the British capital in June, it will be found that there was 
a deadlock over the renewal of the alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan. England seemed quite disposed to renew the treaty 
in apparent recognition of the great service which Japan had 
rendered the allied cause during the war. Although the United 
States looked upon a renewal of the alliance as a direct thrust at 
America upon the part of Great Britain, and as a strange inversion 
of valuation of war services considering what the United States 
had done in comparison with Japan, it seemed for a time as if the 
alliance would be renewed. Strong opposition developed on the 
part of the self-governing British dominions, and the renewal of 
the treaty was postponed. Then came a sort of god from the 
machine in the person of Viscount Birkenhead, Chancellor of the 
Empire, who conveniently discovered that the treaty, unless de- 
nounced by either signatory, automatically continued for another 
year. Meanwhile the astute Lloyd George, scenting the danger 
in the opposition to the treaty on the part of the dominions, adroitly 
threw out a suggestion that he would be glad to discuss with the 
United States not only the problems of the Pacific but the gen- 
eral question of a reduction of armaments. The calling of the 
conference by President Harding followed, and the invitations to 
be present have been promptly accepted by the powers concerned. 

The first evidence of sincerity on the part of these powers 
would be for all of them—Great Britain, France and Japan—to 
give up their unlawful possessions in China. Germany was ousted 
by Japan during the war. If this step were taken, one could have 
confidence in the good intentions of the participants in the Wash- 
ington conference—a faith that must be lacking without such 
renunciation. If this condition is met, it ought to be simple enough 
to find some joint means of maintaining peace in the Far East. 

Before entering into a disarmament agreement the United 
States must carefuly consider the consequences of this step. In 
the first place, in proposing disarmament, Great Britain always 
couples with such proposals the reminder that the sea power of 
that country must be maintained. If this principle is given world- 
wide acceptance, it will mean that the British Empire will be given 
an immense advantage both for defensive and offensive warfare 
in the future. 

The apparent readiness of England to renew the Japanese 
alliance must be regarded as an evidence of the willingness of that 
country to make a combination aimed directly at the United States. 
The opposition of the self-governing dominions to the renewal of 
the treaty must be interpreted as an act of friendliness toward the 
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United States, not however free from the taint of self-interest, 
since these dominions were as fearful of Japancse complications, 
and probably more so, than were the people of the United States. 

That Japan aims to make a military or naval attack upon the 
United States is unthinkable; but by the possession of a powerful 
navy Japan could prevent the United States from enforcing 
policies in the Far East which America might consider essential. 
A combination between Great Britain and Japan would practically 
enable those two powers to dominate in the Far East, and the 
United States could only play the part of a powerless spectator, 
whatever might take place. The Washington conference may 
remedy this state of affairs. 

But we need narrowly to watch our interests in this historic 
meeting. They should not be bargained away. We should first 
insist that Japan and the European powers let go their strangle- 
hold on China—that they relinquish their spheres of influence, and 
restore the appropriated lands to China. They will then come into 
this new world court with clean hands. Surely, the United States 
should not be asked to make any bargain that would imply the 
retention by these powers of what does not belong to them by any 
show of right or justice. 

And in making any agreement in the Pacific or about disarma- 
ment we must see to it that the just aspirations of the people of 
this country are not committed to the keeping of foreign powers. 
We are not hungering for new territory nor do we contemplate a 
militaristic policy; but we must keep ourselves free, and make no 
sacrifice of our independence to any single power or combination 
of powers. 

‘lo realize the manifest difficulties before the Washington 
conference, and to make our own position clear in advance, will 
constitute the surest guaranty that good results will flow from 
this latest attempt to bring the nations of the world together. 


& 


Restrictions Against Foreign Banks 


INCE the editor of THe Bankers Macazrne pointed out, in 
1911, the inadvisability of perpetuating the restrictions im- 
posed by state laws against branches of foreign banks, a 

decided advance of opinion on the subject has taken place. The 
suggestion referred to was made in an address before the Pan- 
American Commercial Conference, held at Washington in Febru- 
ary, 1911. Nine years later the Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference, also held in Washington, made a report calling attention 
to these restrictions and passed a resolution urging their removal. 
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Similar action was more recently taken by the meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce in London. 

In a late number of the “Acceptance Bulletin’ Geo. E. 
Roberts, vice-president of the National City Bank of New York 
thus stated why these restrictions should be modified: 


“To make dollar exchange the peer of sterling exchange in 
carrying on the world’s business requires first of all the establish- 
ment of an open discount market in New York with large enough 
facilities to instantly absorb any amount of paper that may be 
offered. Such a market as we should have would require the use 
of far greater quantities of liquid funds than are now available for 
this purpose and require the establishment and maintenance of rea- 
sonable and stable interest rates, and although we have made a 
beginning, we have still far to go. In short, if we are to make dollar 
exchange and dollar acceptances as readily acceptable in the mar- 
kets of the world as sterling we have to duplicate the facilities of 
the London discount market and to develop a set of acceptance 
dealers and exchange experts of truly international vision. 

“The first step in the establishment of such a market will have 
to be the removal of the restrictions which now bar foreign banks 
from operating in a broad way in the New York market or of 
establishing branches here. Our policy in this respect is inhospitable 
and provincial and it is injuring our status as a world financial 
power to a marked degree. Not only is it strongly militating 
against the upbuilding of dollar credits throughout the world but 
it invites retaliatory measures against the branches of American 
banks in other part of the world, which in turn damages American 
traders everywhere. 

“Tf the various banks were allowed to open branches in New 
York City it would immediately increase the marketability of bills 
drawn in dollars and, far from taking business away from Ameri- 
can banks, would really strengthen dollar credits in all the other 
world markets. If the Credit Lyonnais, one of France’s great in- 
ternational banks, for example, were to be allowed to operate a 
branch in New York City, its nianagers of branches in other parts 
of the world would know that in buying dollar bills the head office 
would be able to forward them to New York for eventual pay- 
ment, just as they know it is possible to forward sterling bills 
originating in any part of the world to London for collection. As 
matters now stand, dollar credits are at a disadvantage because 
when they came into the hands of such branch banks in foreign 
countries an indirect and unsatisfactory means of collection must 
be resorted to.” 


These restrictions were perhaps designed in the first place with 
the idea of shutting out the foreign branches as competitors for 
local deposits—a fear which had little actual basis, since these 
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branches could hardly ever hope to become serious competitors with 
the native banks for local business. It is perhaps asking too much 
to expect the respective state legislatures to give up this fear and 
to take the broad view of the subject which Mr. Roberts suggests. 

But may not this problem be impressed with a Federal inter- 
est? Certainly, it was the aim of the Federal Reserve Act to 
foster the creation of a broad open discount market in the United 
States—an object which is being defeated, as Mr. Roberts points 
out, by the state restrictions against foreign bank branches. More- 
over, as frequently stated in these pages, these restrictions in our 
laws are provoking retaliatory measures in several foreign coun- 
tries, thus limiting ‘the efficiency of the foreign branches of * national 
banks which the Federal Reserve Act expressly authorizes, and a 
number of which have been established. 

In view of the facts mentioned, it would seem wise for the 
banking and currency committees of the House and Senate to take 
cognizance of this matter. 


& 


Treasury Handling of Allied Debts 


NUSUAL powers were asked by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in handling the payments of interest and principal 
of the Allied debts—something that need occasion no very 

‘great surprise in view of the unusual character of the situation. 
Congress, however, showed considerable concern over this proposed 
grant of plenary authority, and wanted to know in advance of 
conferring such extraordinary power just what the Secretary was 
going to do with it. 

In view of the existing situation, no doubt it would be advan- 
tageous if the Secretary of the Treasury possessed very wide dis- 
cretionary powers—not as to a cancellation of the debts themselves, 
but as to the time and manner of payment of interest and perhaps 
of the principal of the debts as well, at least in some cases. If the 
Secretary could act without having to secure the sanction of Con- 
gress in each instance he might in some cases make a better settle- 
ment than if he had to await the slow course of deliberation and 
debate by the Senate and House. 

From the terms of the bill as originally submitted by Secretary 
Mellon it would seem that authority was asked which would enable 
the Treasury to receive the obligations of other governments for 
those now held. This might be interpreted as meaning that the 
United States should take over the German bonds which France 
and Great Britain will receive on reparations account. This may 
not have been the intent of the bill, as of course other bonds than 
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those of Germany might have been contemplated in framing this 
provision. No doubt, however, some of the European countries 
indebted to the United States would be glad to pass the German 
bonds over to us, even at a substantial discount. But it is difficult 
to see how a wide market for these obligations could be created in 
the United States. Then, in case of default in payment by Ger- 
many, to whom should we look for redress? Great Britain and 
France can put upon Germany sufficient military pressure to 
compel payment of her debts, but the United States can not do 
this. Perhaps the best we can do with the German bonds is to 
accept them as collateral, on a very conservative basis of valuation. 


& 


Continued Investing Abroad 


HE experience which the United States has thus far had in 
its venture into the foreign investment field has not particu- 
larly whetted the appetite for more of this kind of financial 

food. Yet economists, bankers and others tell us we must keep 
on making such investments if we would restore our foreign trade. 
Possibly, should the new tariff be as effectual in killing foreign trade 
as its antagonists claim, we need not have to worry much more about 
foreign investing. 

In some of the countries where our ventures have not turned 
out well, the thought does not seem to have occurred that one of 
the surest ways to obtain further supplies of American funds would 
be to show some disposition to repay advances already made. The 
American creditor, in view of recent experiences, can hardly be 
blamed for being chary about making further advances. It has 
become a case of the burned child dreading the fire. No secret is 
divulged in saying that American banks have lost substantial sums 
on account of their foreign advances and that they will yet sustain 
still further losses. Their caution about the future is, therefore, 
easy to understand. The heavy cancellations of orders, in too 
many cases solely because of a decline in prices, has put American 
bankers and exporters to great and serious inconvenience. Be- 
sides, they can not help but feel that those who have made these 
cancellations have not played the game quite squarely; they have 
shown an unwillingness to take losses which are a part of the 
fortunes of commerce. Not only that, but they have shifted the 
losses upon the shoulders of those from whom they were eager a 
few ;nonths ago to receive both goods and credit. This has resulted 
in a destruction of confidence which it will take time to restore; 
and «ven time will hardly be effectual in the absence of a different 
disposition on the part of those who have refused goods which they 
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expressly ordered. There may be cases where the cancellations 
were justified, but they were on such a wholesale scale as to war- 
rant the conclusion that the slump in price was the preponderating 
motive in this repudiation of contracts. 


& 
The Cattle Loan Pool 


Y providing $50,000,000 for the needs of cattle raisers that 
industry has been rendered greatly needed help and fresh 
illustration has been afforded of the efficacy of the country’s 

banking power in acting collectively to provide credit when a sound 
basis for it exists. It is understood that the funds were provided 
in the ratio of about one-half by the New York banks and over 
one-half by the banks of Chicago and other western centers. 

The live-stock industry is one of very great importance, fur- 
nishing as it does the meat products for home consumption and for 
export. The falling off of the export trade and the decrease in 
domestic consumption of meat, resulting in heavy price declines 
of live stock, have put a severe burden upon those engaged in that 
industry. It is hoped that the advance of $50,000,000 may be suffi- 
cient to afford relief until there is an improvement in the situation. 

Fortunately, this assistance has been provided by the banks of 
the country instead of by the public Treasury. The habit of relying 
upon the Government to support private industry can not be too 
strongly condemned, and in this instance it has been happily 
avoided. 


& 


The Bankers Convention at Los Angeles 


ARLY in October members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation will assemble at I.os Angeles for the purpose of 
holding their annual convention. Their meetings have come 

to be regarded as among the most important annual assemblages of 
business men held anywhere in the world—an estimate fully war- 
ranted by the number and representative character of those in at- 
tendance and by the breadth and general nature of the problems 
discussed. 

This year’s meeting takes place while the country is still passing 
through a great financial depression, the severest in its history. It 
is a notable fact that during this long period of trial the public 
confidence in the banks has remained firm—a confidence which has 
been fully warranted. While the bankers who meet at Los 
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Angeles will have problems of their own to consider, they will not 
be unmindful of the world calls now being made upon them for 
leadership and for service. They will wisely seek to find the wav 
by which American banking can most safely meet the new obliga- 
tions devolved upon it by the Great War. Perhaps cooperation 
may be indicated as a safer policy than individual action. The 
bankers will doubtless do all they can to restart the lagging wheels 
of industry and to help in unclogging the channels of trade. 

If conditions at home and abroad are much less favorable than 
could be desired, the bankers who go to the convention will have 
such a happy time that they will not dwell much on this side of 
the picture, for they will receive from the State of California and 
the City of Los Angeles, a welcome than which nothing heartier 
is to be found upon the face of the round earth. 


Uy 
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American Banking as Related to the Coun- 
try’s Future Economic Development 


By Charles H. Sabin 


President of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


OR those who look beyond the 

present period of business reac- 

tion to the long-term trend of 
general economic conditions there is 
promise of a coming period of world- 
wide industrial and commercial expan- 
sion. The economic situation in which 
the industrial nations find themselves 
after the greatest war in all history, 
coupled with the vast natural resources 
in the undeveloped regions of the world, 
should accelerate the occupation of these 
frontiers and the exploitation of their 
wealth. 

The United States is in a peculiarly 
favored position to share in the work 
and the profits of such exploitation. 
The future prosperity of the nation 
will be vitally affected by the part 
Americans play in this pioneering move- 
ment. The close inter-relation between 
domestic and foreign trade needs no 
demonstration, and American productive 
capacity has been expanded to accord 


with a large export trade. The position 
of this country in international trade 
will constitute an increasingly signifi- 
cant measure of our national prosperity 
in the future. The adequacy of the 
services of American banks in behalf 
of American industry, therefore, will 
be tested more and more by the degree 
to which they contribute to the upbuild- 
ing and maintenance of our foreign 
trade. 

This test is not one to be applied only 
in a future period of renewed prosperity 
and general expansion. The recovery 
from the ills incident to the slackening 
of business will be hastened by every 
sound means of stimulating the ability 
of Americans to market their goods 
abroad. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


It is fortunate that provision for 
the Federal Reserve System preceded 
the world upheaval. The system, which 
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began to function only after the out- 
break of the war, has been firmly estab- 
lished as a permanent feature of our 
banking organization. It rendered in- 
dispensable services to the country in 
time of war, and has more recently 
demonstrated its effectiveness as a safe- 
guard against panic in a period of 
drastic price recessions and general in- 
dustrial readjustment. The test of its 
capacity for further helpful service, un- 
hindered by the restrictions and abnor- 
malities of a war period, is awaited 
with complete confidence. An organiza- 
tion which has functioned with such 
notable success when subjected to the 
multiplied stresses of the war and the 
critical period of readjustments which 
followed can not now fail. 
OUR CHANGED POSITION IN 
TIONAL FINANCE 


INTERNA- 


One of the most significant indirect 
results of the war is the radically 
changed position of the United States 
in international finance. For the first 
time this country has become a creditor 
nation 
corporations and individuals owe us 
more than we owe abroad. Enterprise 
capital investments are regarded as 
equivalent to loans. Through the re- 
purchasing of American securities held 
abroad, the private flotation of foreign 
loans in this country, and the much 
larger volume of inter-governmental 
loans, a previous national debit balance 
of some five billion dollars has been con- 
verted into a present credit balance of 
more than twelve billion dollars. 

The war did not cause, it merely 
hastened this development. In_ the 
period of its great westward expansion, 
this country’s economic development was 
facilitated by the investment of foreign 
capital in our railroads, mines, facto- 
ries, etc. At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century the rapid industrialization 
of America had greatly reduced the ex- 
tent of the relative disparity between 
industrial development here and in the 
principal manufacturing countries of 
Europe. We had become in large part 
a manufacturing nation. Wealth was 
accumulating rapidly, and American 


that is, foreign governments, 
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capital had in turn begun to find invest 
ment abroad in considerable volume. 
Nevertheless, under conditions then ob 
taining, it would have required many 
years for the volume of American for- 
eign investments to equal the invest- 
ments here by foreigners. This pre-war 
expansion of American’ investments 
abroad is significant as indicating the 
permanency of the change to a creditor 
position which was effected in so short 
a period. Possibly a reversal of posi- 
tions a quarter of a century earlier 
would have represented only a tempo- 
rarv change. Now, however, the ex- 
pectation is nowhere evident that we 
shall revert to the position of a debtor 
nation. Along with this transition to a 
creditor position, our productive equip 
ment, in response to the needs of the 
belligerent nations of Europe and later 
in response to our own requirements as 
a belligerent, was expanded and modified 
in various ways. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


SERVICE 


BANKING 


The post-war period, then, finds 
American banking greatly strengthened 
by an efficient Federal Reserve System 
and confronted by the new requirements 
of our changed industrial situation and 
a new relation in international finance. 

Without presuming to foresee all the 
new demands that will be made upon 
the banks or their new opportunities 
for service, one may mention certain 
phases of banking service for which it 
now appears there will be new or un- 
usual uses. Undoubtedly, existing bank 
ing machinery and organization can be 
expanded or redirected promptly in 
many cases to meet new needs as they 
arise. If, however, entirely new ma- 
chinery or organization will be neces- 
sary, the bankers themselves should 
anticipate the needs so far as possible 
and be prepared for service as occasions 
arise. 

The proper demands upon the facili- 
ties and resources for straight commer- 
cial banking operations appear on the 
whole to have been adequately met. 
The liquidity of commercial paper made 
possible by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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tem through the rediscount privilege is 
giving to our banking credit strueture a 
long-needed elasticity. The existence of 
this elasticity has been exemplified in 
the range of the expansion of deposits 
and note circulation of the banks of 
the country from, say, June, 1918, to 
June, 1920, and their subsequent con- 
traction. 

There are credit requirements, how- 
ever, which the commercial bank as 
such, engaged in the ordinary deposit 
and discount operations, is not prepared 
to meet. In some instances it is merely 
the length of the credit period that 
makes the business unsuited for a com- 
mercial bank, whose resources must be 
kept liquid at all times; in others it is 
the nature of the undertaking for which 
credit is sought. 

The war-time expansion of organiza- 
tion, plants and equipment in this coun- 
try has developed a larger productive 
capacity than can be continually occu- 
pied in meeting the requirements of the 
domestic markets. Moreover, as the 
European producers progressively re- 
gain their former, or attain even 
greater, power in their own or foreign 
markets, Americans will confront in- 
creasing competition in those markets. 
Adequate financing, essential to the 
maintenance of the competitive ability 
of American producers for foreign 
markets, will place heavy responsibili- 
ties upon American bankers. 


SPECIAL DEMANDS UPON OUR BANKING 
FACILITIES 


The financing of our foreign trade 
will make special demands upon our 
banking facilities in the next quarter 
of a century. We have continued to sell 
abroad a volume of goods greatly in 
excess of our imports, but this condition 


is anomalous. As the international 
finance accounts stand today, we should 
be receiving, under ordinary conditions, 
an excess of imports; and, on the other 
hand, those countries of Europe whose 
governments or nationals owe abroad 
more than is owing to them by foreign- 
ers should be exporting a surplus of 
goods. Thus the world’s trade is at 
present peculiarly lacking in equilibrium 
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and therefore not on a normally durable 
basis. 

What we may expect is that ulti- 
mately our balance of trade will be 
reversed, that our commodity imports 
will exceed in value our exports. Ordi- 
narily, a debtor nation pays its obliga- 
tions with goods sold in excess of goods 
bought. Likewise a creditor nation buys 
more than it sells, or, in other words, 
receives payment in goods. In any case, 
we must expect that the payment of the 
principal and interest of the foreign 
debts owed to this country will tend to 
increase the volume of our imports. The 
natural result of this would be an extra- 
ordinary stimulus to our export trade. 

An important part of the necessary 
banking machinery for properly financ- 
ing the expected volume of foreign 
trade would be the development of dis- 
count facilities. We did not begin in 
this country to utilize the acceptance 
on a large scale until after the begin- 
ning of the war. This method of fi- 
nancing foreign trade may be expanded 
with advantage much beyond anything 
we have yet known. 

INVESTMENT OF AMERICAN CAPITAL 
ABROAD 


A necessary consequence of an 
increasing or potentially increasing 
volume of imports will be the growing 
significance of the investment of Ameri- 
can capital abroad. The fact already 
mentioned, that ours is now a creditor 
nation by a large margin, the natural 
consequence of which would be a re- 
versal of our trade balance, is vastly 
important. While we must expect im- 
ports ultimately to increase, an actual 
reversal of the trade balance need not 
occur, however, for a long time, provided 
we are willing and prepared to invest 
our capital in foreign enterprises. 

Just as the actual payment of 
Europe’s debt to the United States can 
be for the most part only in the form 
of goods, so our investment of capital 
abroad will tend to increase the volume 
of our exports. 

The extension of long-term credit 
through the purchase of foreign govern- 
ment bonds and the investment of enter- 
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prise capital in industrial or commer- 
cial undertakings abroad affect the bal- 
ance of current international payments 
in the same manner. The most effective 
and beneficial means of preventing a 
volume of imports which would prove 
detrimental to the interests of American 
producers is the investment or re- 
investment of American capital abroad. 

American investors, however, gener- 
ally speaking, are not in the habit of 
examining a variety of opportunities for 
foreign investments or accustomed to 
placing their capital in foreign enter- 
prises. Before the war, but especially 
during the war and subsequently, a 
large number of foreign government and 
some foreign corporation issues have 
been successfully floated in the Ameri- 
can market. In the future perhaps 
the major part of foreign investments 
by Americans will represent the fur- 
nishing of capital for industrial and 
commercial undertakings. 

Our foreign investments will involve 
the participation of American capital in 
many scattered enterprises or the pur- 
chase of bonds of national or subordi- 
nate governments. Perhaps many po- 
tential investors may be induced to 
participate in foreign ventures only 
through faith in an intermediary Ameri- 
can organization offering its own de- 
bentures and which in turn would pur- 
chase the securities of the foreign corpo- 
rations or governments. The develop- 
ment of investment trusts, however, 
must necessarily be a slow process. 
Large aggregations of capital are re- 
quired and no extensive business can be 
permanently built up save as the result 
of a long record of successful selection 
of risks, 


BANKING CONSOLIDATION 


The domestic and especially the for- 
eign trade of the United States in the 
coming years will make increasingly 
necessary the services of banking units 
which can furnish a variety of facilities 
and large resources under centralized 
control and management. We have seen 
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during the war and later a most siguufi- 
cant consolidation of banks in England. 
These consolidations have been effected 
very largely for the direct purpose of 
increasing the ability of the banks to 
meet the needs of post-war industry and 
trade, especially foreign trade. We 
shall doubtless witness a similar, if not 
so extensive, tendency toward consoli- 
dation of banks in this country. 

Closely related to the advantages, 
from the point of view of service, re- 
sulting from the consolidation of banks 
into larger units are the services of 
branch banks. The operation of a num- 
ber of branches in various localities 
enables a parent bank to gather first- 
hand knowledge of business conditions 
in every district served. On the other 
hand, the facilities of a large organi- 
zation are made readily available for 
the customers of any branch. 

Branch banking has long been a com- 
mon feature of banking organization in 
many other countries. In a country 
with so large an area as that of the 
United States, the services of branch 
banks may be found especially desir- 
able, although at present the establish- 
ment of branches in this country is 
restricted. 


DISPENSING OF CREDIT INFORMATION 


Another phase of the service which 
our banks will be called upon to render 
increasingly, with our growing foreign 
trade, is the dispensing of credit infor- 


mation. Some means should be found 
for extensive co-operation on the part 
of American banks in securing authori- 
tative information concerning the credit 
standing of foreign corporations and 
individuals and making it available for 
those engaged in foreign trade. A good 
beginning has been made in this direc- 
tion. This form of banking service is 
important, and the encouragement of 
export business which would follow the 
extension of the service would warrant 
much effort and expense for this pur- 
pose. 


We 
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Seventy-Five Years’ Progress in American 
Banking 
By H. Parker Willis 


HERE are various ways of meas- 
uring progress. In banking a 


common measure is that of assets 
or resources. If we adopt such a nu- 
merical measure the seventy-five years 
from 1846 to 1921 have witnessed a 
remarkable advance. The combined 
banking power of the United States is 
reported by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency today as aggregating a total of 
more than 30,000 banking units with 
gross resources in excess of $53,000,- 
000,000, while individual deposits are 
reported as but little less than $38,000,- 
000,000. This may be contrasted with 
the figures furnished by the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States for 1840 
which show an aggregate of deposits in 
banks of all classes of approximately 
$80,000,000. The national banking sys- 
tem which as late as 1870 carried 
individual deposits aggregating less 
than $550,000,000 has today a gross 
total of individual deposits amounting 
to over $14,000,000,000. Our banking 
system has in fact had a growth which 
is little short of marvelous when we 
consider the fact that the paid-in capital 
stock of our banks of all classes is more 
than $2,700,000,000, with a surplus 
nearly as great, the aggregate of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits being in 
excess of $5,200,000,000. The fact that 
under an individualized banking system 
it has been practicable to supply satis- 
factory banking facilities to all parts 
of our vast country and to all sections 
of our widely diffused population with- 
out the use of the branch banking sys- 
tem common in other countries, is itself 
an unprecedented financial achievement. 
That so great a system of banking 
should be, on the whole, so safe and 
so little subject to danger of loss, as 
has been true in recent years, is even 
more remarkable. Statistics for the 
development of our banking system are, 
however, both readily available and 
familiar to those who follow banking 


and credit progress with attention. 
They need not be more fully discussed 
here; indeed, the main reason for ref- 
erence to them is to recognize the un- 
usual character of our relative growth. 
It might even be said that the organiza- 
tion of our banking system has been 
such as to necessitate what is perhaps 
an unduly large proportion of capital to 
the performance of banking service. 

When to this statistical showing is 
added the outstanding accomplishment 
of the past decade—the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System, with 
its series of twelve banks and their 
branches, aggregating in round numbers 
$5,500,000,000 of resources, and fed- 
erating the entire banking system of 
the country into one coherent whole— 
the descriptive outline of our bank- 
ing achievement may be_ reckoned 
complete. 


STANDARD OF IDEAS IS MEASURE OF 
PROGRESS 


It would, however, be unfortunate 
to reckon American banking progress 
in any such way. A more valuable and 
significant measure of advance is the 
standard of ideas. In this view the 
past three-quarters of a century has 
shown a complete transformation. The 
Independent Treasury which was set on 
foot in 1846 came to an end just 
seventy-five years later in 1921 by 
virtue of orders issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under powers bestowed 
by the Federal Reserve Act. It was 
the Independent Treasury Act which 
prepared the way for the philosophy of 
banking that culminated in the National 
Bank Act and that assumed as a basis 
of its operation the creation of an un- 
economic relationship between the Gov- 
ernment on the one hand and the banks 
and the business community on the 
other. While at the time the Inde- 
pendent Treasury Act was adopted, no 
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one could have foreseen the Civil War, 
much less the financial legislation that 
accompanied and grew out of it, the 
measure represented an erroneous type 
of thought on banking and _ public 
finance that had taken deep root and 
aided to prepare the way for the bond 
secured currency and other allied pro- 
visions of the National Bank Act. The 
Independent Treasury law and the Na- 
tional Bank Act may be taken therefore 
as standing together to represent the 
type of banking thought with which we 
began the period of banking develop- 
ment which is conceived of as ending 
at the present day. From this we have 
progressed to the concept of a banking 
system which while making ample pro- 
vision for government oversight and 
even control, nevertheless provides for 
the retention of public funds in reserve 
banks for the use of the community and 
bases note issues upon commercial paper. 
The idea of concentration of banking 
strength and of cooperation in banking 
management, apparently defeated and 
permanently exiled from American 
banking thought after the success of 
President Jackson’s campaign against 
the Second Bank of the United States, 
has reinstated itself as a result of actual 
experience and in a new and effective 
form is today adopted as the basic or 
fundamental idea in our financial life. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO WORLD PROGRESS 
IN FINANCE 


American banking progress, however, 
must be measured not only introspec- 
tively as a process of self development 
in the way just outlined, but must also 
be tested for its contributions to world 


progress in finance. Of the ideas 
which may be taken as distinctly Ameri- 
can, not perhaps because of their exclu- 
sive origin or development in the United 
States, but because of their having 
attained here a much broader scope than 
elsewhere, that of free banking is pos- 
sibly the chief. European experts, and 
many of our own professional observ- 
ers, have frequently inveighed against 
a condition which permitted any group 
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of inexperienced amateurs, provided 
they were men of fair reputation and 
possessed of a small capital, to engage 
in banking—a highly scientific and 
skilled profession—subject, for much of 
our financial history, only to the slight- 
est of government supervision. Against 
these critics has stood the fact that 
American banking has prospered and 
has been more and more successful. 
It has kept open to general entry a 
profession which in many other coun- 
tries is closed through legal and charter 
provisions or through custom strongly 
maintained by a highly organized finan- 
cial community. Whether in order to 
maintain this system of “free banking” 
it was necessary to adhere as stringently 
as we have done to the prohibition of 
branch banking need not be considered 
at this point. Even while recognizing 
that the branch banking system is 
superior in flexibility and economy to 
our own system of numerous independ- 
ent banking units, we must nevertheless 
admit that the maintenance of freedom 
in the establishment of banking institu- 
tions and the avoidance of anything 
that could be regarded as monopolistic 
control of banking business was an ob- 
ject worthy to be attained even at con- 
siderable expense and sacrifice. The 
criticism which has often been made 
upon the American banking system, that 
it “paid too much for the whistle,” inas- 
much as regularly recurring crops of 
bank failures were inevitably the result 
of the opening of the profession to all 
comers, must now be regarded as having 
been overcome through the co-operative 
or federative organization of our bank- 
ing system under the Federal Reserve 
institutions. Bank failures have already 
been reduced to a minimum, as judged 
by past experience, and it may be rea- 
sonably expected that in the future, 
under proper supervision by Federal 
Reserve Banks, they will almost entirely 
disappear. Should this ideal be realized 
the contribution of American banking 
seen in the continued maintenance of 
the ideal of freedom in banking must 
be one of the first import, freed as it 
then will be from the legitimate basis 
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of criticism which has heretofore ap- 
plied to it. 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF CREDIT 


“The United States has also taken 
foremost place in the banking movement 
which has resulted in the evolution of 
a scientific analysis of credit. British 
banking as is well known (and the same 
is true of the banking of most other 
countries which have imitated British 
methods) has adhered until recently 
very closely to the older type of banking 
transaction in which the paper repre- 
senting a loan is closely attached to, 
and secured by, the goods which have 
given rise to the transaction. Until 
within comparatively late years there 
was indeed small field of opportunity 
in foreign commercial banking for 
operations which had not a goods basis 
upon which the paper representing them 
might directly rest. There has been a 
material change in this regard since the 
study and analysis of credit on its 
present footing is assuming proportions 
which are probably larger and which 
represent’ a more advanced type of 
analysis than any that have heretofore 
been attempted. But this in itself is an 
unwilling imitation of the system of 
credit analysis developed in our own 
country which may be regarded as the 
pioneer in the field. It has been the 
testimony of some American bankers 
of unquestioned leadership and experi- 
ence that the best type of single name 
paper in the United States was supe- 
rior to the double name or acceptance 
type. Certain it is that single name 
commercial paper constitutes the staple 
of the portfolios of our banks just as 
double name paper is presumed to do 
abroad. There has been a lengthy con- 
trovcrsy extending over many years as 
to the relative merits of the single and 
dou le name types of paper, but as has 
Just been stated, the tendency of Ameri- 
can banking leaders has tended to re- 
gard our best single name obligations 
as superior to the current paper of 
foreicn countries. Certain it is that 
the single name advance in its best 
form the type of advance which is 
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paralleled by the overdraft in British 
banking practice—in recent years has 
proven far more flexible and available 
for commercial use than the older type 
of two name paper, however technically 
superior the latter may in some respects 
have been. This method of lending 
must in no small measure be regarded 
as the outgrowth of our system of inde- 
pendent banking units without which 
it would probably never have been de- 
veloped to its present stage of advance- 
ment. 


SHORTENING TERMS OF CREDIT 


In close connection with this contri- 
bution to banking progress there must 
also be mentioned the work that has 
been done by our American banking 
system in shortening the term of credit 
and in selecting the better types of 
paper through preferential rates. The 
cash discount system of the United 
States, although today spreading into 
various other countries not only of 
Europe but also of the Far East, has 
been regarded by some as being in some 
respects an undesirable element or fac- 
tor in banking practice. Careful 
scrutiny of the credit situation in this 
and other countries opens at least a 
serious doubt with respect to most of 
the criticisms that have been directed 
against this plan of settlement, and 
indicates that the cash discount method 
has become an established means of 
offering a premium for sound paper. 
Although the term “cash discount” in 
itself seems at variance with the un- 
derlying idea of sound banking, a 
proper analysis of transactions which 
are carried on subject to the cash dis- 
count shows the contrary. Probably 
only a small percentage of those who 
“take their discounts,” by paying what 
is called “cash,” actually have the 
funds in bank which enable them thus 
to make payment. They are successful 
in obtaining from other banks advances 
on the strength of single name paper 
which enable them to make immediate 
payment to the seller of the goods, 
thereby releasing him from further lia- 
bility and enabling him to close that 
part of his transactions, while the local 
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bank which has advanced money to the 
buyer remains as the eventual collector 
of the funds which are to be gathered 
by the retailer from his customers. The 
fact that the open accounts of non- 
cash discount takers remain to be car- 
ried by the wholesaler or jobber upon 
his books while he himself seeks the 
support of his own bank for the pur- 
pose of thus financing the trade is by 
some referred to as an undesirable 
aspect or outcome of our banking prac- 
tice. In fact, however, what it does is 
to protect the banks against losses 
which they would otherwise almost 
certainly incur and to insure them 
through the retention of the liability of 
the manufacturer or distributor in those 
cases where business is being done with 
buyers whose credit is only of the 
second grade. This may be regarded 
as in no small measure an American 
banking contribution to methods of 
lending and as such worthy to be reck- 
oned as a characteristic product of our 
development. 


PUBLICITY IN BANKING 


Publicity as an element in or con- 
dition of banking has attained during 
the years since the Civil War a far 
greater development in the United 
States than anywhere else in the world. 
The best example of rational publicity 
of bank condition and bank accounts is 
undoubtedly afforded by the Federal 
Reserve system. The weekly report of 
condition of Federal Reserve Banks 
and the weekly report of condition of 
member banks in 100 selected cities 
(estimated to control about 40 per 
cent. of the commercial banking assets 
of the nation) afford a substantial re- 
view each week of the exact banking 
situation and make it possible for every- 
one whose interests are touched by 
financial conditions or changes therein 
to know exactly what trend is being 
taken by affairs. Comparison of our 
published banking data with the reports 
given to the public by any other nation 
in the world will at once and immensely 
emphasize the progress that has been 
made by the United States in this form 
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of popular education on banking and 
finance. Even before the adoption of 
the Federal Reserve Act, however, 
there had been large progress in this 
matter of publicity and public infor- 
mation about banking. The various 
statements of the national and state 
banks, the annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and of the 
various superintendents of banking, and 
many other documents had placed the 
nation in the very front rank insofar 
as the distribution of accurate knowl- 
edge about its financial position was 
concerned. We have _ undoubtedly 
reached the point at which we regard 
and treat banking as a private business 
from the standpoint of operation, but 
at which we also view it as involving a 
public relationship. The publicity which 
has been enforced in this country with 
respect to bank accounts and statistics 
has not grown out of any desire to inter- 
fere with individual or private affairs 
nor has it implied any disposition to 
prevent financial institutions from 
maintaining a reasonable amount of 
secrecy regarding the legitimate opera- 
tions in which they engage. It has 
been in part the outgrowth of the free 
banking idea and the belief that only 
by means of publicity could the rank 
and file of depositors be duly protected 
with respect to the character of the 
institutions which were holding their 
funds. It has also been partly due to 
the belief that publicity of accounts 
would serve an excellent purpose in 
preventing undue expansion or an un- 
desirable quality of undertaking. In 
either case it has been directly in the 
interests of the general well being. 


BANKING AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 
INDUSTRY 


For all these reasons it may fairly 
be said that in the United States more 
than anywhere else the view of bank- 
ing as a quasi-public service industry 


has taken root. If there are still many 
financiers and bankers in this country 
who would deny the fact as stated, that 
is not surprising. Their point of view 
is simply the outgrowth of an attitude 
which for many years past has regarded 
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banking as essentially a highly private 
and specialized kind of business. We 
recognize today that the modern bus- 
iness structure is more and more built 
up on credit. This is so broadly and 
generally true that it may perhaps be 
fair to say that without credit modern 
industrial civilization could not exist. 
The bank is a mechanism for the study 
and extension of credit, or, in other 
words, for the development of an 
agency or service which is essential to 
society as now organized. This, instead 
of putting banking upon a lower or 
less desirable plane, greatly raises it. 
The banker is no longer the profession- 
al “money lender,” but the agent of the 
community for the furnishing and for 
the regulation of a commercial element 
essential to its existence. It is in this 
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sense that banking is conspicuously a 
public service industry, or an industry 
affected with a public quality. Experi- 
ence has shown that banking is not a 
good field for the application of what 
is known as public ownership or gov- 
ernment activity. In the United States 
the idea of banking as a profession, 
serving the public and controlled by a 
rigid professional standard of ethics, 
but privately owned and operated by 
officers chosen to represent a widely dis- 
tributed body of stockholders, has been 
gradually developed. This view of 
banking, which is today being accepted 
by a larger and larger number of peo- 
ple, may perhaps as truly as any other 
one be regarded as epitomizing our 
banking progress during the past three- 
quarters of a century. 


ay 


Economic Development of the United 


States, 1846 to 1921 
By O. P. Austin 


Statistician, The National City Bank of New York 


growth of the United States in 

the seventy-five years since the 
establishment of Tue Bankers Maca- 
ZINE, within reasonable limits as to 
space, is impossible. Such a picture, 
presented under such limitations, must 
be only in the broadest outline. 

The mere area of the United States 
at the beginning of the year 1846 was 
but 2,182,000 square miles or little 
more than one-half that of today. The 
United States had at the beginning of 
1846 no Pacific frontage, though the 
treaty with Great Britain, which gave 
us our first Pacific frontage, Oregon, 
was signed in June of that year. A 
couple of years later, came the Cali- 
fornia addition to our Pacific frontage, 
resulting from the war with Mexico, 
laying the foundations for the wonder- 
ful development of continental United 


T picture in detail the economic 


States, and giving facilities for the 
future connection of its great produc- 
tive interior with the two ocean front- 
ages. 

When Tue Bankers Macazine made 
its first bow to the financial public, in 
1846, there was no rail communication 
between the Atlantic frontage and the 
great Mississippi Valley, while a full 
quarter of a century elapsed before the 
two coasts were connected by a trans- 
continental line. Persons desiring in 
1846 to make the trip from New York 
to New Orleans by way of the Missis- 
sippi Valley could travel by canal from 
New York to Buffalo, thence by steamer 
to the point on Lake Erie at which a 
second canal would transfer them to 
the Ohio, and thence down the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers to New Or- 
leans. It was not until 1850 that the 
short lines of railway which extended 
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westward from New York and Bos- 
ton toward Buffalo were extended over 
the Alleghanies and linked with the 
1,500 miles which had been constructed 
in the Mississippi Valley, thus connect- 
ing the eastern frontage with that great 
valley which has become the world’s 
greatest producer of grains, cottons, 
and minerals, and now turns out prac- 
tically one-half the manufactures of 
this the chief manufacturing country of 
the world. 


OUR GROWTH IN AREA AND MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION 


What has happened in industrial, fi- 
nancial, and economic lines in the 
seventy-five years of lifetime of THe 
Bankers MaGazine? The area has 
grown from 2,182,000 square miles to 
3,624,000, including Alaska but omit- 
ting our island territories; the popula- 
tion has grown from 20,000,000 to 
107,000,000; the railroads, which were 
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then in round terms 5,000 miles, are 
now 267,000 miles; and methods of 
communication between our ports and 
those of other parts of the world which 
were then chiefly by the sailing vessel 
now utilize the fast ocean steamship, 
the cable, and wireless telegraphy. The 
telegraph had but just come into prac- 
tical use, and in 1846 the entire tele- 
graphic service of the United States 
was handled by three men working in 
a dingy basement in New York. Now 
the number of employees is 50,000 and 
the messages sent more than 160,000,- 
000 per annum. The telephone, then 
undreamed of, now averages 30,000,- 
000 messages per day. ‘The business 
man who could then only communicate 
with the interior of the country or with 
other countries by letters requiring 
weeks for their transmission now 
speaks by cable, wireless or telephone 
to the most remote village of our own 
country or the principal cities and 
trade centers of the world. 


INCREASED PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY 


What have these changes in area, 
population, and facilities for transpor- 
tation and _  inter- communication 
wrought? The figures are astonishing 
—almost unbelievable, but they are off- 
cial records and therefore acceptable. 
The value of farm products has grown 
from $750,000,000 in 1846 to over 
$20,000,000,000 in 1920; that of manu- 
factures from $1,000,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000,000; and the production of 
minerals from an estimated $50,000,- 
000 to between $3,000,000,000 and 
$4,000,000,000. 

These three great industries—agri- 
culture, mining, and manufacture— 
have resulted in a growth of our for- 
eign commerce from $287,000,000_ in 
1846 to $13,508,000,000 in 1920, and 
the internal commerce from an esti- 
mated $2,500,000,000 in the birth year 
of Tue Bankers Magazine to fully 


$75,000,000,000 in 1920. 
ENLARGED BANKING POWER 


As a consequence of these activities, 
industrial and commercial, the banking 
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power of the country has grown from 
$400,000,000 in 1846 to $51,000,000,- 
000 in 1920; the money in circulation 
from $250,000,000 in the initial year 
of the period in question to $6,363,- 
000,000 at the end of 1920; deposits in 
the banks of the country grew from 
$150,000,000 in 1846 to $40,656,000,- 
000, and that in savings banks alone 
from $31,600,000 to $6,536,000,000, 
while the number of depositors in sav- 
ings banks grew from 188,000 to 11,- 
430,000. Is it surprising then, that the 
wealth of the country, which was ap- 
proximately $7,000,000,000 in 1846, 
has grown to $350,000,000,000 in 1920, 
and the average per capita wealth from 
$308, when THe Bankers MaGaziINE 
made its first bow to the financial 
world, to an average of $3,290 per 
capita today? 

SOURCES OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY 

This growth in prosperity, for it will 
be conceded that it is a phenomenal 
growth, has come chiefly from the de- 
velopment of the three great industries, 
agriculture, mining and manufactures, 
and has made us not only the world’s 
greatest agricultural country but the 
greatest producer of minerals, and 
when this is said it shows why we 
should have become, as we have, the 
world’s greatest manufacturer and that 
our wealth figures and banking power 
far exceed those of any other country. 

The great Mississippi Valley, the 
granary of the world, was practically 
inaccessible at the time of the birth of 
Tue Bankers Magazine, its only out- 
let to the sea being down the Missis- 
sippi River and even that great water- 
way has passed almost into disuse by 
reason of the development of parallel- 
ing railway lines and its railway con- 
nection with the two ocean frontages, 
by which its agricultural products, cot- 
ton, wool, meats and grains, as well as 
its mineral and forest products, are dis- 
tributed the country over, and thence 


to foreign markets, and the raw mate- 


rial 
wh« 


moved to great industrial centers 
they are transformed into manu- 
factures, totaling in value far more 
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than those of any country of the 
world, and perhaps nearly equal in 
value to those of all other countries, 
for our manufactures of $25,000,000,- 
000 in the census year 1914 were near- 
ly as great as those of the principal 
manufacturing countries of Europe and 
in the five years since that census have, 
according to best estimates, fully 
doubled in value, while those of Eu- 
rope as a whole have probably in- 
creased but little owing to the war and 
the financial and industrial conditions 
which closely followed it. 


UNITED STATES BECOMES A MANUFAC- 
TURING NATION 


While the value of our agricultural 
products enormously increased, the per- 
centage thereof which we can supply to 
the world is now declining, owing to 
the heavy demands of our increasing 
population and the transfer of wealth 
producers from the farm to the factory. 
The estimated value of manufactures 
today is fifty times as much as in 1846 
and that of farm products only twenty- 
seven times as much. The number of 
persons engaged in agriculture which 
was then 3,000,000 is now only about 
13,000,000, or four and one-half times 
as many as in 1846, while the number 
of persons employed in the manufac- 
turing industry has grown from less 
than 1,000,000 to about 16,000,000; or 
approximately fifteen times as many 
people engaged in manufacturing and 
four and one-half times as many per- 
sons engaged in agriculture. Yet we 
have five times as many consumers of 
agricultural products, and as a conse- 
quence the proportion of our agricul- 
tural products which we can now spare 
for foreign countries is much smaller 
than formerly. 


ASTONISHING INCREASE IN EXPORTS 
On the other hand, the share of our 
manufacturers which we can spare for 
other parts of the world has steadily 
and in recent years rapidly increased 
especially since the beginning of the 
war, and the value of manufactures ex- 
ported, which grew from $21,000,000 
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in 1846 to $70,000,000 in 1870, $485,- 
000,000 in 1900, and $1,185,000,000 
in 1913, showed in 1920 the phenomenal 
total of $4,163,000,000, this figure in- 
cluding merely the two great groups, 
“manufactures ready for consumption” 
and “manufactures for further use in 
manufacturing,’ and omitting the third 
group of “manufactured foodstuffs” 
which are always included in the cen- 
sus totals of “manufactures turned 
out.” Manufactures of these two 
groups which formed about fifteen per 
cent. of our exports in 1846 and eigh- 
teen per cent. in 1870 were thirty-five 
per cent. of the total in 1900, forty- 
eight per cent. in 1913, approximately 
fifty-two per cent. in 1920, and 57.3 
per cent. in the opening month of the 
year 1921. 

This phenomenal growth in our pro- 
duction and exports of manufactures is 
especially interesting as a part of the 
industrial and economic development of 
the country during the seventy-five 
years under consideration, and espe- 
cially from the standpoint of the 
banker who supplies much of the cap- 
ital utilized from day to day in these 
tremendous activities. While we pro- 
duce at home a very large proportion 
of the material utilized in turning out 
the approximately $50,000,000,000 
worth of manufactures produced in 
1919, the year following the close of 
the war, there are certain important 
articles required in the industries which 
we do not ourselves produce, especially 
those of tropical or sub-tropical growth, 
india-rubber, fibres, cotton of espe- 
cially high grade, raw silk, the gums, 
hides and skins and tin, and the total 
value of our import of “raw material 
for use in manufacturing” has grown 
from approximately $12,000,000 in 
1846 to $56,000,000 in 1870, $276,- 
000.090 in 1900, $635,000,000 in 1913, 
and *1,753,000,000 in 1920, the total 
for the year just ended being in value 
nearly three times as much as in the 
year before the war, and while a con- 
siderable percentage of this apparent 
increase is due to higher prices, it may 
be saf-ly assumed that the actual quan- 
tity of material for use in manufactur- 


ing imported in 1920 was far in excess 
of that of 1913. 

This increase of nearly 200 per cent. 
in the value of manufactures exported, 
comparing 1920 with 1913, suggests 
that our manufacturers are now giving 
closer attention to production of manu- 
factures, especially for foreign mar- 
kets. While it is impossible to closely 
estimate the share of our manufactures 
which passes out of the country, by 
reason of the fact that while the fig- 
ures of exports are the “wholesale mar- 
ket value” of the articles in question at 
the port of exportation, the census fig- 
ures of production are the producers’ 
valuation of the articles at the factory, 
many miles from the port of exporta- 
tion and produced many months prior 
to the date of such exportations. In 
general terms, however, it can safely 
be asserted that our manufacturers are 
increasing the proportion of their prod- 
uct which they now send to foreign 
countries as compared with the pre- 
war years and that the United States 
now stands second in the list of the 
world’s exporters of manufactures, be- 
ing now only slightly below Great Brit- 
ain, which has always headed the list. 


ADDED IMPORTANCE OF MANUFAC- 
TURING 


Manufactures are becoming a more 
and more important factor in the in- 
dustrial activities, financial require- 
ments, and foreign commerce of the 
country. They are in fact the hope of 
our foreign trade, for we have no 
longer any considerable quantities of 
food, or raw material except possibly 
cotton, to spare to the outside world, 
and we are happily increasing the pro- 
portion of our cotton which we turn 
into finished form before passing it out 
of the country, thus giving to labor, 
capital and the banking interests a 
greater proportion in the value of our 
exports than was the case when they 
were passed out of the country in the 
natural state. This growing interest 
which capital feels in the manufactur- 
ing industries of the country is evi- 
denced by the fact that the quantity 
of money now utilized to put into pro- 
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duction of a dollar’s worth of manu- 
factures is much greater than in the 
early part of the period covered by this 
review. In fact, the ratio of “capital” 
engaged in the manufacturing indus- 
tries to the value of the manufactures 
turned out is, according to census fig- 
ures, nearly twice as great at the pres- 
ent time as at the birth of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine, since census fig- 
ures of the total capital engaged in 
manufactures in 1850 were only about 
one-half as much as the gross value of 
the manufactures turned out in that 
year, while the official figures of 1914 
showed the “capital” of the manufac- 
turing establishments of the country as 
being nearly equal to the gross value 
of the manufactures turned out. The 
official figures for 1850 show capital of 
the manufacturing establishments of 
the country at $533,245,351; value of 
products of the same year $1,019,107,- 
000; and in 1914, the latest official fig- 
ures, capital $22,790,880,000, and 
value of products $24,246,323,000. No 
official figures of the capital employed 
in manufacturing in 1920 are yet avail- 
able but doubtless they will show an 
enormous increase over those of 1914, 
and may approximate $40,000,000,000. 

Of course, this increase in the sum 
of money required to turn out a dol- 
lar’s worth of manufactures is due to 
the increased use of machinery and 
therefore the increased cost of the fac- 
tory, plus the higher wages paid, for 
the official figures show that the wages 
and salaries paid in the manufacturing 
industries of the country advanced 
from $220,000,000 in 1850 to $5,367,- 
000,000 in 1914, and presumably about 
$10,000,000,000 in 1919. The capital 
invested in manufacturing in 1914 was 
forty-five times as much as in 1850; 
the sum paid for services twenty-three 
times as much; the number of employ- 
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ees nine times as many, and the value 
of products turned out twenty-five 
times as much, while the census of 1920 
will probably show the total value of 
manufactures turned out in 1919 at ap- 
proximately fifty times that of 1850, 
and the capital of the manufacturing 
establishments nearly one hundred 
times as much as at the birth of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine. Manufacturing 
is thus today and will be tomorrow and 
next year and indefinitely, with its de- 
mands not only for capital but for a 
continuous stream of money with which 
to keep it in operation, buying new ma- 
terial and carrying the finished prod- 
ucts until sold, the biggest of all the 
big factors in the industries of the 
country and their relation to the bank- 
ing interests. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE 


What of the future? Prosperity and 
success, of course! There may be mo- 
ments of depression, but how can a 
country which produces two-thirds of 
the world’s cotton, sixty per cent. of its 
copper, practically one-half of its pig 
iron, two-thirds of its corn, far more 
wheat than any other single country, 
nearly one-half of the world’s manu- 
factures, a railway system and com- 
mercial marine ample for their dis- 
tribution, and has behind them a larger 
capital and banking power than any 
other nation and an industrious popu- 
lation of over 100,000,000 fail to con- 
tinue the marked prosperity which has 
characterized its record from 1846 to 
1921? 

The accompanying table shows the 
development of some of the important 
factors in the industrial, financial and 
banking history of the country in the 
seventy-five years of the life of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine. 


UE 





The Evolution of Bank Service 
By Noble Foster Hoggson 


E have grown so accustomed 
W to the remarkable in the past 

few years that it is surprising 
to notice how rapidly the marvel of 
yesterday becomes the commonplace of 
today. Postoffice, telegraph, telephone, 
railroad, bank—these words and a 
thousand others represent services mar- 
velous in their intricacy and efficiency 
which to us are now commonplace. To 
our fathers the services upon which our 
present civilization rests would have 
been marvelous: for most of us they no 
longer evoke wonder. 

I, for one, regret that this should be 
so. I feel that today the salvation of 
man depends largely upon the extent to 
which we as individuals see history as 
the common adventure of all mankind; 
a common adventure from which slowly 
men of all classes have come to learn 
the advantages of working together for 
the common interest, rather than as in- 
dividuals actuated by selfish motives. 

For us to forget that there was a 
time when men did not possess the con- 
veniences, the comforts, the ease which 
we today possess, to accept without 
wonder and admiration the service which 
society performs for us as individuals, 
is to have lost something without which 
we cannot be good citizens. 

Perhaps we are most of us inclined 
to accept without wonder this service 
because our memories are short both 
racially and as individuals. Or perhaps 
it is because we are quite ignorant of 
the history of so many of the things 
which contribute to our comfort and 
happiness. We do not see them as the 
outcome of a long process of evolution, 
the flower of the thought and labor of 
thousands of our fellowmen actuated by 
a real desire to make the world a better 
and an easier place to live in. 


THE PRESENT LINKED WITH THE PAST 


To see the world in which we live 
historically is to feel our indebtedness 
to the past; to feel that each of us is 
a part of the past, even more than we 


are parts of the present. It is to feel 
in a newer, stronger way, not only our 
responsibilities to millions of fellow men 
whose bodies are gone, but whose souls 
live in the things we see about us. It 
is, as the saying goes “to have tradi- 
tions,” to feel a very real part of an 
honorable past. It enables one to feel 


.not only one’s responsibilities to that 


past and the men who have thought 
and labored and suffered since the 
world began, but it gives us a greater 
sense of our responsibilities so far as 
the future is concerned. It helps us to 
so govern ourselves and our doings in 
the present that the outcome of our 
actions in the future may not be un- 
worthy of our glorious past. 


GETTING THE RIGHT VIEWPOINT OF THE 
BANK 


I sometimes wonder as I stand in the 
lobby of one of our great city banks 
and watch the long line of men and 
women waiting their turn at the teller’s 
window, how many of them regard the 
institution in this light. I wonder 
whether even the prosperous looking 
business man waiting to say a word to 
the cashier regards the institution 
which serves him in the way I think 
it should be regarded. 

I feel that if the laboring man saw 
the bank which held his savings, not 
as the stronghold of a much-maligned 
section of the “capitalistic classes,” but 
the production of men much like him- 
self, actuated in most cases by loves and 
hates and ambitions similar to his own, 
whether he would so readily listen, when 
temptation came, to the ravings of the 
soapbox orator. I feel that if he 
traced, as I have traced, the history of 
banking and seen how closely the devel- 
opment of banking as an institution has 
followed the development of civiliza- 
tion; if he had seen even in the history 
of our own country what the banks and 
American bankers had done in making 
the United States what it is today he 
would perhaps regard the building in 
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which he stands and the men who serve 
him in it in an entirely different way. 

If that business man _ could be 
brought to see the bank which serves 
him less as an organization whose rep- 
resentative in the person of the cashier 
had spoiled all his carefully laid plans 
by refusing him the loan he asked, than 
as a part of a world-wide organization 
which made his business possible, per- 
haps he would not feel so bitter. If 
he knew a little of the history of this 
organization and the traditions of serv- 
ice which during the centuries it had 
more or less consistently lived up to, 
he would perhaps feel that after all 
was said and done, the effect of the 
bank’s refusal to grant him a loan was 
a very small matter when compared 
with the service it rendered him as a 
part of the business world. 

And perhaps that teller whose courte- 
sy to customers is sometimes tempered 
by the quality of their clothes, would 
act differently, if he knew a little more 
of the history of the institution of which 
he formed a part; if he appreciated as 
he should the fact that the banks of 


this country and the banks of every 
other country rest now, as they have 
rested in the past, upon the savings of 
the masses, not upon the wealth of the 
few. 


BANKING IN RETROSPECT 

I sometimes wish, as one intensely 
interested not only in the past of 
American banking, but as one equally 
interested in the possibilities of its fu- 
ture, that I could conduct a sort of 
Cook’s Tour of banking throughout the 
ages. I should like to have business 
men, workingmen and bankers stand 
with me in the Wall Street of ancient 
Rome—that street called Janus, lying 
just north of the Forum—the heart of 
the Roman banking district since the 
fourth century B. C. Here we would 
see the Roman bankers seated in their 
compartments on high stools behind the 
tables upon which was piled their stock 
in trade, coins of all shapes and sizes. 
We would be surprised by the many 
ways in which their surroundings and 
duties resembled those of their modern 
successors. The apartments in which 
the bankers sat and transacted their 
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business lay just behind a_ portico 
whose impressive architecture strikingly 
resembled the front of many of our 
modern bank buildings. Large Roman 
numerals on the pillars of this portico 
made it possible to distinguish the 
quarters of one banker from the other. 

So striking in fact’ would be the re- 
semblance to the modern American 
bank that, barring the question of lan- 
guage, the American bank teller would 
speedily make himself quite at home in 
the office of his Roman forerunner. 

Nor would he find the business he 
was called upon to transact so greatly 
different from the business he transacts 
today. While even bankers are in 
clined today to regard the ancient 
Roman banker as more of a money- 
changer than as a banker in the modern 
sense of the word, the high stage of 
development of Roman commerce de- 
manded bank service almost as com- 
plicated as our own. While, of course, 
the Roman banker had none of the in 
numerable aids to quick and efficient 
transaction of business which the 
American banker has today, he man 
aged with the tools and facilities at his 
disposal to conduct a large and intri 
cate business. His daily routine in 
cluded the opening of accounts, the sale 
of exchange, the granting of loans, the 
buying of mortgages, and the furnish 
ing of letters of credit. 

Thus had we stood any business day 
in front of the bankers’ portico on the 
Via Janus, we would have seen at one 
moment a young patrician hurrying into 
his favorite banker’s to draw a_ thou- 
sand resteatii to bet on his favorite 
gladiator, who was to fight that after- 
noon in the near-by Coliseum. A few 
minutes later we might see a couple of 
Greek slaves passing through the 
portico into the office of another banker, 
perhaps to deposit their savings against 
the time when they might accumulate 
enough to buy their freedom. Or we 
might even see a portly merchant dis 
mount from his richly ornamented lit 
ter, to be met on the portico by the 
banker himself, perhaps come to seek 
aid in financing the movement of a cargo 
of grain from Alexandria in Egypt. 

And if it were possible for us to- 
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get into conversation with the banker 
whose office stands nearest to us, we 
would find that the Roman banking sys 
tem, like the Roman banking offices 
and the routine of the Roman banker, 
possessed many features similar to our 
own. While there were no 
banks in the modern sense, money could 
be “saved” much as we save it today. 
The man or woman who wished to put 
something by for a rainy day could 
either entrust it to the bankers, place 
it in the hands of the priests, or de- 
posit it in the vaults provided and 
guarded by the Roman State. If the 
money was deposited with the banker, 
the depositor could have a choice of 
what was equivalent to a “thrift ac- 
count” or a “checking account.” If he 
decided to maintain a “thrift account,” 
he was paid interest on his balances. 
If he decided, on the other hand, to 
have the privilege of drawing checks 
against his deposits, he received no 
interest. The Romans were also accus- 
tomed to lending their surplus funds 
to the bankers for a specified period 
at a fixed rate of interest. These 
funds the bankers were permitted to 
invest to the best of their judgment. 
Thus we see that even in those days 
the investment banker was in existence 
and the Romans had sufficient faith in 
his judgment and farsightedness to 
entrust to him their surplus funds. 

Not only did the investment banker 
of today have his prototype in ancient 
Rome, but the safe-deposit company of 
today with its facilities for storing and 
safeguarding the valuables of the pub- 
lic was also represented in the Eternal 
City. The safe-deposit vaults of an- 
cient Rome, many of them occupying 
buildings of vast extent, were under the 
direction of the state, and judging from 
what we know of them were institu- 
tions as useful and as well managed as 
their modern successors. 


savings 


In ancient Rome, as in modern 
America, the bank existed to serve the 
needs of the public. It grew with 
Rome, developing a more and more 
complicated service, as the demands of 
Roman commerce and finance became 
more varied. Just as the banker does 
today, the Roman banker helped the 
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exporter to exchange the products of 
Rome for the products of the outlying 
parts of the Roman world, whether they 
happened to be the wheat and fabrics 
of Egypt, the dyestuffs of Tyre, or the 
tin and iron of ancient Britain. Like 
the bankers of today they used the sur- 
plus of the people to finance the foreign 
trade of their country. They performed 
a function in the economic machinery 
of the Roman State which played no 
small part in laying the foundation of 
the modern world. 

The disintegration of the Roman 
economic system which followed the 
decline of Roman political power, pro- 
duced chaotic economic conditions which 
made commercial intercourse difficult 
not only between different countries but 
even between different cities a short 
distance apart. As we have come to 
see during the past two years political 
and economic stability is the sine qua 
non of international commerce and 
finance. The splitting up of the Ro- 
man Empire introduced a period of de- 
cline, so far as banking was concerned. 
The bankers for a long time tended to 
remain small money-lenders and money- 
changers, performing, it is true, a valu- 
able function in the district where they 
lived, but possessing neither the oppor- 
tunities nor the facilities they had in the 
time of ancient Rome. 

It was not until Venice became 
“Queen of the Adriatic,” and succeeded 
for a time in partially emulating the 
greatness and power of Rome, that the 
banker in the modern sense, and in the 
ancient Roman sense, came again into 
his own. Beginning as an organization 
designed to serve as a government-con- 
trolled bureau for the borrowing of 
money for state purposes, the first bank 
of which we have a record in the Middle 
Ages in time became a bank of deposit 
and apparently in time developed ways 
and means of handling an extensive 
foreign exchange business. The Vene- 
tians of those days were not only 
masters of the seas but the foreign 
traders par excellence of the time. And 
read of their 
history, their banks like the great 
American banks of today served to 
place at the disposal of the Venetians 


judging from what we 
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exporters and traders the surplus funds 
of the people of Venice. As had been 
the case in Rome, with the growth of 
the country’s commerce, their skill and 
facilities increased. They seemed to 
have worked shoulder to shoulder with 
the great merchants of Venice to in- 
crease the wealth and extend the power 
of their city. 

Down through medieval times to the 
dawn of the modern era, we can trace 
the same close alliance between the 
banker and those forces which worked 
for economic stability and _ progress. 
To recount the changing fortunes of the 
banking profession up to the beginning 
of the last century would be to retell 
the story of the slow growth of the 
foundations upon which our modern 
civilization rests. What the banker and 
the banks did to aid in the exploration 
of all parts of the world after the dis- 
covery of America, what he did to de- 
velop the commerce and new civiliza- 
tion which began to take shape more 
and more clearly, would be a repetition, 
on a large scale, of the story of enter- 
prise already told regarding the Roman 
and Venetian banker. 


THE BANKER’S SERVICE TO CIVILIZATION 


During the centuries the bank and the 
banker have served to develop and 
extend the use of money and banking 
credit. Thus in a very real sense the 
banker may rightly claim to have done 
much to enable the people of the civil- 
ized world to enjoy those things which 
depend upon an adequate currency. 

In his recently published “Outline of 
History” H. G. Wells, by implication 
at least. puts this side of the history 
of banking in an inimitable way. 

“The first effect of money,” says Mr. 
Wells, “was to give freedom of move- 
ment and leisure to a number of people 
who could not otherwise have enjoyed 
these privileges. And that is the pecu- 
liar value of money to mankind. Instead 
of a worker or helper being paid in 
kind and in such a way that he is tied 
as much in his enjoyment as in his 
labor, money leaves him free to do as 
he pleases amidst a wide choice of pur- 
chaseable aids, eases and indulgences. 
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He may eat his money, or drink it, or 
give it to a temple, or spend it in 
learning something, or save it against 
some foreseen occasion. That is the 
good of money, the freedom of its uni- 
versal convertibility. But the freedom 
money gives the poor man is nothing 
to the freedom money has given the 
rich man. With money rich men ceased 
to be tied to lands, houses, stores, 
flocks and herds. They could change 
the nature and locality of their posses- 
sions with an unheard-of freedom. In 
the third and second century B. C. this 
release, this untethering of wealth, be- 
gan to tell upon the general economic 
life of the Roman and Hellenized world. 
People began to buy land and the like 
not for use but to sell against a profit. 
People borrowed to buy, speculation 
developed. No doubt there were bank- 
ers in the Babylon of 1000 B. C., but 
they lent in a far more limited and 
solid way bars of metal and stocks of 
goods. That earlier world was a world 
of barter and payment in kind, and it 
went slowly and much more staidly and 
stably, for that reason. In that state 
the vast realm of China has remained 
almost down to the present time. 
Rome was a political and financial cap- 
ital, and in the latter respect at least 
she was a new kind of city.” 

This statement of the advantages to 
civilization springing from the grow- 
ing use of money and the whole system 
of finance which rested upon it as a 
foundation, shows in a striking way, the 
service the banker as the manager of 
the world’s money, performed not only 
in those early days but down through 
the centuries to the dawn of the modern 
era. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF BANKING 


Perhaps the most amazing develop- 
ment of banks has occurred during the 
past seventy-five years, a development 
which began with the industrial revolu- 
tion and has paralleled closely the 
changes which have occurred in the so- 
cial and economic structure of our civ- 


ilization ever since. True, the economic 
and political developments which occur- 
red after the discovery of America gave 
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the banker an opportunity to play a 
larger part in the economic life of the 
world than he had perhaps played since 
the decline of the Roman power. True, 
he did not fail to profit by those things 
which have done so much to make mod- 
ern civilization what it is today. The 
invention of paper, the invention of 
printing, the improvement of communi- 
cation, the growth of foreign commerce, 
all had their effect on his business and 
the service he attempted to perform for 
the business community of the Middle 
Ages. 

But the bank as we see it today is 
largely the product of the last seventy- 
five years. 

The gradual growth of international 
commerce, the coming of the steam 
engine and the development of the 
steamship, the invention and perfecting 
of the telegraph instrument, the pass- 
ing of the old form of industrialism 
and the coming of the new—all these 
things and the changes which they 
brought about in the form and purposes 
of our civilization were reflected in the 
development of bank service. Not only 
did they become part of the service of 
the average bank, but the average bank 
played a leading part in placing the 
facilities which these changes produced 
at the disposal of the man in the street. 
For instance, the bankers of the world 
are perhaps as much responsible for the 
railroads of America as the men who 
planned and built them. Without the 
bank the railroads of America would 
probably not exist today. And with- 
out railroads could our civilization ex- 
ist? The bankers of Europe collected 
the capital which built the roads in the 
first place; the bankers of America 
financed the building. 

The same statement could be made 
in regard to half a hundred of our basic 
industries. The bank served as the 
gathering point for capital and the 
banker as the directive agent, who saw 
to it that the capital he had collected 
was wisely invested. 

A whole volume could be written on 
the theme: “The Banker as Pioneer.” 
The history of our country reveals the 
average banker as a man who kept pace 
with the developments of his day—a 
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man who invariably drew about himself 
and his institution the best knowledge 
and the best mechanical skill of his 
time, in order that he might serve his 
public as his traditions taught him they 
should be served. 

Fully to appreciate how true this last 
statement is it is only necessary to com- 
pare the average American bank of 
seventy-five years ago with the modern 
city bank of today. In that way we 
can see with startling clearness reflect- 
ed in the bank and its service the grow- 
ing complexity of an evolving civiliza- 
tion and the successful efforts of the 
banker to achieve within his institution 
ways and means of meeting the grow- 
ing demands which were made on both 
bank and banker. 

In no respect, perhaps, is this change 
more strikingly manifest than in the 
character of the present banking struc- 
ture as compared with those of seventy- 
five years ago. This change has taken 
place most rapidly within the past 
quarter of a century and is still pro- 
gressing with increasing pace. 

The modern bank building, whether 
designed exclusively for the bank’s use 
or representing a combination for bank 
and office purposes, symbolizes the so- 
lidity and strength which should be 
typical of the institution itself, and 
more than that is usually an example 
of a high degree of architectural taste. 
It also provides in its arrangement and 
equipment for the safety, comfort and 
convenience of those who deal with the 
bank, and thus offers a welcome to the 
public, indicating that the bank has 
awakened to the desirability of friend- 
lier relations. And the people have been 
quick to respond to this new spirit, as 
the increased ratio of gain in business 
which almost invariably follows upon 
the opening of a new bank abundantly 
shows. 

The facilities of the modern bank are 
so familiar to the most of us that it 
seems hardly necessary to describe them 
in any great detail. The modern banker 
recognizes that this is an age of ma- 
chinery. He does not feel that a man 
or woman should be called upon to do 
work which a machine can do as well 
or better. The volume of business he 
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is expected to handle accurately aud 
expeditiously, as compared with the 
volume of business his predecessor of 
seventy-five years ago handled, has 
forced this belief upon him. 

Today, as in most industries, banking 
institutions, no matter how small, make 
extensive use of labor-saving devices. 
Adding machines, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, “automatic cashiers,” telephones, 
telautographs, pneumatic tubes, tele- 
graph wires—these are but a few of the 
products of modern inventiveness and 
mechanical skill, which the banker has 
adopted in the conduct of his business. 
Like the manager of an efficient factory, 
for speed, accuracy, and 
economy, and shares with those he 
serves the benefits which accrue from 
the operation of every new labor-saving 
device or method. 

Gone are the sputtering pens of 
seventy-five years ago and with them 
the unwieldy ledgers and books which 
littered up the offices of the banks of 
olden days. They are gone with the 
need that existed in those days for the 
tellers to count personally all the coin 
they received each day. The modern 
bank uses bookkeeping machines and 
loose-leaf ledgers and the tellers entrust 
the counting of the coin they receive 
to a machine which counts, sorts and 
wraps it, in a fraction of the time the 
task would take them to perform the 
work. 

But a few vears ago, when the pay- 
ing teller wanted to communicate with 
the bookkeeper in regard to a doubtful 
check, he had to leave his cage and go 
for the information himself. Today, 
abandoning even the telephone, he uses 
the telautograph, that ingenious elec- 
trical instrument which in an instant 
transmits, in the handwriting of the 
sender, the query to the man who can 
supply an answer. 

Mechanical check-writers have routed 
simultaneously pens and forgers. Ma- 
chines which have 
eliminated a large part of the end of 
the month work which made the life of 
the average bank employee a burden to 
him at least twelve times a year. 


he works 


write statements 


The mechanical means of facilitating 
the transaction of business are not con- 
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fined to the inside of the bank building. 
Many banks today have leased private 
telegraph wires connecting their various 
offices which permit the officers of the 
organization in one city to communicate 
instantaneously with the officers in an- 
other. 

In short, the modern bank has taken 
advantage of all the facilities which our 
complex economic organism offers those 
who would transact business swiftly and 
accurately. And so firmly do the boards 
of directors of most of our banks be- 
lieve that it is their duty first of all 
to serve their public, that they in most 
cases go out of their way to place the 
facilities they possess at the disposal 
of their community. So thoroughgoing 
has the adoption of this policy on the 
part of our larger banks become, that 
the average business man in search of 
business information or aid in the solu- 
tion of some problem which confronts 
him almost instinctively thinks of his 
banker. And his instinct is sound. The 
banker in the larger city is in touch 
with all parts of the world and finds 
it almost as easy to discuss conditions 
in France with the manufacturer who 
plans to launch a selling campaign in 
that country as he does to discuss the 
state of the cotton crop in Texas with 
the country banker who drops in to see 
him. 

The banker has developed his ability 
to serve through the particular institu- 
tion he controls to such an extent that 
even the phrase applied so aptly to the 
modern bank ‘“‘a department store of 
finance” fails completely to describe 
it. 

The banker’s ability to serve is co- 
extensive with the civilized world. Our 
world rests so completely on a founda 
tion of credit that it could hardly be 
otherwise. And it is in this fact that 
the promise of the future lies so far as 
our banks are concerned. The banker 


occupies what we might call a strong 
strategic position in our national af 
Reaching all classes as he does, 


fairs. 
knowing their feelings as he must, 
serving the whole community, as he has 
for many the best ot 


positions to serve as a leader both in 


vears, he is in 
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the affairs of the city or town where 
his bank happens to be located and in 
the larger affairs of the nation. He can 
be. if he will, a statesman as well as a 
banker, and a statesman whose opinions 
and actions are based upon the soundest 
of foundations—personal knowledge of 
national and international conditions. 
That the banks of the United States 
will live up to this high ideal, in the 
future, to a greater and greater extent, 
I cannot help but believe as I recall 
their long and useful history. In their 
present attitude towards the communi- 
ties they serve, I find further support 
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for this conviction. All that is now 
needed to enable the banker to perform 
his maximum service to the community 
and the nation, is a better understanding 
between community and banker. The 
community must come to know the 
banker less as a banker and more as a 
human being, striving like other men to 
serve his community as best he can. 
The banker on his side must keep clear- 
ly in mind his traditions and do what 
he can to make these traditions known 
to those with whom he deals. Thus 
will result an entente cordiale from 
which the world may expect much. 


a 


America’s International Banking and 
Financial Relations 


By Elmer H. Youngman 


HE world war brought about a 
sharp reversal in the financial 
position of the United States. 

We have not only bought back the 
major portion of American securities 
held abroad, but have ourselves made 
heavy investments on foreign account. 
Because of reduced amounts which we 
are required to pay in the shape of 
interest and principal on foreign cap- 
ital invested in the United States, the 
lessened amount of tourists’ expendi- 
tures abroad and decrease in_ the 
amount paid for insurance premiums 
and freight rates to foreign concerns, 
and especially because of, the great in- 
crease in the exportation of American 
products, the balance of trade has been 
for several years running heavily in 
our favor. The causes of these changes 
are too well known to require rehearsal. 

From the marked change which has 
taken place in our financial situation, 
it might be inferred at first glance that 
the European war resulted in a tre- 
mendous accession of wealth to the 
United States and that it has vastly im- 
proved our financial position. If we 


could accept figures at their face value, 
no other conclusion could possibly be 
reached. ‘The tremendous increase in 
our expert trade, the marvelous growth 
of banking, the additions to the supply 
of money in circulation, the large 
amount of capital invested abroad and 
the liberal scale of expenditure on 
which the majority of our people now 
live—all these things would seem to 
spell an enormous accession of wealth 
and an unexampled prosperity. 

But there are some offsetting condi- 
tions. Against our investment of up- 
wards of ten billion dollars abroad, we 
have incurred a domestic debt of more 
than twenty billions. The latter we 
are quite sure to have to pay. It is 
by no means certain that our foreign 
debtors will pay what they are owing 
to us; in fact, it is quite certain that 
some of them will not. Besides, the 
dislocation in prices and the more or 
less general disturbance of industrial 
relations largely tend to counteract the 
apparent advantages which the war has 
brought in other directions. 

But whether the changes in our finan- 
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cial relations which the war _ has 
brought about be considered beneficial 
or otherwise, there is no doubt that 
these changes have taken place, and 
particularly with reference to our posi- 
tion in respect to the trade and finance 
of other countries. 

Before the outbreak of the European 
war our relation to foreign investments 
was comparatively negligible. Our 
bankers had been called upon only to 
a slight extent to participate in foreign 
loans. As a rule, when these loans 
were absorbed to some extent in this 
country at the time of their original 
issue, they were soon after passed on 
to foreign holders. Now the situation 
is completely changed. Great Britain, 
France and Germany have been de- 
prived of the position which they for- 
merly enjoyed as the principal agents 
in placing fresh capital throughout the 
world, and the functions which they 
formerly fulfilled in this respect have 
been devolved, to a very large extent, 
upon the United States. 


AMERICAN FINANCIAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


This new situation, calling for large 
amounts of capital and the exercise of 
a high degree of financial skill, found 
our bankers but partially equipped for 
the new and important duties they were 
thus suddenly called upon to perform. 
Fortunately, the banking system of the 
country had been brought into some de- 
gree of unity by the Federal Reserve 
Act, which became a law before the 
breaking out of the European war, but 
did not get into actual operation until 
some months after the beginning of the 
conflict. 

Prior to the enactment of this law, 
we had taken absolutely no steps to- 
ward equipping the banking institu- 
tions of the country for foreign service. 
The reason for this neglect is to be 
found in the fact that the domestic de- 
mand for banking facilities was so great 
that our banks found their capital and 
activities fully employed in this direc- 
tion, and the incentive to go into the 
foreign field was wholly lacking. 
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The Federal Reserve Law as orig- 
inally enacted took the first step in the 
direction of preparing the banks of the 
country for a service that was destined 
to grow rapidly in importance within 
a few years after the passage of this 
act. Reference is made to the provision 
of the Federal Reserve Act which auth- 
orized national banks having a million 
dollars capital and surplus or over to 
establish branches abroad. 

Experience developed the fact that 
the national banks were slow in taking 
advantage of this provision, and even 
up to the present time only a limited 
number of the large banks have estab- 
lished branches in foreign countries. 

As a further means of encouragement 
of the extension of American banking 
facilities abroad, the Federal Reserve 
Act was subsequently amended by 
authorizing national banks to subscribe 
for the stock of institutions organized 
under state laws for doing a foreign 
banking business; and, by a still later 
amendment, Federal corporations were 
authorized to engage in foreign bank- 


ing and financial operations, the stock 
of which might be owned in whole or 
in part by the existing national banks. 

Both of these provisions have been 
taken advantage of to a considerable 
extent and under the former one sev- 


eral important concerns have been 
formed for the purpose of carrying on 
banking operations abroad. 


TIMIDITY IN ENTERING THE 
FOREIGN FIELDS 


SOME 


It would seem from this experience 
that the American banks are reluctant 
to venture into the foreign field indivi- 
dually except in the case of a few of 
the more important institutions. The 
majority of the banks, it would seem, 
choose to unite with others in explor- 
ing a field with which they are alto- 
gether unfamiliar. 

The latest attempt to unite, not only 
the banks, but the manufacturing, in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural 
interests in the formation of an institu- 
tion to develop America’s foreign trade 
is to be found in the effort to organize 
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the Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion with a capital of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars and authorized to issue its 
debentures to ten times that amount. 

The fundamental conception govern- 
ing the organization of a corporation of 
the last-named type is to be found in 
the nature of its functions, which are 
intended to be chiefly of an investment 
character. 

The demand for the formation of 
such an organization arose from the 
fact that it was found that the com- 
mercial banks, with their deposits pay- 
able on demand, could not adequately 
meet the needs for long-term financing 
which the European situation called 
for. 

The experience of the limited num- 
ber of corporations already formed un- 
der this new law, and the fact that the 
larger corporation to which reference 
has just been made has not as yet be- 
gun business operations, furnish in- 
adequate data on which to rest a con- 
clusion as to the probable efficacy of 
the new measure in meeting our pres- 
ent requirements with relation to Eu- 
ropean trade. 


LACK OF INTEREST IN FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS 


Perhaps the underlying condition 
which will tend to militate against the 
complete success of institutions of this 
character is that which has been re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle as the limiting influence in the in- 
vestment of American capital abroad, 
namely, that the demand for capital 
here is still so intense that unusual at- 
tractions or incentives have to be of- 
fered for luring American dollars into 
foreign lands. 

But as tending to counteract this con- 
dition to some extent, it may be said 
that there is a growing realization of 
our necessity of making foreign invest- 
ments if we are to maintain the output 
of our farms and factories at anything 
like their present capacity, which quite 
exceeds the demands for home con- 
sumption. 

Although foreign trade, as well as 
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that within the borders of any particu- 
lar nation, may and does have highly 
beneficial effects upon individuals and 
the community at large, such trade has 
profit for its chief motive, and it is this 
prospect of profit which must be relied 
on as the final element in determining 
the disposition of the United States to 
extend its financial and banking opera- 
tions into foreign countries. 

Our banking institutions have already 
heavily engaged in short-term financing 
of exports to Europe and with results 
that have been far from satisfactory. 
Under present conditions, the limits 
within which credit can be advanta- 
geously extended on present lines has 
been substantially reached. 

Should the banks be compelled to 
carry these credits indefinitely, or if 
any considerable part of them should 
finally fail to be met, it would result 
in greatly diminished interest in at- 
tempts to further expand our interna- 
tional credits. This disposition would 
be increased should it turn out that the 
indebtedness of foreign governments to 
the United States will not be paid. 


FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS OF OUR FOR- 
EIGN CREDIT PROBLEM 


There are two elements of prime im- 
portance in the future relation which 
the United States is to sustain toward 
international banking and financial op- 
erations. The first of these relates to 
the ability of European governments 
and individuals to furnish satisfactory 
security. Unless such security can be 
provided, it is idle to expect that our 
banks or people will take the risk 
which the improperly-secured invest- 
ment of capital would inevitably entail. 

Even after satisfactory security is 
provided, the question of our making 
investments abroad will depend very 
largely upon the possession of surplus 
funds for that purpose. The high rates 
which first-class domestic securities 
yield would seem to indicate that at 
present no such surplus is available. It 
can only become so in the future by a 
much greater disposition to save than 
now appears evident among the masses 
of the American people. 
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ALERT TO 
THE 


AND GOVERNMENT 
REQUIREMENTS OF 
SITUATION 


BANKERS 
THE 


In a general way it may be consid- 
ered that both the Government and the 
bankers have done everything possible 
to adapt our banking and investment 
machinery to the special demands of 
the existing credit situation in Europe. 
The banks have not only been permit- 
ted to go into the foreign field on their 
own account, but as already stated they 
are authorized to engage in this enter- 
prise through concerted effort. Espe- 
cially designed types of corporations to 
meet the exigencies of the situation 
have also been devised. Bankers, man- 
ufacturers, farmers and others as in- 
dividuals have been insistent in their 
endeavors to arouse public interest in 
the matter of foreign investment, and 
if their efforts have not as yet achieved 
quite the success hoped for it must be 
attributed to the fact that lack of sur- 
plus earnings has caused a comparative 
scarcity of investment capital and that 
such funds as were available could find 
safe employment at home at rates of 
interest heretofore quite unknown in 
the history of the country. 

Until the financial and _ industrial 
situation in the United States is 
brought back more nearly to a normal 
position, and until political, industrial 
and commercial conditions in Europe 
become more stable, it would seem that 
the chances of our doing anything in a 
large way in the matter of foreign in- 
vesting does not appear promising. Un- 
til such restoration takes place, the 
financing of imports and exports will 
very likely have to be carried forward 
in the same way as it has been in former 
years. If existing facilities for financ- 
ing foreign trade have been largely ex- 
hausted, the only remedy in view of 
existing conditions, would seem to be to 
curtail the volume of such trade to an 
extent that will bring it within the 
of the command, 
This course 


means at its 
doubt 


scope 
will no result in 
much inconvenience and some distress, 


but inevitably in the course of time 
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such a condition tends to effect its own 
cure. 

If indisposition or inability to save 
may partly account for America’s pres- 
ent lack of more effectual participation 
in the foreign investment market, it 
may be said on the other hand that it 
is owing to the same difficulty abroad 
that a number of the countries are not 
able to pay for food, raw materials and 
manufacturers which otherwise could 
be obtained from the United States. 

The war expenditures in Europe still 
continue large. With the impoverish- 
ment which the great struggle super- 
induced, the means to lay out large 
sums in new constructions no longer 
exist. The deficiency could be made 
up in part by practicing a more rigid 
economy in regard to expenditures not 
absolutely necessary. This would help 
in making it possible for Europe to buy 
more largely in the United States and 
especially of those things which are 
needed in order to get her own indus- 
tries reestablished. On the other hand, 
if the people of the United States 
would curtail their present extravagant 
rate of expenditure, they would thus be 
in a position to buy very largely of Eu- 
ropean securities and thus help in main- 
taining the production of our own farms 
and factories at something approaching 
their full capacity. 

While the problem is thus seen to be 
a two-sided one, it is largely dependent 
upon greater economy in this country 
and in Europe. 


UNITED STATES WILLING TO HELP 


The disposition to do everything pos- 
sible in restoring prosperity in Europe 
seems to be very general throughout the 
United States, and this disposition does 
not originate wholly in benevolent mo- 
tives, but it is quite fully realized that 


such a policy would greatly redound to 
Unfortunately, 


our own prosperity. 
however, the ability to put this disposi- 
tion into effect is limited by conditions 
already mentioned. 

If. however, all has not been done 
that could be wished, it must not be in- 
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ferred that no progress has been made. 
As already shown, several of the very 
large banks of the United States have 
established numerous branches in vari- 
ous quarters of the world. Our banks 
have also acquired either substantial or 
controlling interests in a number of for- 
eign banks and financing corporations 
and a number of these are now in suc- 
cessful operation in various quarters of 
the world. The number of foreign 
banks established in the United States 
has also very largely increased within 
recent years. 


RESTRICTIVE POLICY TOWARD BRANCHES 
OF FOREIGN BANKS 

It is to be regretted, however, that the 
United States has not seen fit to ac- 
cord to the branches of foreign banks 
the same liberal treatment which has 
been given to the branches of American 
banks established abroad. The state 
laws of this country quite generally 
limit the business of branches of for- 
eign banks within very narrow restric- 
tions; although, when our own banks go 
abroad, they expect to do all kinds of 
banking business, with the possible ex- 
ception of issuing notes. 


OUR FUTURE ATTITUDE TOWARD INTER- 
NATIONAL BANKING AND 
FINANCE 
Reviewing the matter in its general 
aspects, it must be concluded that the 


future of America’s attitude toward in- 
ternational banking and finance depends 
less upon the disposition of the Ameri- 
can banking public and the people at 
large and more upon the ability of Eu- 
rope to furnish the kind of security re- 
quired, and the further ability of our 
own people to put by a surplus suffi- 
cient to enable them to buy European 
securities to any considerable extent. 

If the United States has thus far 
not quite fulfilled the expectations of 
the countries of Europe who are look- 
ing to us for their credit supplies, this 
failure cannot be attributed to indif- 
ference in the matter, nor to our fail- 
ure to realize the importance of the 
problems involved. In fact, the sub- 
ject has been discussed in all its as- 
pects by bankers, business men, far- 
mers and substantially all classes in 
the country. 

Probably at the bottom of the diffi- 
culty will be found the disorganized 
and unsatisfactory state of political and 
economic conditions prevailing quite 
generally throughout Europe. This dis- 
turbed position of affairs in that quar- 
ter of the world has largely operated to 
destroy confidence, and in a matter so 
delicate as the investment of capital 
in foreign lands, especially where such 
experience involves a new departure, 
the absence of confidence is necessarily 
fatal to anything like a satisfactory de- 
velopment in this direction. 














O set the face in the right direction and then 
simply to travel on, unmindful and never dis- 


couraged by even frequent relapses by the way, is the 


secret of all human achievement. 


—Ralph Waldo Trine 

















Some Achievements of The Bankers 
Magazine 
By the Editor 


NY attempt to record the achieve- 
ments of THe Bankers MaGa- 
ZINE is liable to subject itself 
to the charge of self-praise. In the 
case of publications, as of individuals, 
indulgence in self-praise is not apt to 
enlist much outside interest. But after 
a continuous existence of three-quarters 
of a century, something may be con- 
ceded to the privileged garrulity of 
age. 

The long period that has intervened 
since the establishment of the Maca- 
ZINE necessarily makes a review of its 
history less inclusive of those now con- 
cerned in its publication than of others 
who long since retired from association 
with it. It is therefore only a matter 
of justice to those who in the past la- 
bored with conscientious devotion to 
ideals, and with excellent results, to 


pay to them the tribute which is their 
due. 

Besides, in surveying the record of 
Tue Bankers MaGazine during the 
last seventy-five years, the chief en- 
comiums must fall upon the bankers 
and other contributors who have made 


its pages an authoritative reflex of 
American banking principles and _his- 
tory. While the editorial pages have 
endeavored in so far as possible to keep 
abreast of the best banking thought of 
the day, they have, in the main, merely 
been the mirrors which have reflected 
the views of banking and economic ex- 
perts throughout the world. 

In carefully examining the bound 
volumes of the Magazine from 1846 
to the present time, one is struck by 
the fact that here is presented a more 
complete record of banking history and 
progress than may be found elsewhere. 
This statement is well supported by the 
fact that hardly any writer on banking 
and finance in recent years has failed 
to make liberal quotations from _ this 
source when dealing comprehensively 
with the country’s banking history. 
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In the earlier years of the Macazine 
very careful attention was given to the 
presentation of complete banking and 
economic statistics, and this character 
of information alone renders the earlier 
volumes of very great usefulness to 
students of banking and economics. 
Subsequently the furnishing of statis- 
tics became so much a matter of gov- 
ernmental function, supplemented by 
various other services, that this feature 
of the MaGazine was gradually dis- 
continued. At present the desire for 
the freshest statistical information is 
such as to call for a more frequent pub- 
lication of information of this character 
than possibly could be made in a pe- 
riodical appearing only once a month. 


SOUND BANKING PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS 


From the outset of its career the 
Tue Bankers Magazine has fought 
steadily and as resolutely as it knew 
how for the maintenance of a thorough- 
ly sound system of banking and finance. 
It opposed a greenback currency as a 
permanent part of the country’s cir- 
culation, and took strong ground 
against the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver and in support of the gold 
standard. As a substitute for the bond- 
secured currency of national banks, it 
proposed a circulation based upon coin 
and commercial paper, and for years 
steadily advocated this reform, even at 
a time when it was received with little 
favor by the majority of the bankers of 
the country. 

As fundamental to the most efficient 
functioning of our banking system, it 
has been maintained that the banks 
should not only be carefully managed, 
but that they should have an adequate 
capital in proportion to their liabilities 
to the public and that their reserves 
should consist of gold in a proper ratio 
to their deposits and other debts. 

It is only a deserved acknowledge- 
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ment of the faithfulness and ability of 
the first editor of Tue Bankers MaGa- 
ZINE to say that during the first quarter 
of a century of the publication’s ex- 
istence it was conducted with remark- 
able care and ability. The numbers for 
these years contain a minute record of 
practically every phase of banking and 
economics, not only so far as relates to 
this country, but to the leading coun- 
tries of the world. 


THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY 


At the time Tue Bankers MacGazine 
was established, in July 1846, the ques- 
tion of re-establishing the sub-Treasury 
system was then attracting public at- 
tention. In the very first number of 
the publication appeared an article on 
the Constitutional Treasury System 
favoring that measure. In replying to 
this article THe Bankers Macazine 
editorially said: 


That scheme (the sub-Treasury) we 
consider utterly impracticable and _ inde- 
fensible; but, at the same time, our pages 
are open for the reception of any com- 
munications from the friends of the meas- 
ure. It is possible that Congress may pass 
such a law as contemplated by “A Consti- 
tutionalist,” but it can not be in force for 
six consecutive months, nor will it be, in 
our opinion, strictly complied with for 
forty-eight hours. 


This proved a bad prophecy for the 
law in question was passed on August 
6, 1846 and was not repealed until so 
late as 1920. Indeed, it has been only 
in recent months that the country has 
witnessed the abolition of the sub- 
Treasury to the Federal Reserve banks. 

The opinion of Tue Bankers Maga- 
ZINE in regard to the inadvisability of 
this system was steadily maintained. 
Speaking of the matter in the July, 
1847 issue, it was said: 


Of all financial blunders ever enacted by 
our Government, this has proved most in- 
jurious to every common interest of the 
people, and has been attended by the fewest 
compensating influences. It was the be- 
ginning of the sequestration of the most 
valuable part of our circulating medium, 
which has grown into a stubborn system of 
hoarding, and, which now constitutes the 
most insurmountable obstacle to scientific 
financial organization. 
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The subsequent changes in editorial 
direction did not alter the views of the 
MaGazineE in respect to this manner of 
locking up the Government’s surplus 
funds. For years the commercial and 
financial interests of the country had 
suffered by such a withdrawal of large 
amounts of money from circulation and 
the ill effects of this policy were at- 
tempted to be corrected from time to 
time by the act of the secretary of the 
Treasury in making deposits of public 
funds in certain designated public de- 
positories. It was found in practice 
that the objections which Tur Banx- 
ERs MaGazine urged at the outset of 
this system were well founded, for the 
effect of alternately withdrawing and 
pouring out large amounts of Govern- 
ment funds was such as to subject the 
money market to sudden and violent 
alterations. It was urged upon the 
Government that the true policy in 
handling the revenues should be to re- 
ceive and disburse them in the same 
manner as is done by ordinary business 
concerns. In substance, this is the 


practice which has now been adopted. 


BANK NOTES AND OTHER BANK 
CREDITS 


Some of the essentials of sound 
banking were most admirably stated in 
this first issue of the publication. For 
instance, on page twenty-four of the 
number for July, 1846, appears the 
following statement from a pamphlet 
published in 1841 by Nathan Appleton 
of Boston: 


Bank notes are promises to pay on de- 
mand a given quantity of coin; they are 
promises to pay money, but they are not 
money in themselves. This is an important 
distinction, and the not making it is the 
source of most of the popular errors on 
the subject of currency. 

Bank credits, commonly called deposits, 
are of precisely the same general character 
as bank notes; they arise from the deposits 
of coin or bank notes, from the collection 
of individual notes, or from bills of ex- 
change, or from discounts made by the 
bank for the parties to whose credit they 
are placed. However originating, the bank 
admits them to be a debt payable in gold 
and silver on demand. 

They remain to the credit of the party 
owning them, because a bank credit, like 
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a bank note possessing the power of com- 
manding the coin at any moment, is prefer- 
able to the possession of it in specie. Bank 
notes and bank credit are convertible into 
each other at the pleasure of the possessor. 
They are essentially the same. 


A STERN RULE OF BANKING 


This same writer in the pamphlet re- 
ferred to expressed a maxim in regard 
to banking which for many years was 
carried on the outside page of Tue 
Bankers Macazinr, and it was as fol- 
lows: 

No expectation of forbearance or indul- 
gence should be encouraged. Favor and 
benevolence are not the attributes of good 
banking. Strict justice and the rigid per- 
formance of contracts are its proper foun- 
dation. 


Very early in its history Tue Bank- 
ers MaGazine took strong ground 
against debt repudiation. It is inter- 
esting to recall that in 1849 a strong 
communication on this subject was pub- 
lished from the pen of Jefferson Davis, 
then a Senator from the State of Mis- 
sissippi. 


AN EARLY PLEA FOR PEACE 


In the issue for April, appeared a 
very strong plea for peace among the 
nations of the world, put forth by Rev. 
W. J. Fox of England. 

In the first volume the position was 
taken that the interests of the two 
countries demanded amicable relations 
between Great Britain and the United 
States—a position which, it may be re- 
marked, has been held ever since that 
time and has been made the subject of 
several editorials in quite recent years. 

Naturally, THe Bankers MaGazine 
became the vehicle for the presentation 
of suggestions for improving the cur- 
rency of the country and in the Decem- 
ber, 1849, number appeared a compre- 
hensive plan for a national currency. 


CHARLES DICKENS A CONTRIBUTOR 


Among the writers represented in 
volume five appears the name _ of 
Charles Dickens, who wrote on “The 
Old Lady in Threadneedle Street,” 
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“The History of the Bank of England 
Note,” and “The First Bank Note 
Forgery.” ‘The article on the Bank of 
England Note was taken from “House- 
hold Words,” with which Mr. Dickens 
was at that time associated in an edi- 
torial capacity. 

A very simple truth in regard to 
banking, but which, unfortunately, has 
not been followed in our banking legis- 
lation, was presented in the August, 
1851, number in the following concise 
manner: 

“Restrictions upon bankers are taxes 
upon the public.” 

THE CIVIL WAR EPOCH 

About this time the Civil War broke 
out in the United States, and the ques- 
tion of providing an adequate currency 
became one of pressing importance. In 
February, 1862, Tue Bankers Maga- 
ZINE made a strong plea for a gold- 
note currency to be issued against a 
pledge of United States bonds, and dur- 
ing the war favored Government cur- 
rency to replace state bank notes, but at 
the same time expressed the hope of an 
early return to specie payments on the 
part of the Government and the banks. 

It will be interesting to note in con- 
nection with the banking and currency 
developments of the Civil War epoch 
that in a letter to Morris Ketchum of 
New York under date of May 12, 1863, 
Hugh McCulloch in explaining his rea- 
sons for accepting the position of 
Comptroller of the Currency said (re- 
ferring to the National Banking Law) 
“It created a system which would grad- 
ually supersede, and as far as circula- 
tion is regarded ought to supersede, the 
existing banking of the United States.” 

While the prediction of Mr. McCul- 
loch in regard to circulation has been 
sustained by events, that part of his 
opinion which referred to the displace- 
ment of the state banks by the national 
banks altogether has not been verified 
by the course of events. 

Copious extracts from the first an- 
nual report of Mr. McCulloch as 
Comptroller of the Currency were pre- 
sented in the issue for February, 1864. 
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This report remains to this day one of 
the best ever issued from the Comptrol- 
ler’s bureau and is especially valuable 
for the sound banking principles which 
it laid down. 


HOSTILITY TO NATIONAL BANKS 


While the National Banking System 
has not become universally popular, 
there was at its inception very much 
hostility toward it, which is well illus- 
trated by the report of the majority of 
the Committee on Banks to the New 
York Legislature, made on April 1, 
1864, and published in THe Bankers 
Magazine for June of that year, as fol- 
lows: 


The institutions of the states, created by 
and amendable to no other authority, are 
discharged from their obligations to the 
power from which they derived their be- 
ing, and as coolly transferred over to an- 
other jurisdiction as a pickpocket would 
empty the contents of a countryman’s wallet 
into his own. Who will maintain that a 
necessity exists at this time for increasing 
the banking capital of the country; or what 
the Legislature wants of the Government, 
in the transaction of its business, could not 
be as well supplied by the stable and tried 
banks of the states, as by the elecmosynary 
institutions hatched into existence by favors 
from the Treasury department and depend- 
ent upon special immunities for continued 
existence? 

This report wound up with an adverse 
recommendation on a bill permitting state 
hanks to become national banks. 


The heavy payments required by the 
Government during the Civil War pe- 
riod demanded fresh sources of revenue, 
and the taxation controversies occupy 
a very large space in the pages of the 
MaGazine during this period. 

Although realizing that unusual ex- 
pedition in the issuance of currency was 
required on account of the war, THE 
3ANKERS MaGazine strongly opposed 
large issues of Government paper. 

When Mr. Chase resigned as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, THe Bankers 
Macazine took occasion to criticize some 
of his policies, and especially his fail- 
ure to provide adequate taxation at the 
outset of the war. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of 
the New York banks to the National 
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Banking System, as referred to above, 
THe Bankers MaGazine was prompt 
to see the advantages of the new sys- 
tem, and in March, 1868, prominently 
published a long article by George 
Walker on “The Advantages of the Na- 
tional Bank System Now in Force.” 

In the issue for April, 1876, an ar- 
ticle from the pen of Sidney G. Fisher 
was published on ‘The Greenbacks in 
Court,” in which the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in Hep- 
burn vs. Griswold was opposed. 


FAMOUS LEGAL DECISIONS 


Among the legal decisions appearing 
about this time was that of McCulloch 
vs. Maryland on the taxation of the 
Bank of the United States. This opin- 
ion was written by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, and of course was a republication 
of that famous decision. The decisions 
in the legal tender case in 1871, name- 
ly, Hepburn vs. Griswold and Knox vs. 
Lee, were also published, and the dis- 
senting opinions of Chief Justice Chase 
and of Justices Clifford and Field, were 
also given. 


“THE CRIME OF 1873” 


A financial measure which became 
quite famous in the history of the 
country was published in the issue for 
June, 1873. This was the Coinage Act 
of that year, which later came to be 
known as “The Crime of 1873.” 

Along about 1874 the discussion of 
means of resuming specie payment was 
given prominence, and one of the no- 
table documents contained in the vol- 
ume for that year was the message of 
President Grant vetoing the bill for 
increasing the paper currency. Much 
interesting information was also _pre- 
sented regarding the panic of 1873. 
THe Bankers MaGazine at this time 
strongly insisted on adequate banking 
reserves and that the loans of the bank 
be limited in proportion to their cap- 
ital. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDITS FAVORED 


As early as January, 1873, Tue 
Bankers MaGazine came out strongly 
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in favor of a system of agricultural 
credits, and it has always maintained 
that the financial and banking needs of 
the farmers were a matter that should 
receive the careful attention of the 
Government. 

Throughout the year 1876 the silver 
question was prominently discussed in 
the Macazine’s pages and also the re- 
sumption of specie payments. 


THE BANK NOTE QUESTION 


About 1882 the bank-note question 
began to assume prominence in the edi- 
torial comment and contributed articles. 

Perhaps the most effective work ever 
done by THe Bankers MaGazine was 
accomplished through its persistency 
in demanding a reformation of our 
banking system. The editor of Tue 
Bankers Macazine was credited by 
Mr. Vreeland, chairman of the Bank- 
and Currency Committee of the House, 
with having done more than any other 
man in the country to prepare the way 
for currency reform. 


THE SILVER CONTROVERSY 


The silver controversy was reflected 
in the discussions appearing throughout 
the years 1895 and 1896. In the lat- 
ter year this controversy became an 
issue in the Presidential campaign and 
the position steadfastly adhered to by 
THe Bankers MaGazine in favor of 
the preservation of the gold standard 
and against the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver was sustained by the pop- 
ular vote. 






BANKERS’ BANK OF REDISCOUNT 


As far back as September, 1895, 
Tue Bankers MaGazine put forth a 
plan for a bankers’ bank which should 
have the privilege of emitting circulat- 
ing notes in exchange for commercial 
paper. This institution, in principle, 
was much the same as that embodied 
in present Federal Reserve banks and 
was intended to be a bankers’ redis- 


count bank. 
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INELASTIC BANK RESERVE 


Realizing the inflationary possibili- 
ties in the character of the money avail- 
able as banking reserves, it was pointed 
out in the issue for September 1903, 
page 290, that there was in circula- 
tion over five million dollars of full 
legal tender silver, then worth less than 
half its face value and an additional 
volume of three hundred and forty-six 
million of Government legal tender 
which could be used as reserves by the 
national banks, and that the outstand- 
ing issue of national bank needs, then 
amounting to over four hundred mil- 
lion dollars, could also be used as re- 
serves by the state banking institutions. 
In regard to the character of the bank- 
ing reserves it was declared: 


It will be essential, before a safe bank- 
credit currency can be had, not only to 
broaden the foundation, but to determine 
whether we are to build upon the rock of 
gold or the shifting sands of silver and 
Government paper. 


Reverting to this subject again in the 
issue for April, 1906, in an article on 
“Inelastic Bank Reserves,” it was 
pointed out that the silver, legal tenders 
and national bank notes constituted 
about fifty per cent. of the value of 
currency in circulation at that time and 
that the only elastic elements in the re- 
serves was the gold, which then 
amounted to something over $1,400,000. 
The belief was expressed then that 
much of our banking and currency diffi- 
culties arose from this inelasticity in 
the bank reserves. 


ASSET CURRENCY FAVORED 


About 1905 Tue Bankers Maca- 
ZINE began strongly to advocate an as- 
set currency, and pointed out that our 
issue of circulating medium was limited 
by the supply of United States bonds. 
In the issue for April, 1906, a compre- 
hensive article on “Coin and Commer- 
cial Paper as Foundations for a Bank- 
Note Currency” was published, the 
author being William B. Greene, 4 
former chief of division in the bureau 
of the comptroller of the currency and 
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for a number of years on the editorial 
staff of the MaGazine. 


REARRANGEMENT OF OUR BANKING 
SYSTEM 


It was at about this time that the 
question of a more thorough govern- 
mental control of great business enter- 
prises became prominent before the 
public. From the beginning of this 
movement, THe Bankers MaGazine 
advocated such a policy as would tend 
to correct the practices which had be- 
come subjects of popular complaint, 
and in the issue for April, 1907, its 
views on this subject were set forth 
at some length. 

The inadaptability of the American 
banking system to meet the expanding 
requirements of the country’s com- 
merce was clearly perceived, and in 
the issue for August, 1907, the rear- 
rangement of our banking system was 
proposed, to include the following 
classes of institutions: 


1. A bank of issue. 
2. International banks or 
companies. 

3. Railway banks. 
4. Agricultural banks. 

. Industrial banks. 

3. Marine banks. 

. Commercial banks. 

3. Trust companies. 


9. Savings banks. - 


finance 


While the three classes of banks 
last named were already in existence at 
that time, the other classes of institu- 
tions had not then been established. It 
is interesting to note that since the date 
mentioned we have established in the 
Federal Reserve banks a bank of issue; 
that we have already provided for or- 
ganizing international banks and fi- 
nance companies, some of which are 
now in operation; that we have a sys- 
tem of agricultural banks, and that 
there have recently been proposals for 
establishing a marine bank and trust 
company. No doubt in time the need of 
industrial and railway banks may also 
be seen. 
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In this article referring to the need 
of agricultural banks, it was said: 


Agricultural banks could legally do what 
many other banks are doing illegally. They 
could loan money on real estate. Further- 
more, by careful study of the conditions 
governing production and marketing of the 
crops, they might act as auxiliaries to the 
commercial banks and greatly promote the 
agricultural prosperity of the country. 


Tue Bankers Magazine has always 
kept a sympathetic attitude toward 
every well-directed movement for bet- 
tering the condition of American far- 
mers. 

It is a source of no small satisfaction 
that the position taken by Tue Banx- 
ers MaGazine in regard to agricultural 
banks so long ago as 1907, and in fact 
before that time, has been justified by 
the inauguration of the Federal Land 
Bank System. 


REFORMATION OF THE BANKING 
SYSTEM 


During the year 1908 the discussion 
of a reformation of the banking system 
of the country assumed a much more 
acute phase than had been the case 
prior to that time, and proposals were 
put forth in high financial circles for 
the organization of a central bank, 
modeled somewhat along the lines of 
the first and second Banks of the 
United States. In the January issue of 
Tue Bankers Magazine for 1908 the 
central bank plan was opposed on the 
ground that our history had shown that 
such an institution had been twice tried 
and had been discarded. It was recog- 
nized at the same time that but for the 
apparent prejudice against a strong 
central bank, such an institution had 
much in its favor. 

Some of the bank reforms which Tue 
Bankers MaGazine had steadily advo- 
cated were thus stated in the March, 
1908, issue: 


1. Retirement of the greenbacks. 

2. Substitution of coin and commercial 
paper for bonds as the security for bank 
circulation. 

3. The use of common-sense methods in 
handling the receipts and disbursements of 
the Government. 
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In other words, that the Treasury 
should use the banks just as business 
men do. 

Inadaptability of bond secured circu- 
lation to business needs was pointed 
out in some detail in an address of the 
editor before the Boston Boot and Shoe 
Club, which was published in the issue 
for March, 1908. 

In its editorial’ comment the Maga- 
zine had proposed that future issues 
of Government bonds be deprived of 
the circulation privileges, and this sug- 
gestion was later embodied into law. 

The panic of 1907 had demonstrated 
the need of banking legislation of some 
kind, and to meet this need an emer- 
gency currency bill, which came to be 
known as the Aldrich-Vreeland Bill, 
was proposed in 1908. This was 
strongly denounced by THe BaNKers 
MaGazineE as failing to meet the de- 
mand of the country for a thorough- 
going revision of the banking system. 


INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 
PROPOSED 


In the November, 1908, number a 
proposal was made for the organization 
of an International American bank with 
a capital of one hundred million dol- 
lars. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


The proposed establishment of Pos- 
tal Savings Banks was not favored, be- 
cause it was felt that the existing bank- 
ing institutions offered a safe place of 
deposit for savings. The Postal Sav- 
ings Bank plan was regarded as hav- 
ing been made chiefly in the interest of 
the foreign element in the population 
who were not aware of the advantages 
of existing banks. It was declared in 
the Macazine that the proper remedy 
would be the education of the foreign 
residents rather than the creation of a 
new banking system especially to meet 
their supposed requirements. 

It was also felt that some injustice 
was being done by taking the deposits 
from the foreign element of our popu- 
lation at a rate of two per cent. when 
sound savings banks were offering a 
rate of four per cent. 


In the August, 1909, issue the edi- 
tor made a proposal for a central sys- 
tem of banking which could have been 
organized by the existing banks. 


OPPOSITION TO A CENTRAL BANK 


When the Aldrich proposal for a 
central bank came up in 1909, Tue 
BaNkKERS MaGazineE was constrained to 
oppose it on grounds already stated. 
The National Reserve Association plan, 
brought forth in 1911, was also not 
favored for the same reasons. This 
measure was reviewed at length in the 
issue for February, 1912. 

For many years Tue Bankers 
MaGazineE has strongly insisted on the 
maintenance of adequate gold reserves 
in the vaults of all banks of discount 
and deposit and that there should be 
actual daily gold redemption of both 
bank credits and bank notes. 

The proposals referred to above for 
the better adaptation of the banking 
system to the commercial needs of the 
country were repeated in the February, 
1913 issue, when the following sug- 
gestions were made: 

1. Some kind of centralized banking in- 
stitutions. 

2. Railway, industrial and financial banks. 

3. International banks. 

4. Mortgage banks. 

5. People’s cooperative banks. 

The March, 1913, number of Tue 
Bankers Macazine was largely de- 
voted to a historical sketch of the Na- 
tional Banking System on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the sys- 
tem’s inauguration. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


We now come down to what may 
justly be considered as one of the most 
momentous epochs in the banking his- 
tory of the United States. Reference is 
made to the enactment of the law of 
December 23, 1913, known as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. While this bill was 
being debated in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, Tue Bank- 
ers MaGaziNne pointed out some of its 
most obvious defects and had the satis- 
faction of seeing a number of these 
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corrected before the bill was finally ap- 
proved by the President. No sooner 
had the Act been passed, however, than 
a fair trial was demanded for it. ‘This 
article appeared in the issue of Novem- 
ber, 1913. 

Realizing that there were many valid 
arguments in favor of a greater uni- 
fication of our banking system, the 
methods by which this might be 
brought about were explained in the 
January, 1915, issue. In this article it 
was pointed out that in all probability 
attacks would be made on the Federal 
Reserve System by non-member banks. 
This position has been verified by re- 
cent banking history. 


THE WAR IN EUROPE 


When the war broke out in Europe, 
in the summer of 1914, THe Bankers 
MaGaziNE came out strongly in favor 
of supporting the financial and_ eco- 
nomic policies of the Government. At 
this time the banking system of the 
country was put to a severe test, and a 
large volume of emergency notes was 
issued under what was popularly styled 
“The Aldrich-Vreeland section of the 
Federal Reserve Law.” While recog- 
nizing the utility of this measure in 
providing currency to meet a_break- 
down of credit such as took place at 
the beginning of the war, Tue Banx- 
ers MaGazine denied its efficacy in pro- 
viding such a currency as would meet 
the legitimate demands of commerce, 
and which would tend to check the 
speculation which engenders panics. 

For many years Tue Bankers 
Macazine had contended that the ex- 
tension of the use of bank checks as 
far as possible would be of great bene- 
fit to the commercial interests of the 
country, and that the resulting profit 
to the banks would be much greater 
than that derived by exchange charges 
on checks, which tended to limit their 
usefulness to the immediate locality of 
the bank against which the checks 
were drawn. While this view has been 
opposed by many state banks, it has 
been adopted as the guiding principle 
by the Federal Reserve System and has 
gradually been put into effect. 
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NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS URGED 


In the October, 1915, issue and in 
previous numbers, THe Bankers 
MaGazineE had intimated that the 
United States was almost certain to be 
involved in the world war, and in the 
November, 1915, issue made the fol- 
lowing argument in favor of prepared- 
ness: 

As Americans we must immediately 
recognize the necessity laid upon our Govy- 
ernment and people of putting this coun- 
try in a position of adequate national de- 
fense. Above all, we must revive that 
spirit which will quickly make it manifest 
to the world that while we mean to wage 
no aggressive war and earnestly hope to 
live on a basis of mutual justice and con- 
cord with other nations, we will, if need 
be, put forth every possible energy and 
spare no expenditure of blood or of money 
in defense of the principles and the in- 
stitutions to which our forefathers pledged 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 


BANKS FOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


AMERICAN 


In the November, 1913, issue an 
American bank for foreign service was 
proposed. In making this suggestion 
it was said: 

An American bank going into a foreign 
field should have a very large capital, and 
if it should be broadly representative of all 
sections and all interests—and hoth these 
elements seem highly desirable—how should 
such a bank be formed? 

Why not give to all the banks of the 
country, to all manufacturers, exporters, 
merchants, farmers and all others the op- 
portunity of subscribing for the capital 
stock? 

RENEWAL OF SUGGESTIONS FOR AN 

INTERNATIONAL BANK 


An International American Bank had 
been proposed in an address delivered 
by the editor of Tue Bankers MaGa- 
ZINE before the Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference at Washington on 
February 17, 1911, and published in 
the Macazine in April of that year, 
page 518. 

The capital of this institution was to 
be one hundred million dollars and it 
was proposed that the bank should 
have its head office in New York with 
branches in Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, San Francisco and other great 
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commercial centers of the world. In 
making this proposal it was said: 


As the importance of the United States 
as an exporter of manufactured products 
grows each year and the competition be- 
comes keener, the need of an institution 
like that herein suggested will become more 
and more apparent. It is wise to discuss 
this question now. It would be wiser, per- 
haps, to stop discussion and to begin to 
take action. 


This action was not taken until near- 
ly nine years afterwards, when the 
Edge Law was passed, which author- 
ized a bank for this purpose, though 
slightly differing in character from 
that proposed by the editor of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES OF NATIONAL 
BANKS 


In this same address it was sug- 
gested that the national banks of the 
United States be given authority to es- 
tablish foreign branches, the language 
used in making this proposal being as 
follows: 


I can see no good reason why our na- 
tional banks of very large capital might not 
be permitted, under proper regulations, to 
have branches in the chief cities of Latin 
America and in other foreign countries. 


This suggestion was embodied in the 
Federal Reserve Act of 1918. 


RECIPROCAL POLICY TOWARD BRANCHES 
OF FOREIGN BANKS 


In this address a policy of reciproc- 


ity in banking was advocated. It was 
pointed out that the laws of several of 
our states throw very close restrictions 
around the branches of foreign banks, 
and the opinion was expressed that un- 
less these restrictions were relaxed for- 
eign countries into which our banks de- 
sired to enter were likely to impose 
similar restrictions against the branches 
of American banks. The correctness 
of this view has been demonstrated by 
the action taken by several different 
countries in limiting the activities of 
branches of American banks established 
within their borders. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


POSITION WITH REGARD TO THE 
EUROPEAN WAR 


It has already been stated that Tue 
Bankers MaGazine, shortly after the 
outbreak of the European war, recog- 
nized the probability that the United 
States would be drawn into the con- 
flict. It chafed considerably under the 
delay of the President and Congress in 
taking action looking to the vindication 
of American rights. This feeling was 
deeply intensified after the sinking of 
the steamer Lusitania, in which over 
100 American lives were lost. In its 
endeavors to spur the Government to 
take such action as would protect the 
rights of this country, it was said in the 
issue for January, 1916: 


The man without a country is indeed a 
pitiful and contemptible figure, but the 
country without men would be _ beneath 
either pity or contempt. Let Americans at 
the beginning of the year 1916 in con- 
gratulating themselves over their exemp- 
tions from war’s ravages searchingly inquire 
whether the country has lost any of that 
spirit which once made it the hope and the 
refuge of the earth’s oppressed. 


When Congress declared war against 
Germany Tue Bankers MaGazine 
took the most decided stand possible in 
supporting the Government, and de- 
voted the entire editorial comment in 
the April, 1917, number to that end. 


OUR POLICY TOWARD RUSSIA 


It was early foreseen that serious 
complications might arise from the sit- 
uation in Russia, and in the June, 1918, 
issue a leading editorial was published 
under the title of “Look to the East.” 
In this article it was urged that the 
allied nations should promptly extend 
adequate military aid to Russia. The 
views expressed in this article were 
brought to the attention of a number 
of members of Congress and of some 
of those who were members of the 
of the President’s cabinet, and the posi- 
tion therein taken was generally admit- 
ted to be the correct one. In view of 
what has happened in Russia since 
then, it may not lack interest to specu- 
late as to how much more quickly the 
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European situation would have been 
adjusted had the suggestions made in 
this article been carried into effect. 


HOLDING GERMANY TO ACCOUNT 


After the signing of the armistice Tue 
Bankers MaGazine protested strongly 
against any treaty that would permit 
Germany again to repeat its offenses 
against civilization. These views were 
expressed in the issue for August, 1918: 


Unless the civilized world wishes to be 
twice stung by the same serpent, the Ger- 
man people, at the close of this war, will 
be forever rendered incapable of again 
plunging the nations of the world into a 
maelstrom of blood. 


And in the October, 1918, issue it 
was said: 

Germany has been weighed in the bal- 
ances and found wanting, and must go the 
way of other nations similarly tried and 
found not to measure up to the standards 
of civilization. 


KEEPING THE ALLIED NATIONS 
TOGETHER 


After the war closed and the vexa- 
tious problems of peace began to oc- 
cupy the attention of the world’s states- 
men, THe Bankers MaGazine con- 
tinuously advocated a policy that would 
preserve the identity of interest be- 
tween the allied nations which pre- 
vailed during the war. In the Novem- 
ber, 1918, issue it was said: 


It is of the utmost importance that the 
harmonious relations which have prevailed 
among the Allies thus far shall be main- 
tained and strengthened. 


Subsequent events have failed to 
modify this belief in the least. On the 
contrary, it appears now that the future 
peace of the world and the solution of 
many of the vexatious problems which 
confront the various nations largely de- 
pend upon this preservation of cooper- 
ation between the nations that were 
allied during the progress of the war. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The proposal for a League of Na- 
tions as a part of the Peace Treaty 
was not favored by Tue Bankers 
Macazine, which contended that it was 


the first duty of the allied nations to 
settle the peace terms with Germany 
and that the matter of forming a 
League of Nations should be held in 
abeyance until the passions engendered 
by the war had subsided. 

In the April, 1919, issue it was 
shown that the scheme for a League of 
Nations had originated, at least in its 
primary form, over 2,000 years ago in 
China and that a Chinese scholar had 
worked out in detail a proposal for an 
organization of this character some 
thirty years ago. 


ENLARGING THE POWERS OF NATIONAL 
BANKS 


The growing competition of trust 
companies with national banks and the 
state banks of deposit and discount 
caused Tue Bankers MaGazine to be- 
lieve that it was a desirable develop- 
ment of American banking to provide 
for the formation of institutions com- 
bining the functions of a trust company 
with an ordinary commercial bank. A 
proposal of this character was made in 
the issue for February, 1905, and it 
was later suggested that the national 
banks might also be endowed with 
trust company privileges and to do a 
savings bank business as well. The 
suggestions made in this respect were 
subsequently carried out in the banking 
laws of several of the states and were 
also incorporated in the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 


A BANKING BILL 


In the November, 1913, issue a 
banking and currency bill was pre- 
sented, drawn by the editor of Tur 
Bankers MaGaziNe on request of a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives. This bill was very simple in 
character, some of its provisions being 
as follows: 

That every national bank should se- 
lect a convenient commercial center in 
its neighborhood as a point where its 
check or other demand credit obliga- 
tions should be redeemed at par 
through the clearing-house located at 
such commercial center. 

All clearing-houses of which national 
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banks were to be members were re- 
quired to be placed under the general 
supervision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the constitution, by-laws 
and rules and regulations of such clear- 
ing-houses were made subject to the 
Comptroller's approval. This official 
was required to appoint for each clear- 
ing-house of which any national bank 
was a member, a competent examiner 
to see that the clearing-house regula- 
tions were observed. 

Each clearing-house was to appoint 
capable examiners to examine each 
member bank under rules to be pre- 
scribed by the clearing-house subject 
to the approval of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

The members of such clearing-houses 
were authorized to issue their circulat- 
ing notes to the extent of their paid-up 
and unimpaired capital. They were not 
to pay out the notes of other banks, 
but were to send them daily to the 
clearing-house for redemption. It was 
required that the notes should also be 
redeemed in gold on presentation at the 
counters of the issuing banks. 

All banks issuing currency not se- 
cured by United States bonds were re- 
quired to have on hand at all times in 
their own vaults a reserve of thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. in gold 
against the notes issued. 

In addition to the central reserve 
cities then existing, San Francisco and 
New Orleans were created central re- 
cities and Buffalo was made a 
reserve city. 

Some of the other provisions of this 
Act were as follows: 


serve 


National banks in central reserve cities 
desiring to act as reserve agents for other 
national banks shall have a paid-in capital 
of not less than $5,000,000. ‘They shall keep 
on hand at all times in their own vaults a 
reserve of not less than thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. in gold, except that by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members of 
the clearing-house to which such banks may 
belong, the reserves may be allowed to fall 
to a point not below twenty per cent. for 
a period not to exceed in the aggregate 
four months in any one calendar year; pro- 
vided, that the circulating notes of any bank 
not secured by United States bonds shall 
at all times be secured by a reserve of not 
less than thirty-three and one-third per 
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cent. in gold actually kept on hand by the 
bank issuing such notes. 

National banks in reserve cities desiring 
to act as reserve agents for other national 
banks shall have a capital of not less than 
$1,000,000. They shall keep on hand at all 
times in their own vaults a reserve of not 
less than twenty-five per cent., except that 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members of 
the clearing-house to which such banks may 
belong, the reserves may be allowed to fall 
to a point not below fifteen per cent. for 
a period not to exceed in the aggregate 
four months in any one calendar year; pro- 
vided, that the circulating notes of any 
bank not secured by United States bonds 
shall at all times be secured by a reserve 
of not less than thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. in gold actually kept in hand by 
the bank issuing such notes. 

All notes issued under the terms of this 
act shall be engraved and paid for in the 
manner provided for the engraving and is- 
suing of national bank notes, except that 
such notes when engraved and printed shall 
be sent to the clearing-house of which the 
issuing bank is a member to be delivered 
to the bank entitled to the notes under the 
terms of this act. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall de- 
posit the surplus funds belonging to the 
Treasury, above such working balance as 
he may deem it prudent to retain, with the 
clearing-house organized under this act, the 
funds to be distributed by the clearing- 
house to member banks in proportion to 
their paid-in capital. 

A tax of per cent. per annum 
shall be levied on all bank members 
of any clearing-house, the fund so derived 
to be held as a safety fund for the pay- 
ment of the circulating notes of said banks. 
The clearing-house shall be entitled to a 
first lien upon the assets of any failed bank, 
including the double liability of share- 
holders to reimburse it for any payment 
made on account of the redemption of notes 
of any bank that may become insolvent. 

No bank member of any clearing-house 
referred to in this act shall create obliga- 
tions or liabilities to the public to an ex- 
tent greater than eight times its capital. 

Gold certificates shall be a legal tender 
for all debts public and private except when 
tendered by the United States. 

All United States notes when redeemed 
by the Treasury of the United States shall 
not be reissued except in exchange for a 
like amount of gold and when so reissued 
such notes shall be changed into the exact 
form of the present gold certificates and 
shall possess the same legal qualities. 

The silver dollars now in the Treasury 
shall, as the necessities of business require, 
be coined into subsidiary coin; and the sil- 
ver certificates, at the option of the holder, 
shall be redeemable in such subsidiary coin 
or in gold; and when so redeemed, they 
shall not be reissued. 
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All clearing-houses of which national 
banks may be members shall, within twelve 
months after the passage of this act, form 
themselves into a national clearing-house as- 
sociation for the general protection of 
banking and credit in the United States; 
the constitution, rules and regulations of 
such national clearing-house association to 
be subject to the approval of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. 


While it was not requested that this 
measure should be introduced in the 
House, it is believed that it contained 
several important principles whose 
adoption would more nearly have con- 
formed to the actual development of 
American banking than do many of the 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act. 

It was the aim of these suggestions 
to advance the idea that the banking 
legislation of the country ought to fol- 
low the lines of natural banking de- 
velopment. 

It will be observed that several of 
the principles of this bill were incor- 
porated in the Federal Reserve Act and 
that by the Act of December 24, 1919, 
gold certificates were made legal 
tender, as suggested in section 12 of 
the bill mentioned. 


PRACTICAL BANKING 


Throughout its long career THe 
Bankers Magazine has_ repeatedly 
shown its concern for the daily work 
of the,banks by publishing articles on 
every phase of practical banking. Some 
of these papers have been published 
serially, forming the basis for books on 
the subjects under consideration, some 
of these treatises passing into the stand- 
ard literature of banking. 


BANKING AND LEGAL DECISION 


The digest of banking laws and de- 
cisions has constituted a leading fea- 
ture of the publication from the outset, 
the whole constituting an authentic and 
valuable record of the laws relating to 
banking and its commercial paper. 

BANKING EDUCATION 

Very early in its history Tue Banx- 
ERS MaGazine gave full recognition to 
the desirability of a better education of 
the bank clerks of the country and pub- 
lished a number of articles on this sub- 
ject some years prior to the establish- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Banking, which represented an organ- 
ized effort to secure a better education 
of the bank clerks of the country in the 
principles and practices of banking. 


BANKING PUBLICITY 


In hardly any other branch of bank- 
ing has there been such a marked 
change as that which has taken place 
in regard to bank advertising. Not only 
has there been a great increase in the 
disposition of banks to use this instru- 
mentality of developing their business, 
but the methods of its employment have 
greatly changed. Recognition of the 
importance of advertising as a means 
of increasing the business of banks and 
of extending a knowledge of their use- 
fulness to the community was given sev- 
eral years ago by the establishment of 
a department devoted to banking pub- 
licity, which has been regularly main- 
tained and has become one of the most 
interesting and valued departments of 
the publication. 





The Cross-Roads of Advertising 
By M. E. Holderness 


Vice-President First National Bank, St. Louis 


ID you ever come to the crossing 
of the roads, and wonder which 
path to take? If you were a 
country-bred boy, the answer is yes; 
and many times you have turned to the 
left and traveled far out of your way 
until strange scenes turned your face 
backwards and you retraced your way 
to the crossing of the roads again. 
Equally as many times you have turned 
to the right when you should have 
turned to the left, and equally as many 
times you have stopped at the cross- 
roads, to wonder which road was the 
main highway. 

To write a standard article on the 
subject, the fashionable course would 
be to recite categorically the history of 
bank advertising, tell how young it is, 
and how long the time was before banks 
discovered that they were actually sell- 
ing service, and that the promotion of 
their business was subject to the same 
thrills that any other merchandising 
idea enjoys. Such an article, to be 
standard, would have to be interspersed 
with many threadbare phrases, such as 
“reader attention,” ‘‘reader confidence,” 
“live prospects,” “follow-up,” “‘posi- 
tion,” “‘type-faces,” etc. Therefore, 
this treatment is going to be neither 
fashionable nor standard, because it is 
going to discuss the homely subject of 
“cross-roads” in bank advertising. 


INCEPTION AND OBJECT OF BANK 
ADVERTISING 


The great highway for every banker- 
advertiser begins at Vision and leads 
ultimately to Achievement. There are 
many cross-roads leading to Delay, 
Waste, Discouragement, Disgust and 
Failure, but successful advertisers hold 
to the highway, and steadfastly refuse 
to follow the hazardous directions given 
by loiterers along the way, and we will 
call these gratuitous counsellors Ex- 
periment, Ignorance, or Something-to- 


Sell. 
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Under a purely arbitrary estimate 
there are approximately five hundred 
banks in this country today advertising 
judiciously, economically and efficient- 
ly. The work many of these banks are 
doing is of a high order, and upon a 
competitive basis ranks with the prize- 
winners in a world-wide free-for-all ad- 
vertising contest. A great majority of 
these successful banker-advertisers are 
by the very nature of things located in 
the centers of population, but there are 
shining exceptions in a number of 
small-town bankers whose work and re- 
sults make them stand out as past- 
masters in the art of group salesman- 
ship. Financial advertising is going to 
progress as it has progressed regard- 
less of promiscuous observations on the 
subject, but the fact still remains that 
too many banks are stumbling along 
and getting nowhere with their adver- 
tising because they are forever haunted 
by cross-roads uncertainties. 

A bank will set out to do no bigger 
thing than its vision contemplates. One 
bank may see its future as a dominant 
force in its community, or in its trade 
territory, or in the nation; another may 
see its future as an empire-builder or 
an institutional force in its part of the 
world; another sees its future as a 
producer of large dividends for its 
stockholders, and beyond this point 
many banks do not see. No one should 
presume to fix the ambition of banks or 
bankers; that is an organizational and 
personal responsibility. However, it is 
quite within the province of experience 
and observation to say that a complete 
and continuous program ought to be 
laid down and religiously adhered to, 
whatever the goal may be. 

Some bankers decide to advertise for 
three months, on the understanding that 
if the results are satisfactory they will 
continue. Such a course is abundantly 
foolish, and yet not much more so than 
that of the banker who decides to ad- 
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vertise for a year on the understanding 
that if it pays big, he will embark upon 
a second year. It has been notable that 
most of those who experiment on this 
basis do not even give advertising a 
fair chance by laying out a logical and 
continuous program for the trial-period, 
but rather they depend upon promiscu- 
ous methods, or hit and miss tactics, 
a course they would not follow in any 
other human undertaking. 

Some bankers try circular letters a 
while, and then suspend. Then they 
try mile-post advertising for a while, 
and suspend. Then they try the 
movies for a while, and suspend. Then 
they go to the newspapers, and finally 
they give them up. They jump around 
from pillar to post, trying to find the 
magic method, never thinking that ad- 
vertising, like salesmanship, is a com- 
posite process, and that in so far as 
bank advertising is concerned ninety- 
nine per cent. of the media and meth- 
ods are only supplementary, and that 
nothing more was ever claimed for 
them. A man will be reasonable with 


his car—he knows it requires water and 
oil as well as gasoline, but he expects 
his advertising to go on one cylinder. 


HOW OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, EMPLOYEES, 
SHAREHOLDERS AND DEPOSITORS 
CAN HELP 


It is not usual to classify officers, di- 
rectors, employees, shareholders and 
depositors as advertising media, and 
yet that is just what they are. It is 
not a doubtful statement to say that 
these persons, if loyal and properly in- 
spired, will constitute the bank’s very 
best advertising media, and certainly 
the least expensive. 

An officer or director should advocate 
his bank wherever he goes. He can do 
this so adroitly as never to be offensive. 
An employee is a better employee if 
he is sufficiently interested in his bank 
to want to make it the bank of the other 
fellow. Shareholders who sit back and 
wait for their regular dividends and 
never try to extend the bank’s patron- 
age are cheating themselves and their 
heirs in failing to make two blades of 
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grass grow where one grew before. 
The depositors of a bank, if they are 
happy in their banking relationships 
are real, living, moving, acting adver- 
tising media, and if they are made to 
understand that carrying the gospel of 
good service is one of the qualifications 
of bank membership, there is no source 
of new business comparable to them. 
All of this, then, is one form of ad- 
vertising that any bank may use with 
continuity and persistence, but even 
here, spasmodic effort, with indiffer- 
ence and lapse of interest, will make 
the banker feel he has again taken the 
wrong end of the road. 


MAKING USE OF PERIODICALS 


Periodicals, particularly the news- 
paper and the magazine give the banker 
his next best bet as to media, as no 
doubt every record that has been kept 
on sources of new business would con- 
firm, and yet there is no channel where 
the waste effort is greater. The news- 
paper or the magazine is not the place 
to strive for dramatic effect, or to make 
a show of learning, or to display men- 
tal agility by broad jumps from a four- 
teenth century illustration to a 1921 
context. If the periodical be worthy, 
its editorial columns carry prestige, its 
news columns carry confidence, and its 
display columns carry faith. There- 
fore, the display advertisement should 
be just as newsy as the news item, just 
as inspiring as the editorial, and just 
as readable as any other part of the 
paper. The salesman who affects spats, 
tortoise shell glasses, and an English 
accent may succeed because his article 
may sell itsélf, but by and large pomp- 
ousness and affectation are not likely to 
get very far with the average man, and 
let us not forget that throughout our ad- 
vertising we are always dealing with 
the average man. By the same token, 
the newspaper or magazine advertise- 
ment that talks and does not flirt, that 
tells its story so naturally and simply, 
and that makes its appeal just as near- 
ly human as possible—that is the ad- 
vertisement that goes over. The bank 
advertisers cannot go wrong in choos- 
ing this medium because it reaches the 
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greatest number of prospects the great- 
est number of times, but he must tell 
his story in an interesting way, and 
continue to tell it. 

Somewhere between that zone in 
which dwell those who will respond 
only to personal solicitation, and that 
larger zone where the many respond to 
the printed word, there is a fertile field 
that can be reached by a method that 
partially combines the virtues of the 
other two, and we call this method the 
Direct-by-Mail. Through this method 
the bank can add the touch of its per- 
sonality to both its written and illus- 
trated message, and with carefully se- 
lected and currently revised mailing 
lists there is very little waste. Per- 
haps in no other method of bank ad- 
vertising has there been more marked 
improvement. Banks have learned how 
to write letters with their hearts as well 
as their hands. Frozen phrases are fast 
passing from use and men are finding 
they can write just as they talk. 
Folders, circulars, booklets and broch- 
ures are today speeding on the wings 
of the U. S. Postal Service to hun- 
dreds of thousands, teaching them in 
friendly lessons that the bank is a hu- 
man institution, a builder of credit, a 
systematizer of man’s affairs, an in- 
spiration to thrift, a safeguard of mate- 
rial wealth, a great constructive force, 
working with capital and labor, sup- 
plementing nature’s gifts with man’s 
effort in the great world work of mak- 
ing the things about us more useful and 
more beautiful. 

There are many other methods and 
media that may be used in practical 
and effective bank advertising. It has 
not been the purpose of this article to 
catalogue completely these methods and 
media. Such an undertaking has been 
left to the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, that splendid organization 
that has within the last five years ele- 
vated bank advertising above the level 


of things mediocre, and made of it a 
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powerful force in building great busi- 
ness, and then protecting it. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE MESSAGE 
An authority who would attempt to 
make an exact estimate as to the com- 
parative importance between medium 
and message has a temerity not gener- 
The best medium that 
ever took ink or paint cannot put over 
a toothless message, and the best mes- 
sage that was ever inspired is useless 
without a good medium. In bank ad- 


vertising the message must not only be 


strong and compelling, but it must be 
attractively dressed, and what is more, 
it must have its dress changed frequent- 
ly to please the fancy of the reader in 
his habitual craving for fresh things 
and new things. A last year’s bird- 
nest is the most lifeless and _ useless 
thing imaginable, and it illustrates 
pretty well the ideas of many so-called 
banker-advertisers that let old copy 
stand issue after issue, and who are 
forever repeating ads they have long 
nursed as pets, or else who are content 
to run ads that have been so generally 
used by the banks as to be as common 
as the cattle-tracks on the range. 

This discussion was prompted by a 
dangerous symptom becoming more and 
more apparent in the evolution of this 
fine science, disclosing a marked ten- 
dency on the part of many advertisers 
to lose sight of the soul-features of 
their work in an overleaping ambition 
to develop theories, with the result that 
much that passes today for bank ad- 


vertising becomes so studied, so stilted, 
and so far fetched that it loses all its 
attractive- 


gracefulness and winsome 
ness. 

Bank advertisements that talk as you 
talk, more truly represent your bank. 
Breathe into your written or printed 
page that friendly frankness and frank 
friendliness that characterizes your 
personal work and you have done the 
big thing in bank advertising. 





Trend of Banking and Financial Legisla- 
tion in the Past Three Quarters 
of a Century 


By Elmer H. Youngman 


T the time of the establishment 
aN of THe Bankers MaGazineE in 
” 1846, the relations between the 
Government and the banks of the 
United States were anything but satis- 
factory. The second Bank of the 
United States had finally gone out of 
business in 1841, and some years prior 
to this the public funds had been with- 
drawn from the bank and deposited in 
certain of the state banks. 

In July, 1840, the Independent 
Treasury System was established, but 
this act was repealed in the following 
year and was not re-enacted until 
August 6, 1846. From this time until 
the enactment of the National Currency 
Act in 1863, the public funds were 
handled through this instrumentality. 
Only within the last year has it been 
finally discarded. 

With the expiration of the Bank of 
the United States there was no central 
institution in the country that had the 
privilege of issuing notes and exercis- 
ing some control over the circulation 
and credit of the banks of the country. 
From this time on until the establish- 
ment of the National Banking System 
the bank circulation was issued entirely 
by the existing State banks. While al- 
together trustworthy statistics in regard 
to these institutions are not available, 
it appears that their number in 1846 
was about 707, their capital $196,- 
891.309, their individual deposits $91,- 
792.533, their circulation $105,519,766, 
their specie $35,132,516. 

Both the first and second Banks of 
the United States had fallen before the 
political prejudice against banks, which 
has been a marked characteristic of our 
entire history. It was not until the 
pr:ssure of circumstances brought about 
by the Civil War that public opinion 
came to sanction the creation of another 
Fe’-ral banking system to take the 


place. of these institutions; but even 
under the great pressure of this neces- 
sity, a central bank was not re-estab- 
lished but a system of independent 
banks was set up under Federal author- 
ity. The National Banking System, as 
originally established in 1863, con- 
tinued to exist without very great 
changes in its methods of organization 
and operation until the year 1913, when 
the Federal Reserve Law was passed. 

The three principal features embodied 
in this act were calculated to correct 
the weaknesses which experience had 
developed in the National Banking Sys- 
tem. These defects related to the lack 
of proper handling of the banking 
reserves and to the methods of issuing 
bank circulation. In addition, it was 
found that the banking powers enjoyed 
by the trust companies were threaten- 
ing to encroach on the development of 
the National Banking System, and for 
this reason it was deemed necessary to 
extend trust company powers to the 
national banks and also to give legal 
sanction to the savings departments 
which many of these institutions had 
already developed. 

The bonds issued during the war had 
been made a basis of a bank circula- 
tion for two reasons: first, to help in 
providing the market for the large 
volume of bonds which the exigencies 
of the war required to be issued, and 
in the second place to furnish the 
country with a safe and uniform cir- 
culating medium. 

While both of these purposes were 
measurably attained by the National 
Banking Act, after the bonded debt had 
been largely paid off it was found that 
the first requirement referred to was 
no longer necessary. Experience also 
developed the fact that the bond- 
secured circulation was not well suited 
to the commercial demands of the 
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country. When the Federal Reserve 
Act was passed the principle of basing 
the circulation on the bonded debt of 
the country was rejected and coin and 
commercial paper as a basis of such 
circulation substituted. 

Prior to the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Law, in the face of unusual 
demands for currency, each individual 
bank was in the habit of calling on its 
reserve agent for large amounts of cash 
to meet local demands. This brought 
about a sharp contraction of loans, fol- 
lowed by great commercial distress, 
often resulting in the suspension of a 
number of the banks. The Federal 
Reserve System enabled the better 
handling of the banking reserves, and 
by the creation of a rediscounting sys- 
tem made it possible for banks to re- 
plenish their individual reserves and: to 
secure added currency against a pledge 
of their own commercial paper. 


POWER OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


REGULATORY 


It will be seen that the supervising 
authority over the banks which was 
exercised to a certain extent by the 
first and second banks of the United 
States did not exist after the liquidation 
of the second bank of the United States 
until the creation of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank System in 1913. 

The bureau of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, after the establishment 
of the National Banking System, did, 
of course, exercise a regulatory power 
over the national banks, but this went 
little beyond attempting to see to it 
that the National banks of the country 
observed the laws which Congress had 
enacted. 

When the Federal Reserve System 
came into effect, a regulatory power 
over the National banks was again set 
up something like that which had been 
exercised by the first and second banks 
of the United States. During the life 
of both these institutions there existed 
side by side with them State banks 
which were doing a discount and de- 
posit business, and many of them also 
had the privilege of issuing bank notes; 
but the central banks could exercise con- 
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siderable power of regulation over the 
State banks by seeing that their circula- 
tion was kept within prudent limits. It 
was the effort to bring about this result 
which engendered hostility toward the 
Federal institutions and finally resulted 
in their overthrow. 

The Federal Reserve System restored 
this power of a central institution to 
regulate the affairs of other banks, and 
while the power of issuing notes was 
conferred on the Federal Reserve 
Banks, this privilege was still continued 
to the National banks which are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. 

Compared with the time when the 
first and second Banks of the United 
States were in existence, the issue of 
circulation by individual banks has 
greatly diminished in importance. The 
leading function of a bank today con- 
sists in its deposit and discount bus- 
iness, and it is over this function of 
banking that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem exercises a considerable degree of 
regulation. 

The rules of rediscounting the com- 
mercial paper of the banks that are 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
are fixed either by the law itself, or by 
the regulations established by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Furthermore, the 
activities of the member banks are to 
some extent held in restraint by the 
rate of rediscount which the Federal 
Reserve Board establishes from time 
to time. 

As considerable hostility toward the 
first and second Banks of the United 
States developed on account of the reg- 
ulatory functions of these institutions, 
it is interesting to note that the attempts 
of the Federal Reserve Banks to insist 
on redemption of their checks at par has 
also provoked antagonism toward this 
latest centralization of banking func- 
tions. In the former case the antagon- 
ism grew out of an attempt to regulate 
the circulation of bank notes, while in 
the latter instance it arose from an at- 
tempt to enforce par redemptions of 
bank checks. In both cases the hostility 
toward Federal regulation of credit 
operations arose principally in the 
South. 
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EFFECT OF CHANGED CONDITIONS 


While the earlier antagonism result- 
ed in the downfall of both the first and 
second Banks of the United States, it 
does not follow by any means that the 
present opposition will have a like re- 
sult. The great changes which have 
come about in industry, commerce and 
banking since the closing of the second 
Bank of the United States are such as 
greatly to alter the situation. The 
closer business relations brought about 
between different sections of the coun- 
try through the development of means 
of communication has unified the coun- 
try to an extent hardly dreamed of in 
the earlier days and made it desirable 
that bank checks as well as bank notes 
be given a wider and freer circulation. 
The importance which the bank note 
formerly enjoyed as an instrument of 
commerce is now held by the bank 
check. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL BANKS 


The uniformity in methods of organi- 
zation, supervision and operation which 
the National Bank Act brought about, 
was, in part, responsible for the 
great development of the National 
banks of the country which took place 
between 1863 and 1913. The increase 
in wealth, however, finally gave an ad- 
vantage to the State institutions which 
enjoyed fiduciary powers, and it was 
found necessary to confer like privileges 
upon the National banks to prevent them 
from being outstripped by their State 
competitors. 


EXTENSION OF AMERICAN BANKING 
FACILITIES ABROAD 


Another important step taken by the 
Federal Reserve Act was in providing 
for the extension of American banking 
facilities to foreign countries. The 
original act gave the right of establish- 
ing branches in foreign countries to Na- 
tional banks having a capital of one 
million dollars and over and by later 
amendments to the act the National 
banks were authorized to invest in the 
shares of institutions organized under 
state authority for conducting a foreign 
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banking business. A still later amend- 
ment of the act, known as the Edge 
Law, gave to the National banks the 
right of subscribing to the capital of 
institutions organized under Federal 
Law for doing a foreign banking bus- 
iness or engaging in the financing of 
foreign trade. 


CLOSE FEDERAL CONTROL OF BANKING 


A general survey of the banking 
legislation of the country will show 
that the freedom from Federal control 
of banking, which existed from 1841 
until 1863, has given way to a greater 
degree of Federal control than previ- 
ously existed. This control directly 
extends only to the National banks and 
to such State banks as are members 
of the Federal Reserve System. The 


State institutions, which are not mem- 
bers of this system, are entirely under 
the authority of State Laws and super- 
vision. 

The laws relating to the organization 
and operation of banks have continually 
been made stricter and the supervision 


exercised by the Federal and State au- 
thorities has been supplemented by 
examinations instituted by the clearing 
houses; so that, generally speaking, all 
the safeguards which can be thrown 
around banking operations by law and 
examinations have been adopted. 


BOTH SYSTEMS WELL ADAPTED TO PUBLIC 
NEEDS 


Apparently both the State and Na- 
tional Banking Systems are _ well 
adapted to public requirements. While 
the number of State banks is approxi- 
mately seven times the number of Na- 
tional banks, the resources of the latter 
are not so far behind those of the State 
institutions as the disparity in numbers 
would lead one to expect. On June 30, 
1920, the Comptroller of the Currency 
gave the figures 22,109, State and 
private banks, showing that their total 
resources were $29,667,855,000, while 
the resources of the National banks on 
the same date were $23,411,153,000. 

The quite remarkable growth which 
the National banks have made in recent 
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years is shown by a chart presented in 
the Annual Report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for the year 1920, 
showing that from the fifty years be- 
tween 1863 and June 4, 1913, the 
growth in resources of the National 
Banking System had been $11,036,920,- 
000, and from June 4, 1913, to June 
30, 1920, $11,159,817,000. In other 
words, that the resources of the Na- 
tional banks of the United States 
increased slightly more in the seven- 
vear period last named than for the 
entire fifty years preceding. The sur- 
prising rate of growth in the latter 
period is partly explained by the fact 
that this included the time of the great 
World War when the banking resources 
of the country were naturally subject 
to enormous expansion, but it is also 
explained to a considerable extent by 
the enlarged powers conferred upon the 
National banks of the country through 
the Federal Reserve Act. The diminu- 
tion in the reserves which the banks 
were required to hold, the rediscount 
privileges, and the conferring of trust 
company functions upon National 
banks, all contributed to enlarge their 
business. 

From the growth in the resources of 
the National banks and from the pre- 
ponderance in numbers of the State 
banks, and the fact that the total volume 
of their business has kept ahead of the 
National banks, it would seem to be rea- 
sonable to infer that the State and 
Federal governments have been running 
a pretty close race in legislation cal- 
culated to make the respective systems 
thoroughly responsive to the public 
needs for banking facilities. 

The principle which has evidently 
governed Federal Jegislation in regard 
to banking has been that of the con- 
tinuous exercise of supervisory powers 
over the banks which have been created 
under the authority of Federal Law 
and the linking of the banks together 
in a union for their mutual protection. 

While the States have not been slow 
in bringing their banking systems up to 
the Nationa) standard so far as respects 
the laws governing the operation of 
banks and their adequate supervision, 
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the unifying feature found in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act is as yet lacking in 
the State systems, unless the State banks 
elect to become members of the Federal 
Reserve System — something which 
they have not as yet done to any great 
extent. 


FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 


The trend of currency legislation has 
been unmistakably in favor of making 
the currency of the country as sound as 
possible. Not only did the country sur- 
vive the greenback agitation of the 
Civil War period and carry out the 
determination to resume specie pay- 
ments, but the silver delusion which 
reappeared about 1878 and thereafter 
became more intense until 1896, was 
finally killed, and a definite commitment 
to the gold standard made in the Act 
of March 14, 1900. Either through the 
provision of this act or by the rulings 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, all 
of the money of the United States, 
including the silver dollars, was made 
exchangeable for gold coin on demand. 
The gold standard was strongly at- 
tacked in the political campaigns of 
1896 and 1900, but these attacks were 
decisively defeated. 

While those responsible for the 
financial legislation of the country 
have given full recognition to the neces- 
sity of basing our currency system upon 
gold, it has not yet been able to per- 
ceive the desirability of cutting the 
Government loose from the issue of 
paper currency. The National bank 
notes, which are apparently obligations 
of the issuing banks, are in substance 
Government notes, since they are not 
only based on the Government debt, but 
the Government itself assumes respon- 
sibility for the payment of the notes. 
The Federal Reserve notes are, in ex- 
press terms, made obligations of the 
United States. 

The maintenance of Government pa- 
per money in the form of so-called 
bank notes lessens the incentive to the 
redemption of these notes, thus tending 
to make them redundant and to encour 
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age their use as bank reserves by the 
very large number of State banking 
institutions. 

Failure of Congress to substitute a 
bank credit currency for Government 
notes may be ascribed to the unfortu- 


nate experiences which the country had 
in its earlier history with the circulating 
notes of a number of State banks and 
to the jealousy with which the Govern- 
ment has always looked upon the pre- 
rogative of issuing currency. 
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The American Bankers Association 


By Guy E. Bowerman 


Executive Manager 


ers met at Barnum’s Hotel in New 

York City, May 24, 1875, at the 
request of James 'T. Howenstein, of the 
Valley National Bank of St. Louis, and 
after short discussions a call was pre- 
pared for the first convention of the 
American Bankers Association at Sara- 
toga, July 20, 21 and 22 of the same 
year. That meeting was held and a 
committee of nine was appointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws. The 
organization of the Association was 
completed at the conference of the fol- 
lowing year, and the new mutual benefit 
organization which now has a member- 
ship of approximately 24,000 was suc- 
cessfully launched. About 300 bankers 
attended the first convention in Sara- 
toga. 

In addition to Mr. Howenstein, the 
following bankers were among the sev- 
enteen who fostered the idea of an 
American Bankers Association: George 
F. Baker, cashier First National Bank 
of New York City; Arthur W. Sher- 
man, cashier Dry Goods Bank; Edward 
Skillen, cashier Central National Bank ; 
Edward H. Perkins, Jr., cashier Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ National Bank; 
George W. Perkins, cashier Hanover 
ational Bank; John M. Crane, cashier 
itional Shoe and Leather Bank; John 
. Harburger, cashier of the Manhat- 
in Company Bank, all of New York; 
larles E. Upton, cashier City Bank, 
chester, N. Y.; John S. Leake, cashier 
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First National Bank, Saratoga Springs ; 
Amos P. Palmer, cashier Albany City 
National Bank; Royal B. Conant, cash- 
ier Eliot National Bank of Boston; 
Morton MeMichael, Jr., cashier First 
National Bank of Philadelphia; John 
D. Scully, cashier First National Bank 
of Pittsburgh; Joshua W. Lockwood, 
cashier National Bank of Virginia; 
Logan C. Murray, cashier Kentucky 
National Bank; Charles C. Cadman, 
cashier Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Bank, Detroit. 

These seventeen bankers carried the 
idea for a national organization to the 
first convention and received the aid of 
many other representative men of their 
time. 

The report of the committee of nine 
appointed to perfect the organization of 
the association submitted C. E. Upton 
for the temporary chairmanship and 
suggested Charles B. Hall, of the Bos- 
ton National Bank, as president, Mr. 
Howenstein as secretary, and A. W. 
Sherman as treasurer. The report was 
unanimously adopted and President 
Hall appointed the committee of nine 
to perfect the organization. 

At the second convention in Phila- 
delphia in the fall of the following year 
the organization of the association was 
completed and the aim of the associa- 
tion was definitely directed to “promote 
the general welfare and usefulness of 
banks and banking institutions, and to 
secure uniformity of action, together 
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with the practical benefits to be derived 
from personal acquaintance and from 
the discussion of subjects of importance 
to the banking and commercial interests 
of the country, and especially in order 
to secure the proper consideration of 
questions regarding the commercial and 
financial usages, customs and _ laws 
which affect the banking interests of the 
entire country.” The words “and for 
protection against loss by crime’ were 
added to the foregoing at a later date. 

These were the outstanding principles 
upon which the Association was founded 
nearly half a century ago and were the 
fruits of the minds of bankers who had 
gone through the trying period of our 
Civil War and the trying years of re- 
adjustment following it. They are the 
great underlying principles of the Asso- 
ciation today after years of develop- 
ment and expansion. 

As the possibilities of the new organi- 
zation of bankers became apparent 
under wise guidance and progressive 
leadership, new methods were under- 
taken, new ideas accepted and new 
features added. The administration of 
its affairs has been honest, capable and 
without prejudice, and singularly free 
from political influences, all of which 
were contributing factors in its up- 
building, until today with all of its 
various ramifications, it stands as a 
splendid monument to the best thought, 
ability and accomplishment of those 
who have done their part in its con- 
struction. 

The general plan of government of 
the American Bankers Association is 
ideal. Neither theoretically nor prac- 
tically can there be anything better 
than an organization with the general 
convention as a supreme authority, an 
executive council to exercise specific 
functions, and an administrative com- 
mittee composed of elective officers, to 
represent the executive council to ad- 
minister the affairs of the Association 
in the interim between sessions of the 
general convention and the executive 
council. 

It is not entirely impossible that the 
founders of the American Bankers 
Association did not realize or anticipate 
its great expansion and the increase in 


the service it renders to member banks 
and to the country at large, although 
the three main principles as laid down 
by them are probably broad enough to 
cover all of the expansion and increased 
activities. In any event, the conscien- 
tious management of the American 
Bankers Association which has entirely 
directed its effort toward greater serv- 
ice brought about greatly extended fea- 
tures and has substantially broadened 
the Association’s work. 

In 1896 the trust company section, 
now the trust company division, was 
established. Next came the organiza- 
tion of the Saving Bank, the Clearing 
House, the State Bank and the National 
Bank Sections. Of these only the 
clearing house section retains its first 
name, the others are called divisions. 
When the sectionalizing program was 
being discussed there was considerable 
opposition as it was feared that the 
Association would be specialized to 
death. The reverse has been the result 
as the work of the various divisions and 
sections covers the respective fields in 
much greater detail than would be pos- 
sible were they all operating without 
designation within the parent organiza- 
tion. 

After the sections had been announced 
and were functioning in a healthy and 
satisfactory manner, the American In- 
stitute of Banking was organized to 
afford facilities for study to bank em- 
ployees and to promote and encourage 
educational work among them. This was 
in 1890, and the Institute was a suc- 
cess from the start. It teaches banking 
and banking law in convenient form and 
has produced some of the most success- 
ful of our present day bankers, several 
of whom are members of our various 
committees and officers of our Asso- 
ciation. The American Institute of 
Banking has done and is doing a re- 
markable work in educating bankers 
and has grown within a few years to 
include a membership of more than 
40,000. 

After the Association had set the In- 
stitute upon its feet and the youngest 
section had begun to walk, the legal 
department was reorganized by the 
creation of the office of the general 
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counsel. This part of the Association 
has proven its value to the Association 
many times, and has through legislation 
succeeded in saving the Association the 
entire cost of its operation since 1875. 
This department is one of special serv- 
ice to member banks in that the general 
counsel will at any time furnish legal 
information and _ opinions without 
charge. Operating in conjunction with 
the legal department is a committee on 
federal legislation and a federal legis- 
lative counsel. 

The importance of the work of the 
protective department of the Associa- 
tion should be realized when it is 
stated that a great deal of crime against 
member banks has been prevented. 
This may be proven by reference to 
records of the department which show 
that criminals are pursued relentlessly, 
many arrests are made and that the 
percentage of convictions to arrests is 
remarkably high. 

The Association is a co-operative 
organization, and one of the phases of 
its activity which best illustrates this 
is the fact that expenses of the investi- 
gations made by the protective depart- 
ment which are usually followed by 
arrests and convictions of the criminals, 
are in many instances shared by the 
various state bankers associations. 
There are many other phases of the 
Association’s work in which the state 
organizations co-operate. 

Contrary to an opinion which seems 
to prevail in some sections, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is not an 
organization in which the larger banks 
of the country are especially favored. 
It is probably true that the larger in- 
stitutions most frequently avail them- 
selves of the advantages which the 
Association offers, or probably more 
fully realize their value, and are in 
consequence, getting more out of it 
than the smaller banks. This is not 
the fault of the Association or its sys- 
tem, but it is the fault of the country 
banker who fails to take advantage of 
his opportunities. 

The best proof of the pudding is in 
the eating and the best proof for the 
small banker that any service he de- 
sires will be rendered just as efficiently 
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and eagerly for him as for the larger 
institutions will be forthcoming when 
he asks for service. For the small 
banker’s information, the statement 
that the American Bankers Association 
is absolutely controlled by banks with 
a capital of $100,000 or less should be 
further proof of the absolute democ- 
racy of the organization. 

Furthering its policy of disseminating 
educational material throughout the 
country the Association is now behind 
not only the work being done by the 
American Institute of Banking but it is 
solidly back of the campaign just 
started by its committee on public edu- 
cation. This campaign has as its pur- 
pose the distribution of elementary 
banking facts to the school children 
of the country. It calls for the delivery 
of ten lectures, one each month of the 
school year in the public schools. In 
most instances the co-operation of the 
local banker has been sought and se- 
cured, and the influence the latter 
has been able to wield has made it 
possible to foster the idea in local 
boards of education. 

Intensifying the campaign even more 
it is the plan for the local banker to 
deliver some of the lectures himself and 
make arrangements for the delivery of 
the others by other bankers. In addi- 
tion, personal demonstration of the 
phases of banking covered in the lec- 
tures will be given by the banker and 
his associates, school children being in- 
vited to visit the banks where they may 
see a practical application of the 
theories which have been expounded. 

It is seldom in these troublesome 
times that the banker is considered in 
the light of altruism. Few persons give 
him credit of being anything of an 
altruist. Nevertheless he is, and it has 
been our experience within the Asso- 
ciation to find that the spirit of serv- 
ice, unselfish and with no promise of 
gain other than for common good, is a 
rapidly growing quantity. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of 
the history of the American Bankers 
Association which has grown from its 
very small beginning nearly half a cen- 
tury ago to a membership of virtually 
24,000. From the very character of 
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this membership it is obvious that the 
Association is one of the greatest 
sources for good in the United States, 
if not in the world. 

Present officers are as follows: 

John S. Drum, president, president 
Mercantile Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco; Thomas B. McAdams, first vice- 
president, vice-president Merchants 
National Bank, Richmond; John H. 


Puelicher, second vice-president, presi- 
dent of the Marshall and Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Guy E. Bowerman, 
executive manager; Harry M. Rubey, 
treasurer, president Rubey. National 
Bank, Golden, Col; Wm. G. Fitzwilson, 
secretary and = assistant treasurer; 
Thomas B. Paton, general counsel; 
L. W. Gamon, manager of the protec- 
tive department. 


Banking Education 
By Stewart D. Beckley 


Cashier City National Bank, Dallas, Texas, and former President American 
Institute of Banking 


IVEN the proper capital and 
the need or a place for a bank 
in a community, its success de- 

pends primarily upon its personnel, 
both officer and clerk. The character of 
service the men in the bank perform 
and the manner in which they do it, 
finds its reflection, both in the profits 
and growth of the bank. In no other 
field of commercial endeavor does the 
question of personality and ability play 
a more important part than that of 
banking. 

Therefore, whether you be a_ bank 
clerk or bank officer, the question of 
banking education is a subject to which 
we are all bound by that invisible cord 
of mutual interest. If the development 
of the personnel of the banks through 
practical education that has for its pur- 
pose further to extend into the lives of 
the junior bank men of our country 
those immeasurable benefits that accrue 
from the increased knowledge of the 
fundamentals of banking, a broader 
conception of the relation of banking to 
industry, commerce and agriculture, and 
perhaps best of all, those richer joys 
of a wide mental horizon with its at- 
tendant broadened vision of life and its 
responsibilities, is not a matter of com- 
mon interest both to bank employer and 


employees, I know not the meaning of 
words nor their application. 

The American Institute of Banking, 
the educational section of the American 
Bankers Association, is one of the for- 
ward looking bodies in this country, 
whose main purpose lies in endeavoring 
to improve the personnel which goes to 
make up the banking profession. The 
purpose and aim of the Institute is to 
take the young men entering banking 
as their career and mould them into the 
most useful element possible; to make 
them valuable to themselves and to the 
institution with which they are con- 
nected, and so in the aggregate raise 
the standard of bank men in America. 

How does the Institute do this? 
Briefly, by encouraging them to study 
their business, thereby creating a 
broader interest in their work and giv- 
ing them a vision of a future which 
beckons to a dignified usefulness. 

If the young men entering upon 
banking as their life work could become 
imbued with or convicted of their per 
sonal responsibility, could grasp .or ap- 
preciate the big problems confronting 
them in the banking business, it would 
appear that such would create within 
them that other great essential which 
contributes to success, namely, interest 
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in their work. Men in charge of others 
have long ago learned that the impelling 
force which contributes to the proper 
development of men is interest in their 
work, an appreciation of its relative im- 
portance, a vision of the bigger things 
which it leads to and an opportunity to 
work to that end. Now what will tend 
to bring those conditions definitely to 
the attention of the junior bankers? 
Nothing will do so as surely and defi- 
nitely as encouraging them to study 
their work, and while the study of one’s 
work may and will require a ‘sacrifice, 
both of time and pleasure, yet there is 
no more imperative call to duty than to 
give the very best of ourselves to that 
which only we owe our right to exis- 
tence, namely the work we do in this 
world. 

If the bank employees can at least 
once a week, under the proper leader- 
ship, be brought together and encour- 
aged to engage in a lively discussion 
of their daily problems, analyzing the 
“why’s and wherefore’s,” they will re- 
turn to their desk next day with a 
livelier interest, their powers of obser- 
vation keener and an enthusiasm for the 
job that will lift them beyond their 
daily routine. It will give them the 
sharpened imagination to see the vivid 
human interest back of the grind of 
daily routine. For instance: take a 
runner in a Southern bank. It dignifies 
his position if in his own mind he is 
made to realize that in the daily pre- 
sentation and collection of cotton drafts, 
he is performing an important and es- 
sential task in facilitating the move- 
ment of a commodity that is the basis 
of prosperity and social well being of 
the entire South. It is clear that the 
transit clerk is a more valuable em- 
ployee, if when in the balancing and 
registering of the items that daily pass 
through his hands, he has a conception 
of the great part those checks play in 
facilitating the commerce of the world 
and the settlement of its debts. 

Banking touches all aspects of busi- 
ness, making it necessary that every real 
banker be a practical economist. Per- 
haps no other field of commercial en- 
deavor demands on the part of the men 
engaged in it a broader conception of 
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economic principles. The bank man is 
constantly confronted with complex 
problems, the solution of which calls for 
clear visioned men of statesmanlike abil- 
ity; men who can think straight. The 
primary purpose of a bank may be to 
make money, but its primary function 
is to administer to the financial and 
economic needs of society. Banking is 
a profession not because some may 
choose to call it so, but because of its 
very nature of service to mankind, and 
it should be studied with the same dili- 
gence, the same sense of duty that is 
attributed to the real lawyer or doctor, 
and if the junior bank men expect to 
keep pace with the changed scope, char- 
acter and methods of modern business 
and meet its legitimate demand, no mat- 
ter how acquired, they must have a 
proper conception of the fundamental 
principles underlying banking, econom- 
ics and a knowledge of commercial law. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking has before it 
a great field for constructive service, 
and that it was organized in response 
to a very definite demand. The success- 
ful work of the Institute can be at- 
tributed to one thing chiefly; that of 
supplying a need. No organization or 
anything else, for that matter, can con- 
tinually stay in existence and progress, 
no matter how much it is promoted, if 
the thing itself does not supply a defi- 
nite need and meet a legitimate demand. 
The Institute study courses which have 
proved of immeasurable benefit to thou- 
sands of bank men throughout this 
country are designed not so much as to 
the end of “who” and “what” but “how” 
and “why”. The Institute claims no 
patent for creating successful bankers; 
its primary purpose is to lay the foun- 
dation for that most essential thing— 
“thinking straight.” 

The graduate of a law school is not 
necessarily a successful lawyer. He has 
simply been trained to “think in the 
law,’ and the Institute certificate 


holder is not necessarily a sound bank- 
er, but if he has reasonable ability and 
has properly applied himself, he has 
trained himself to think constructively 
He knows some- 


along economic lines. 
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thing of the “how and why” of bank- 
ing, technically speaking, and has a 
sufficient knowledge of commercial law 
to perform his daily duties with the 
proper conjecture of his legal rights 
and legal responsibilities. 

But the Institute goes further than 
that, and I am sure I am right when 
I say its chief benefit is that the man 
who has studied his business has by that 
very act created within himself a broad- 
er interest in his work; he receives the 
incentive to delve into things not re- 
quired; his ambition to accomplish is 
aroused and that begets creative knowl- 
edge—that potential force that projects 
itself not only into the solving of prob- 
lems, but the creation of new ideas that 
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are so essential in the onward march of 
a successful life. 

At the recent convention at Minne- 
apolis, at the instance of the educa- 
tional director, George E. Allen, and 
under the supervision of the edu- 
cational director, plans were initiated 
whereby the Institute is to broaden its 
curriculum to meet the demand for 
higher technical bank training, so that 
every bank member of the American 
Bankers Association can turn to the 
American Institute of Banking with 
confidence for its educational needs and 
that the Institute members will be af- 
forded the very highest possible oppor- 
tunity for thorough education in those 
branches which will fit them for large 
success in their chosen profession. 


Publishers and Editors of The Bankers 


Magazine 


HE founder of Tue Bankers 
MaGazine, I. Smith Homans, 


was born in Boston, Mass., Oc- 


tober 5, 1807. He was the son of 
Benjamin Homans, at one time Secre- 
tary of State of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and later, until his death 
in 1823, chief clerk in the Navy De- 
partment at Washington. 

An interesting incident is related of 
Benjamin Homans. When the Brit- 
ish Army was about to attack Wash- 
ington in the war of 1812, Mr. 
Homans, aided by Mrs. Madison, wife 
of the President, collected two wagon- 
loads of trunks containing the most 
valuable archives of the Navy Depart- 
ment and of the White House, includ- 
ing Peale’s portrait of Washington, 
which now hangs in the Senate wing of 
the Capitol, and placed them on board 
a canal boat. In the absence of the 
captain, Mr. Homans took the responsi- 
bility of ordering the crew to take the 
boat to a point near the Hominy House, 
a well-known resort in those days, and 


the trunks were stored in a barn until 
the enemy had departed. That same 
evening, the Capitol, the White House, 
and many public buildings, with their 
valuable contents, were burned by the 
British soldiers. The prompt action of 
Mr. Homans saved to the nation many 
public documents of great value. 

I. Smith Homans was brought up 
in the banking-house of Josiah Lee 
& Co., of Baltimore, who, for many 
vears, were leading bankers in that city. 
It was there that he acquired his inti- 
mate knowledge of the principles of 
banking and finance and his fondness 
for statistical research. 

His tastes in this direction led to the 
establishment of THz Bankers Maea- 
ZINE, the first number of which he 
issued at Baltimore, July 1, 1846. Mr. 
Homans’ venture was a success and he 
continued to conduct the MAGAZINE as 
editor and publisher, until his death, 
which occurred in 1874. In 1852 the 
publication office was removed to New 
York City, where it has since remained. 
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Mr. Homans was an_ industrious 
writer and compiler of statistics, as is 
evidenced by the vast number of articles 
from his pen in THe Bankers Maca- 
zINE, the Bankers Almanac, and other 
standard works. In connection with his 
son, the late I. Smith Homans, Jr., he 
edited Homans’ Cyclopedia of Com- 
merce, published in 1860 by Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. 

Upon the death of Mr. Homans in 
1874, the MAGAZINE was continued with 
I. Smith Homans, his son, as _ pub- 
lisher, and Benjamin Homans, his 
nephew, as editor. Mr. Homans, Jr., 
died in 1879, when the Homans Pub- 
lishing Co., was formed. The MaGazINE 
and the Bankers Almanac were con- 
tinued by that corporation until John 
G. Floyd purchased the property in 
December, 1894. 

At the time of the purchase of the 
MAGAZINE by Mr. Floyd, Prof. Albert 
S. Bolles, former editor, was made 
editor of the law department. 

In June, 1895, a most important event 
in the history of the MaGaziNE occurred. 
This was its absorption by ‘Rhodes 
Journal of Banking,” a monthly pub- 
lication which had been in the field for 
over twenty years. Beginning with the 
July, 1895, issue, THe Bankers MaGa- 
ZINE and “Rhodes Journal of Banking” 
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were consolidated, the titles of both pub- 
lications being retained until January, 
1896, when the present title was con- 
tinued as being more appropriate. 

In addition to the editorial writers 
just mentioned, a valued member of the 
staff for many years prior to 1905 was 
William B. Greene, who had had 
long experience as chief of division in 
the Bureau of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and whose information on banking 
and financial subjects was very exten- 
sive. Mr. Greene’s ability was such as 
to aid very strongly in sustaining the 
high reputation which the mMaGazine had 
attained in former years. 

The present editor became associated 
with “Rhodes Journal of Banking’’ in 
1893, and his relations with that pub- 
lication and THe Bankers MaGazine 
have been continuous since the year 
named. 

On the first day of May, 1903, the 
firm of Bradford Rhodes & Co., pub- 
lishers of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, was 
succeeded by The Bankers Publishing 
Co., of which Geo. W. Englehardt 
was the owner. The publication was 
continued under this arrangement until 
1906, when the ownership of the Bank- 
ers Publishing Co. passed into its pres- 
ent hands. 


au 








away from it. 


brightens the energies. 








}(XTRAVAGANCE rots character; train youth 
On the other hand, the habit of 


saving money, while it stiffens the will, also 


If you would be sure that 


you are beginning right, begin to save.— 


Theodore Roosevelt. 

















Some Notes on European Travel 


N preparing for a journey to Eu- 
rope in these days one is im- 
pressed by two outstanding facts: 

first, the reluctance of your beloved 
Uncle Samuel to let you go; second, the 
outrageous sum asked for ocean travel. 

Before the German Emperor started 

out to annex the world to his dominions, 
one desiring to go almost anywhere in 
the world could pack up his traps and 
go. If he wanted a passport for pur- 
poses of identification, or of protection 
from his Government in case of moles- 
tation, he could fill out a blank form 
containing a few perfunctory questions, 
send this to Washington with a dollar, 
and in a day or so the official document 
would be duly received, to be thrust 
away somewhere and forgotten. Not so 
in these times. You must give a rather 
extensive account of yourself, and this 
must be verified by someone who knows 
the statements made to be true, and both 
the applicant for a passport and _ his 
sponsor must appear in person before 
the necessary official. Then, owing to 
the higher cost of conducting the Gov- 
ernment, you are asked to pay, not one 
dollar, but ten. 
« But when you have procured a pass- 
port, your difficulties are just begin- 
ning. The document must bear the 
stamp of the consular agent of every 
country you propose visiting and this 
means a substantial fee in every case. 
The total of this cost is amazing, if 
many countries are to be visited. 

The reluctance of the United States 
Government to let you leave its shores 
is further expressed by the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, who must have proof 
that all your income and excess profit 
taxes are paid, or their payment 
vouched for by a responsible agent. 

Then if you are going on business, 
you must have a letter stating that fact 
and the ature of the business. 

Arrived in England, while the meth- 
ods of examining passports could be 
improved on—as what governmental 
function anywhere could not be by any 
one experienced in business—still, but 
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little time is consumed, and the custom- 
house examination is a mere formality, 
occupying but a few minutes. 

The cost of ocean transportation is 
nearly three times what it was before 
the war, a fact which would seem to 
bring into commission much of the idle 
ocean tonnage; and the summer demand 
for accommodation has been very great. 
The ships are idle, perhaps more from 
lack of cargo than of passengers. 


* * * 


CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND 


On going to England you are likely 
to be told that frequent rainfalls may 
be expected. But in June this year one 
found a drought probably without par- 
allel with possibly one or two excep- 
tions in fifty or sixty years. Crops were 
suffering from lack of moisture, pasture 
land was brown and scorched, and even 
the water supply for domestic uses 
seriously threatened. There had been 
a June frost also, thus further endan- 
gering some of the crops. Added to 
these unfavorable conditions, there was 
the strike of the coal miners, a general 
strike threatening, and the Irish revolu- 
tion. 

Naturally, a situation such as has 
been described did not contribute to a 
cheerful frame of mind, and much 
gloom was apparent in the newspapers 
and in the minds of those one met. 

Fortunately, things have cleared up 
since June. The drought still con- 
tinues (July 18), but the strikes have 
been settled, and efforts are being made 
to compose the Irish troubles. 

English writers and men of affairs 
are at present much given to self- 
criticism. They are finding fault with 
themselves and with certain tendencies 
in their country to an extent to which 
no one from another land would dare 
go. These criticisms have to do with 
what is charged as reckless public and 
private extravagance, a shirking on the 
part of labor, and even go so far as to 
charge a marked decline in the national 
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character as regards the standards of 
national and individual integrity. 

Such criticisms seem to an outsider 
to be much exaggerated. They appear 
to spring rather from a desire to hold 
England true to the loftiest standards 
of honor rather than to indicate that a 
departure from these standards has 
either taken place already or is actually 
threatened. 

The false stimulus which war affords 
has been felt here in all circles, as it 
was to a much smaller extent in the 
United States. Labor was deceived by 
this spurious tonic and drew the un- 
sound inference that after the war the 
higher standard of living could be main- 
tained even with reduced effort. There 
is some evidence—not so much as could 
be desired, it is true—that the error of 
this position is now becoming realized, 
and many of the idle workers have re- 
turned to their jobs. They did so in 
most cases, it must be admitted, under 
the pressure of necessity rather than in 
obedience to clearer reasoning pro- 
cesses. But at least it is seen that if 
there is no production there can be no 
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profits, and consequently no wages. 

Bankers and economists are much 
concerned over what they regard as the 
pauperizing and enervating tendencies 
of a huge system of Government doles 
paid out to assist the unemployed. 
They consider that this begets a_ten- 
dency on the part of labor to rely less 
and less upon individual initiative and 
energy and more and more on the help 
of the Government. 

Despite the heavy burden of war 
debt under which the United Kingdom 
is laboring, and the serious upsetting of 
budget calculations by the sharp de- 
cline in industry, no disposition is 
found here to ask or to expect a can- 
cellation of the indebtedness to the 
United States. On the contrary, Brit- 
ish bankers quite fully understand that 
it is of prime importance, under present 
circumstances, to maintain the world’s 
faith in British obligations. They show 
also a grim determination to see the 
thing through in these trying times of 
peace as they did in the still more try- 
ing times of war. 


London, June 18. &. B. Y. 


The South’s Contribution to the Nation’s Wealth 


By P. D. Hovsron 


President, American: National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


HE South’s contribution to our 
_~ nation’s wealth is not generally un- 
derstood. Its resources are diversified, 
but its chief industry is agriculture. 
The decline in farm products from the 
1920 crop was from forty to eighty per 
cent. under the prices realized for the 
previous year, which seriously affected 
the program of the farmer and mate- 
rially curtailed his purchasing power. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
farmer was unable to meet maturing ob- 
ligations and had very little with which 
to make a new crop, he has accom- 
plished much, in that he has produced 
and is now most ready for harvesting a 
good crop, and probably at as low an 
expense as before the war. This saving 


in expense will enable the farmer to 
meet a considerable portion of his car- 
ried over obligations and afford funds 
with which to carry him past another 
season. 

The conditions affecting the farmer, 
which is our principal source of new 
wealth, has had its deterring effect upon 
business in all lines. The retailer or 
furnisher has not met his accounts with 
his jobber and manufacturer and in 
consequence, the jobber has been forced 
to ask the indulgence of his banker. 

The clouds of readjustment are now 
breaking and we feel that credits which 
have been firmly frozen for the past 
twelve months will soon become cur- 
rent and conditions become normal. 








Some Birthday Congratulations 


NE of the pleasantest things 
about a_ birthday, especially 
one’s seventy-fifth, is the good 

wishes and congratulations of many 
loyal friends. ‘THe Bankers MaGazine 
is indeed fortunate in the possession of 
a host of well-wishers judging from the 
large number of friendly messages re- 
ceived during the past few months. It 
is inspiring to feel that the efforts of 
three-quarters of a century are ap- 
preciated but at the same time it im- 
poses an obligation for the years to 
come to live up to the high standards 
of the past and to perpetuate the best 
traditions of banking and finance. 

With what we hope to be pardonable 
pride we quote from some of the mes- 
sages as follows: 


From Charles H. Sabin, president, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 


York: 


THe Bankers MaGazine is to be con- 
gratulated on its Seventy-fifth Anniversary, 
not only because of its successful record for 
three-quarters of a century but also because 
it has performed a very useful function dur- 
ing the most important period of develop- 
ment in the United States, and, in fact, of 
the world. 

The progress of the United States espe- 
cially during the last seventy-five years has 
been nothing short of miraculous. And the 
touchstone of this wonderful growth has 
been organization. It is exactly seventy-five 
years ago that the people of New York 
State adopted a Constitution in which in- 
corporation under general laws was fully 
conceded, and coincident with that conces- 
sion began the amazing progress of the 
United States toward economic leadership 
among the nations. Prior to that time busi- 
ness of every kind was usually carried on 
by individuals or partnerships. Corpora- 
tions were organized under special charters 
for certain enterprises, but they were looked 
upon with suspicion and always challenged 
the adverse attention of the public. Even 
down to the Civil War the corporate form 
of management was ‘the exception rather 
than the rule. From then on the advantages 
of that kind of organization began to be 
more generally recognized until it became 
the accepted method of inaugurating and 
sustaining the enterprises through which 
the natural resources of the country were 
developed. 

With the advent of an institution which 
made possible the aggregation of capital 
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otherwise widely distributed and for thut 
reason less effective, came a whole tr 
of development in agriculture, mining, mai 
facturing, transportation, communicati 
lighting and heating, and building. It vy 
not only a multitude of small capitali 
whose savings were brought together 
the advancement of an enterprise throi 
this form of organization. ‘There came 
gether also the men whose special knowle¢ 
and inventive capacity could be made 
fective and encouraged to new undertaki 
in no other way. The new form of org 
zation was not without its possibilities 1 
evil, but in the main its tendencies we 
good, and it would have been abolished | 
they not been. 

Closely related to corporate organi 
tion, as a factor in our progress, was 
organization of our banking system und 
state and national laws and then under t 
Federal Reserve Act. Through those pie 
of legislation the surplus energies of t 
nation, as expressed in cash and cred 
have been made available not only for « 
pansion of industry and trade at home, b 
also for the development of our forei 
commerce. 

Our progress during the last seventy-fi 
years has depended upon no one factor, b 
rather upon all of the factors which ha 
entered into the result, and which have be« 
effective through coordination and organiz 
tion—the highest genius of this nation. 


From David R. Forgan, president, Ni 
tional City Bank of Chicago: 


Please accept our heartiest congratul 
tions on the Diamond Jubilee of THe Bani 
erS MaGazine. ‘This Magazine has been tl 
authoritative organ of the great banki 
business for so many years, its influen 
has been so distinctly for conservative ban! 
ing practice, and its leading articles so hel; 
ful to the banking fraternity that I am sure 
you will have the hearty congratulations « 
all bankers on this happy occasion. 


From Edward C. Delafield, president, 
The Bank of America, New York: 


In the seventy-five years of the existence 
of Tre Bankers MaGazine, I feel, this pul 
lication has been of much influence in de 
veloping and encouraging good bankin 
practices. It has served well in recordin, 
and inspiring the remarkable progress ii 
banking and finance in this country in the 
past three-quarters of a century. The stril 
ing story of the organization of the nationa! 
banks and the Federal Reserve System, a 
well as the development of state banking 
and trust institutions of tremendous magni 
tude and influence, has been adequately ré 
flected in its pages. 
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the Bank of America in its one hundred 
and nine years of service to the public has 
heen active in this development and prog- 
ress. I therefore feel that I may fittingly 
congratulate Tire BANKERS MAGAZINE on its 
long and successful career and wish it con- 
tinued growth and service in the world of 
banking and finance. 


Rk. R. Appleby, New York agent, 
Bank of British West Africa, Limi 
ted: 


Anything which has attained the age of 
enty-five vears is naturally entitled to 
respect, and in the case of Tuk Bankers 
MaGazine, which has compiled a notable 
ord for honorable, dignified, and progres 
sive service to the banking community of 
entire country, such respect must be ac- 
mpanied by a sincere appreciation. The 
v difficult times through which the entire 
ercantile community have passed since the 
mistice and through which, indeed, they 
e still passing, have presented to bankers 
e most serious problems and a condition 
hefore which even the most valued experi- 
we often went for naught, and in this 
connection the well-reasoned and far-seeing 
editorials of The Bankers Macazine have 
been of the utmost value and = assistance, 
id I trust that The Bankers Macazine, 
under its capable editorship and manage- 
ment, may continue for many years its in- 
iluable service to the banking community, 
nd through them to the country as a whole. 


From James A. Forgan, chairman of 
the board, First National Bank, 
Chicago: 


My attention has been called to the fact 
that Tue Bankers Macazine will com- 
memorate its Seventy-fifth Anniversary next 
September, and I take the greatest pleas- 
ure in extending to you, as its editor, my 
incerest congratulations and best wishes. 

Seventy-five years of service in behalf of 
\ profession which has done much to de- 
elop and extend the resources and great- 
ness of our country is a matter worthy of 
note, not merely for the publishers and 
editors of the Magazine, but also for all of 
us who are interested in everything that 
is best in the financial structure of the 
United States. Many changes have taken 
place since Tne Bankers MaGazine was 
first started, and the banks of our country, 
which in those early days had to lean 
heavily upon European capital, now find the 
situation reversed, and I have no doubt that 
in this new field which awaits the financial 
institutions of the United States the banks 
will be able to rely upon the continued con- 
structive advice and criticism of Tur Banx- 
ERS MAGAZINE. 

Tue Bankers MaGazine has seen devel- 
oped out of a mass of separate units, each 
selfishly seeking only its own good, a unified 


financial system which enables the country 
to mobilize its banking resources in war and 
in peace. In the long struggle which was 
necessary to bring about this desired cen- 
tralization and unification, The Bankers 
Macazineé played no small part I hope 
that in the years to come The Bankers 
Macazine will continue to grow and flourish 


From The Right Hon. Reginald M« 
Kenna, chairman, London Joint City 


and Midland Bank, Limited, London: 


Turk Bankers Macazinxe is to be con 
gratulated on its approaching Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary. Your well-known journal has 
proved extremely useful to bankers and fi 
nanciers on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
will, I have no doubt, deserve and maintain 
in the future the same wide reputation 
which it has enjoyed in the past 


From R.S. Hawes, vice president, First 
National Bank in St. Louis: 


Age seventy-five vears, health good, future 
bright, the past unsullied, surely Tire Bank 
gers MaGazine, on the occasion of its Dia- 
mond Jubilee, deserves the congratulations 
of all “Bankdom” 

Age begets veneration, and yet ‘Tit 
SANKERS MacGazine has gained by other 
than the aging process the veneration of 
the banking fraternity. Through judicial 
policies, careful management and the pro- 
mulgation and advocacy of sound logic on 
financial matters, your magazine has at- 
tained a place of high regard among its 
readers. I consider it my good fortune to 
have been one of those readers for the past 
ten vears. 

Not only has the Magazine contributed 
in a valuable way to the current knowledge 
of banking, but in sane counsel has, in the 
faltering and doubtful periods of our coun- 
try’s economic adjustments, wielded a pow- 
erful stabilizing influence. The scope of this 
influence in the past, and its future im- 
portance is not to be slightly regarded. 

Your publication goes principally to men 
of financial affairs in the United States, 
and now more than ever the banker from 
“Main Street” to Broadway is an increas- 
ingly important factor in our economic ex- 
istence, for he enters into all phases of our 
life. ‘There is increasing need, therefore, 
that he be surrounded by, and influenced 
through the most wholesome sources of in- 
formation. 

Heretofore, the banker has supplied the 
lubrication for commercial activities; to- 
morrow’s growth depends on the creative 
efforts he puts into business. ‘Today he 
deals not alone in dollars, but indirectly in 
the products of the universe, and he must 
see as carefully to the balance in trade as 
to the balancing of his books. 

Big as has been the role of the financier 
and the banker in the past, the part he is 
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assuming in growing proportions makes him 
the arbiter of world progress. ‘lo continue 
to be a source of suggestion and informa- 
tion to such a group of business men is 
surely a rare opportunity of service for any 
publication. 

Hlere’s best wishes for another seventy 
five. 


From Jason A. Neilson, vice president, 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
New York: 


1 have been looking over Turk Bankers 
Macazine for the past twenty years and 
have always found it worth reading. iven 
though it is an old organization, I think it 
has continued to be young in spirit, and | 
am quite sure it has been widely read among 
men employed in banks outside of the offi 
cers to whom it has been directed. I think 
it performs a useful function in this respect 
and therefore has a right to continue a 
prosperous existence. 


From John W. Platten, president, 
United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York: 


I learn with much interest that with the 
September issue your publication — will 
round out its seventy-fifth year of service 
to the banking fraternity. Such a_ record 
is indeed most creditable, and in extending 
my congratulations permit me also to wish 
you many more vears of SUCCESS and pros 
perity. 


From H. K. Twitchell, chairman of the 
board, Chemical National Bank, New 


York ° 


Please accept my sincere congratulations 
on the oceasion of the celebration of the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the establish 
ment of your Magazine. ‘The life of your 
publication covers a period in which there 
has been a marked development in banking, 
and your periodical has made no small con- 
tribution toward the guidance of banking 
leaders in the development and expansion 
that has taken place. You have my very 
best wishes for the continued success of 
your magazine 


From Percy H. Johnston, president, 
Chemical National Bank, New York: 


I wish to extend to you my hearty con 
gratulations upon your approaching Sev 
enty-fifth Anniversary. 


From T. Fred Aspden, vice-president, 
Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor 
poration, New York: 


I wish to extend my most sincere con 
gratulations and to say that I have always 


enjoyed reading Tue Bankers MaGazi 
which is interesting, well edited and inf¢ 
mative. 

Given a continuation of the same al 
management in the future as the Magazi 
has had in the past the publication has 
bright future. 


From Robert A. Shaw, secretary, As 
Banking Corporation, New York: 
Permit me to extend to you my hear 

congratulations on this Seventy-fifth An 

versary of your Magazine and I trust tl 
vou may have continued, and if  possil 


greater success in the vears to come 


From RR. Vassar Smith, chairma 


Lloyds Bank Limited, London: 


Tue Bankers Macazine has been lor 
and favorably known here and each mor 
contains articles of the very gr 





greatest i 
terest upon banking matters and collate: 
topics. 

I suppose that even an editor does 1 
tlways know what features in his public 
tion appeal to individual readers, and 
may be of interest to you to be told tl 
one of the most closely read parts of ‘Th 
Bankers Macazine is that dealing with t] 
important legal decisions of your cou 
upon questions of banking, under your hea 
ing “Banking and Commercial Law.” 

It is noticeable how closely your le 
decisions are in line with our own, with « 
ceptions, ot course, here and there I wr 
with no very special knowledge of such i 
tricate matters, but only to say that tl 
decisions are of great interest to one or ty 
readers here at all events, and probably 
a much larger number 

I would like to congratulate you uy 


the excellent format of Tue Bankers Maca 


“ZINE. It is a pleasure to read the clear ty] 
used on every page—not the least in th 
considerable portion dealing with advertise 
ments. 

I should like to add that it is most int: 
esting to see the photographs of well-know 
bankers and to recognize now and agai 
the faces of good friends of my own ban 
upon your side of the Atlantic 

Your banking buildings in many cass 
are of great beauty and here again you 
illustrations are not only interesting but ir 
structive. 

I wish you all success and another uni: 


terruptedly prosperous run of, seventy-five 


years. 

From Charles <A. 
Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor 
poration, New York: 


Congratulations on your Seventy-fifth Ai 
niversary! At this time the one though 


that seems to some of us to stand out above 


all others is that we must keep up ou 


ITolder, president 
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courage and wait patiently for the improved 
conditions that are bound to come sooner or 
later. ‘The pendulum in every change of 
action in the human race, or in world events, 
or in changes and reforms of all kinds, al- 
ways swings violently to extremes at first. 
\ swinging too far up, or too far down, 
or too far to the left and then to the right, 
is eventually followed by a lessening of ex 
mes until it settles itself, midway, in 
te equilibrium. Having gone through 
extreme upswinging of the pendulum with 
lation, high prices, and one might almost 
unrestrained banking facilities, we are 
w going through the other extreme with 
siness depression, frightened bankers, 
ghtened business men, curtailment of 
dits, cessation or slackening of trade, 
d other disquieting movements, but most 
us can see ahead a period when the 
ndulum will swing less and less, and come 
its proper normal place. Let us wait 

r it with confidence. 


Mrom E. Hope Simpson, director and 
general manager, Bank of Liverpool 
and Martins Limited, London: 


Pray accept my warm congratulations on 
e Seventy-fifth Anniversary of ‘Tur 
ANKERS MacGazine. That the Magazine 
hould have lived through so long a period 
id should display today greater vitality 
ian ever is a remarkable tribute to the 
esteem in which it is held by the banking 
nd commercial community not only in 

\merica but in other countries, and also to 
he ability and enterprise of its successive 
editors and managers. 

Covering, as it does, a period of extraor- 
dinary development in American banking, 
he files of Tne Bankers Macazine will 
onstitute a permanent record of great in- 
terest to future generations of bankers and 
tudents of economics. Its value in this re 
pect is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
the great subjects which it handles are 
always dealt with in a worthy and _ intelli- 
gent way. I trust that the Magazine will 
long continue to prosper and to exercise 
its wholesome influence upon American 
finance. 


From Joseph G. Brown, president, 
Citizens National Bank, Raleigh, 
B.%.2 


My heartiest congratulations to ‘Th 
BANKERS MaGazine upon its Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary. That is a good old age—but 
the Magazine has come to it with such vigor 
ind strength that its friends can hardly 
realize that it has had so long an existence. 
But it has grown stronger and riper with 
the passing years. 

It has kept strictly up to date. There 
is no way known to me in which one can 
keep more closely in touch with current 
events in the financial world—-or find safer 


guidance in all the varied banking problems 
that come up from day to day—than from 
the pages of your journal. 

To me it has been invaluable through the 
nearly half century in which it has been 
coming to my desk, and I am confidently 
counting on attending in person its Cen 
tennial Anniversary, when I shall hope to 
have the pleasure of grasping the hand of 
my good friend the present editor 


From F. C. Goodenough, chairman, 
Barclays Bank Limited, London: 


I note that Tite Bankers Macazine of 
New York is about to celebrate its Dia 
mond Jubilee, and I take this opportunity 
of conveying my most cordial congratula 
tions. I wish the Magazine a long career 
ahead, to be devoted—as I am sure it will 
be—to furthering the banking interests of 
the United States of America 

Recent world-wide events have brought 
the bankers of this country into even closer 
touch with the bankers of America than 
hitherto, and it is my firm belief that by 
mutual interchange of views and coopera- 
tion, the bankers of England and America 
can do more to solve the great world prob- 
lems of the future than any combination of 
political or industrial forces. There is no 
doubt that inter-world finance will play a 
more important part in the future than ever 
before. Recognizing Tne Bankers Maca- 
ZINE Of New York as a representative ex- 
ponent of banking ideas in the United 
States of America, I again wish it every 
prosperity : 


From E. J. Newell, vice pre sident, The 
Peoples Bank of Buffalo: 


We have been subscribers to your pub- 
lication for a great many years and would 
not be without it. It is the highest type 
of publication covering the profession of 
banking, and we congratulate you upon 
your long and successful career, and extend 
our heartiest good wishes for continued suc- 
cess and prosperity in the years to come. 

The success which you have achieved is 
fully deserved and your publication is re- 
markable for its beautiful appearance and 
the varied and valuable character of its 
contents. We enjoy every number. Seem- 
ingly it has been your desire year by year 
to achieve a mechanical perfection as well 
as excellence of the articles published, and 
we surely wish to add that the editorial de- 
partment has been fully up to the high 
standards set by the rest of the publication. 


From Frank Roberts, president, Cal 
casieu National Bank, Lake Charles, 


La.: 
I note with pleasure that THe Bankers 


MAGAZINE is soon to publish its Diamond 
Jubilee number. I doubt if I have missed 
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reading a single issue during the last forty 
years. 
Since the issue of its first number: 
Iron safes with huge keys have given 
way to massive steel vaults with intri- 
cate locking and protective devices; 
Pen and ink bookkeeping has been re- 
placed by electrically operated machin- 
ery; 
The country’s banking reserves have 
come to be measured in billions instead 
of millions; 
The nation’s banking system has been 
placed firmly and securely on a founda- 
tion of solid rock instead of shifting 
sand; 
Banking service has in measure and 
character kept abreast of the require- 
ments of society and commerce; 
and throughout this period of banking evo- 
lution THe Bankers MaGazine has stead- 
fastly maintained its position in the fore- 
front of every movement for better bank- 
ing. 
Thousands of readers wish it “God Speed” 
as it starts on the last quarter towards its 
century mile-stone. 


From J. H. Perkins, president, Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, New 
York: 

I am very much interested to learn that 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of THe 
Bankers MaGazine is at hand, and con- 
gratulate the Magazine most sincerely on 
its long and useful life. 

Publications which deal truthfully and in- 
telligently with the complex problems be- 
fore us are greatly needed; and on the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the foundation 
of Tur Bankers Macazine I take great 
pleasure in wishing it a leading place 
among such publications and a useful and 
prosperous future. 

From Herbert W. Jackson, president, 
Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, 
@.: 

Just a line of congratulations to Tre 
BANKERS MAGAZINE On its arrival at the age 
of seventy-five. 

I have been reading this Magazine for 
twenty-five vears, and it gets better as it 
goes on. 

From Richard J. Faust, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Irving National Bank, New 
York: 

Our heartiest congratulations on the suc- 
cess of your Magazine. 


From E. D, Hulbert, president, Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Company, 
Chicago: 


I congratulate you sincerely on the ap- 
proach of your Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 


“congratulatory compliments are 
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From Edward Cookingham, president, 
Ladd and Tilton Bank, Portlar 
Ore.: 


I observe in a recent announcement male 


by Tue Bankers MaGazine that next moni! 
it will celebrate its Seventy-fifth Annive 
sary by publication of a Diamond Jubil 
number. 

I desire to take advantage of the opp: 
tunity to tender my sincere congratulatior s, 
and to express the hope that Tne Bank 
MaGAzinE may continue, for an_ indefin 
period, to enjoy prosperity. 

For many years Tur Bankers MaGazi 
has exercised a sustaining influence in t!e 
direction of sound banking and has est 
lished itself in the minds of the bankers 
this country as a publication of great u 
fulness and merit. 

It deserves all the good things that bar 
ers can do and say for it. 


t 


From Julien H. Hill, president, N 
tional State and City Bank, Rici 
mond, Ia.: 

In celebrating last year our Fiftieth A 
niversary, we felt that we had reached 
ripe old age, so far as experience was co 
cerned, but that we were really just a 
proaching the period of our greatest us 
fulness 


When we consider that your excell 
magazine is to celebrate next month 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary, we appear 


mere infants in point of age, but as in o 
own case, you also are in our opinion 
proaching the period of your greatest us 
fulness. Never in the history of bankir 
in this country, and hardly in the entire hi 
tory of finance, have we so many and 
complex problems confronting the banking 
fraternity. In the past your Magazine cor 
tributed to the solution of economic qu 
tions, by the excellence of the articles whi: 
you have furnished, and it would be difl 
cult to measure the educational work whic 
you have accomplished by constantly kee} 
ing the bankers of the country posted on 
variety of financial subjects. We predi 
that by continuation of your high standard 
you will perform an invaluable service 
the constructive work which we have befor 
us in the immediate future, and we extend 
you our sincerest and best wishes. 


From George L. 
Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora 
tion, New York: 


In sending birthday greetings to Tu 
BANKERS MAGAZINE on the attainment of it 
seventy-fifth year of age, I refrain, for tw 
reasons, from giving expression to the cor 
ventional terms of flattery usually en 
ployed on such occasions. Firstly, becau 
I adopt the view of Lord Chesterfield th 
merely 


LeBlanc, president, 
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draft on politeness with the exchange al- 
wavs in favor of the drawer”; and secondly, 
because no tribute to the merits of your 
publication and of those who direct it, could 
be higher than a statement of the self-evi- 
dent fact that at the end of three-quarters 
of a century of continuous service, a journal 
representative of and devoted to American 
king interests, still retains its authority 
recognized usefulness. 


ym Waldo Newcomer, president, Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Baltimore: 


~~ 


May I take this opportunity to extend to 
i and to THe Bankers MaGazine hearty 


\ 

ard sincere congratulations on the comple- 

tion of its seventy-fifth year of usefulness 
| service to the banking community. It 

has, throughout my acquaintance with it, al- 


vs stood for progress and conservatism 
| proven itself a valuable and at the 
ne time, a readable and interesting pe- 
dical. My felicitations go out to you 
rsonally also for you have guided its 
licies in the right direction. 
I can not give you the credit of having 
uught it up from its infancy without giv- 
the impression that your editorial Dia- 
md Jubilee is likewise being celebrated 
d this would at once be belied by the 
gor of your writings and the firmness of 
your signature. But I do hope that you 
will be spared to fill out as large a portion 
seventy-five vears of activity in its man- 
vement as your ambition and desire may 
ll for and that each of the coming years 
iy be crowned with happiness for you and 
osperity and progress for both you and 


e Magazine 


From H. A. Wroe, president, American 
National Bank in Austin, Teaas: 


his bank has been a continuous subscriber 


» Tue Bankers Macazine for over thirty 
ears, and feel we owe at least a part of 
ir success to its careful charting. 


From Walter Leaf, chairman, London 
County, Westminster and Parr’s 


Bank, Limited, London: 


Walter Leaf, who is at present away from 
London, has asked me to convey to vou his 
ongratulations on the forthcoming Seventy- 
fth Anniversary of ‘Trike Bankers Maca 
ine of New York, and to wish you, and 
hat publication, every success 


From William T. Fenton, National 
Bank of the Republic, Chicago: 


I write to tender my cordial congratula- 
tions on the commemoration of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of Tue Bankers Maca- 
ZINE, in that it seems to have more energy 
ind dynamic force as it grows in age. I 
im not trying to make a pun when I say 


that there is every evidence of its having 
the progressive spirit of the young man. 
There are many indications that it is in 
the heyday of its youth and usefulness, and 
I wish you and your associates continued 
success, good health and happiness 


From R. E. Jones, vice-president, Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, New 
York: 


It is with the greatest interest that | 
learn of your plans to celebrate the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of your Magazine by the 
publication of a “Diamond Jubilee Num- 
ber,” and I take pleasure in offering my 
heartiest congratulations upon your achieve- 
ments in the past and my very best wishes 
for a continuation of the effort which has 
resulted in your splendid Magazine of today. 

It seems very fitting that the “Diamond 
Jubilee Number” should contain articles 
dealing with the progress of banking during 
the life of your Magazine, as well as a rec 
ord of its achievements, with an analysis 
of present day banking and its association 
with the country’s economic future as _ re- 
lated to both domestic and foreign business, 
all of which should prove of the greatest 
interest to vour banker friends. In these 
days it is refreshing to feel that the energy, 
ability and foresight of such a constructive 
force as is exerted by your publication 
should be directed to the encouragement of 
better and more conservative banking poli 
cies in the future 


From Edwin W. Robertson, president, 
National Loan and Eachange Bank 
of Columbia, S. C.: 


I have been a reader of your Magazine 
for many years, and wish to extend my 
heartiest good wishes for the future of vour 
Magazine It has served an 
May it live long to continue to be 


admirable 
purpose. 
the banker's real friend 


From S. G. Bayne, president Seaboard 
Vational Bank, New York: 


As this is the Seventy-fifth Anniver 
sary of your publication, I wish to com 
pliment you upon the success you have 
attained in publishing a magazine that 
has always served the interest of the 
financial community in a_ creditable 
manner. 


From Walter E. Frew, president, Corn 
Eachange Bank, New York: 


Permit me to extend my congratula 
tions on your Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
and to express my best wishes for your 


continued success. 
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Wall Street in 1846 


Tzvo Views of Wall Street 


HE two views of Wall Street shown herewith illustrate in 

a very striking way, the remarkable changes that have 

taken place during the past seventy-five years. The 

illustration above shows Wall Street in 1846 when THE 

BANKERS MAGAZINE was first published. The view on the 

opposite page shows Wall Street as it appeared on Labor Day, 
¢ 


1921. 


The 1846 picture shows the Bank of New York, The Bank 
of America, the Merchants Bank and the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company all of which institutions still occupy the same sites 
except that the Merchants Bank has been merged with the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. 


The 1921 picture shows the present homes of Brown Bros. 
& Co., the Metropolitan Trust Company, the Park-Union Foreign 
Banking Corporation, J. & W. Seligman & Co., the New York 
Life Insurance and Trust Company, the National City Company, 
The Bank of New York, The Bank of America, the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, the Merchants Bank of Canada, the National 
City Bank, United States Trust Company, and the Equitable Trust 
Company. 


Wall Street today as in 1846 is the financial center of the 
country, only on a far larger scale and today in addition to being 
the headquarters of American finance it is the financial hub of 
the entire world. 
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Wall Street on Labor Day, 1921 





























Banks That Have 
Stood the Test of Time 

















Some Historic Banks 


N the following pages there appear 
the advertisements of some of the 
oldest and strongest banks in the United 
States. Not one of them is less than 
seventy-five years of age. Through the 
wars, panics, floods, depressions and 
boom periods of the years of America’s 
making they have passed without falter- 
ing. During all this time they have 
gained the rich experience that comes 
from age and yet all of them still have 
the youthful vision without which no in- 


stitution can progress. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE is glad 
to hail them as contemporaries and to halt 
long enough at the three-quarter century 
mark to extend to them the cordial con- 
eratulations of a fellow traveller in the 
March of Progress. 


The Editor 
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Would you be interested 


in opening an account with 


THE BANK or NEw YORK? 


We do a strictly commercial business and can 
take care of your needs, domestic as well as 
foreign, and those of your customers. 


We shall be glad to advise you about seasoned 
securities, will hold your bonds, collect 


cou pons, etc. 


As you doubtless know, our Bank was organized 
by Alexander Hamilton in 1784, andis, therefore, 
the oldest Bank in the State. We have an 
unbroken record as a dividend payer, and our 
connections in this country and abroad are of 
the best. We have the complete confidence 
of the business community here and in Europe, 
as well as a reputation of which we are proud, 


and which we mean to maintain. 


May we hope that vou will 
give the invitation consideration ? 


The Bank of Noew York 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION 
48 Wall Street, New York 
































New York Life Jnsurauce and 
Crust Company 


Established 1830 
52 WALL ST. NEW YORK 











at nearly a century the New York Life Insurance 

and Trust Company has been carrying out, under 
proper court supervision, the wishes of men and women 
of other days as to the disposal of their estates. The fact 
that this company has adapted its service to the vast 
changes which have taken place since its founding in 1 830, 
without altering its fundamental character, gives assurance 
of its future successful administration of Personal Trusts. 


Along with this business, the Company has developed 
banking facilities which have recently been modernized 
so as to afford every convenience, and interest is allowed 
on deposits subject to check as well as on time deposits. 


The policy of the management is to continue to specialize 
in Personal Trusts and to conduct its banking business 
along time tested lines that will keep it a safe depositary 
for the funds of individuals or corporations. 


EDWIN G. MERRILL President 
HENRY PARISH Vice-President 
ZEGER W. van ZELM Vice-President 
J. LOUIS van ZELM Vice-President 
ERNEST H. COOK Vice-President 
JOHN C. VEDDER Secretary 
ALGERNON J. PURDY _Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM B. AUSTIN Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES ELDREDGE Assistant Secretary 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS ALFRED E. MARLING 
STUYVESANT FISH MOSES TAYLOR 
EDMUND L. BAYLIES EDWARD M. TOWNSEND 
COLUMBUS O’D. ISELIN EDWARD J. HANCY 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT HENRY PARISH 
CLEVELAND H. DODGE NICHOLAS BIDDLE 
THOMAS DENNY WILLIAM M. CRUIKSHANK 
LINCOLN CROMWELL STEPHEN P. NASH 
PAUL TUCKERMAN LOUIS SPENCER MORRIS 
HOWARD TOWNSEND JOSEPH H. CHOATE, Jr 


EDWIN G. MERRILL 
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The Oldest Bank in America 


(SHARTERED by the Continental Con- 

eress in 1781, the Bank of North 
America is the oldest bank in the country, 
the period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $1,000,000, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits of $2,375,- 
000 and Total Resources of over $35,- 
000,000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institutions of 
the United States. 
E. PUSEY PASSMORE, President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. KROMER, Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Assistant Cashier 


CHARLES M. PRINCE, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING, Assistant Cashier 


THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 


PHILADELPHIA 
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HEN this bank was organ- 
ized in 1810 there were only 
three banks in New York. 


Through the wars and panics of 
over a century it has always stood as 
a Gibraltar of finance. 


Today it possesses not only the 
wealth of past experience but the 
spirit of modern progress and service. 


Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, June 30, 1921 
$27,000,000 $196,000,000 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 59 Wall Street 60 State Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 








HHROUGH our long established connections 
here and abroad we are in a position to 
render complete service to banks, corpora- 
tions and individuals and offer the follow- 
ing facilities: 

Investment Securities. Listed and unlisted securities bought 
and sold. Maturing investments collected. Inquiries in- 
vited regarding the status of investments which clients hold 
or contemplate purchasing. Private wire connections with 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit, enabling us to give prompt reports on securities in 
those markets. 

Travelers’ Letters of Credit. Banks and bankers in all impor- 
tant cities may arrange to issue these letters in dollars or in 
sterling over their own signature. Brown Brothers & Co.'s 
Letters are among the oldest and best known abroad. 


Imports and Exports. Drafts under our commercial credits are 
purchased at favorable discount rates by bankers every- 
where, being negotiable in London as prime _ bankers’ 
acceptances, and “‘eligible’’ acceptances in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

Deposit Accounts. Those of banks, corporations, firms and 
individuals received on favorable terms in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and London. We especially solicit 
the deposits of firms and corporations doing an interna- 
tional business. 

Credit Reports. The standing of firms and corporations at 
home and abroad indicated on request. 

Foreign Exchange. Drafts and cable transfers on foreign 
countries bought and sold. Foreign and domestic 


collections. 
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A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 
Head Office Office for Travelers 


Founders Court, Lothbury Pall Mall 
London, E. C, London, S. W. 
















































BANK of the 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


40 Watt Street, ACew York 


a~4 
CHARTERED Os) 1799 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JuLy 1, 1921 


‘Resources Liabiliites 
LOANS AND 
Discounts $104,951,556.43  CapiTaL i. a Beene, 
U. S. Govr. Bonps SURPLUS . 4. 12,500,00 


AND CERTIFICATES 7,949,639.00 . 
D499 59 Unpivinep Prorirs 4,345,137-93 

OTHER Securities 8,091,846.62 . 

‘ . 6... .9 UNEARNED 

Bank Premists . 3,078,055.38 D 

? pr mscounT’. . « 62,867.72 

Duet rrom Banks  6,868,706.65 I» ) 


. 2s \ FOR s 60% 200, “ 
EXCHANGES FOR Reserveb laxt 19953 15 
CrearinGc Housr 51,233,041.58 BILLS PayYABLE AND 
Oruer CasH ReEDIscOUNTS WITH 


ITEMS. «+ 4y683,425.23 FepeRAL ReseERVE 


Cusromers’ LiaBiniry BANK ee ee Binns 
Unper Commercial 


’ > P Ss 9,053 
Crepirs . . 9,273,486.65 Mmeereances - ait, citialatal 
CasH - « « 15,840,690.10 Deposits . . 179,163,980.64 
$211,975,447.04 $211,975,447.64 








OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER, Preside RAYMOND E. JONES, birst Vice-Preside 
JAMES MCNEIL, Vice-President EDWIN 5S. LAFFEY, Vice-President FRANK L. HILTON, Vice- Preside 
Bb. D. Forsrer, Vice-President P. A. ROWLEY, Vice-President V. W. Somrru, Vice-President 
HARRY 'T. HALL, Vice-President D. H. PIERSON, Vice-President HN STEWART BAKER, Fice- Pre 
O. E. PAYNTER, Cashier | 


Urrown Orrice—31 Union Square, New York 
ng, Long Island City, Far Rockaway, 
Rockaway Beach, Rockaway Park, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, Vaspeth, Corona, 

College Point, Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 


Brooktyn Orrices—S:, Joan’s Place and Cypress Hills 


Queens BorouGu Orrices Jamaica, Flushin 











. * | 
The accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies are cor- | 
dially invited, upon favorable terms, which are basea upon this | | 
Bank’s known reputation for conservative and reliable banking. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SAYS:— 


“Let us preserve our reputation by perform- 
ing our engagements; our credit, by filling 
our contracts; our friends, by gratitude and 
kindness.” 


The Test of Time 


The Test of Time is a rigorous one. To 
mect it successfully a bank must not only 
endure, but also progress. For one hundred 
and nine years The Bank of America has 
passed through every test to which time can 
subject a banking institution. It has 
weathered them all successfully and come 
down to the present day with its integrity 
intact, its vigor unimpaired and its capacity 
to serve in all banking and fiduciary matters 


enlarged to meet the needs of the time. 
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THE BANK OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
New York and Brooklyn 


Oh 


















































National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


James S. Alexander, President 


Viee- Presidents 


J. Howard Ardrey Herbert P. Howell Faris R. Russell 
Joseph A. Broderick Louis A. Keidel Stevenson E. Ward 
Guy Emerson David H. G. Penny Roger H. Williams 


John E. Rovensky 


Second Vice-Presidents 


Harry VP. Barrand Archibald F. Maxwell Kdward H. Rawls 
Louis P. Christenson Franz Meyer Everett E. Risley 
James I. Clarke Henry C. Stevens 
Cashier luditor 
Roy H. Passmore Albert Emerton 
Issistant Cashier 

Ira W. Aldom John J. Keenan Eugene M. Prentice 
Emanuel C. Gersten Walter E. Lovblad Henry W. Schrader 
Gaston L. Ghegan Don L. Moore Hamilton G. Stenersen 
W. Sproull Graves Alfred J. Oxenham Edward Vanderpoel 
Elmore PF. Higgins Julius Paul John T. Walker, Jr. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President 
THE RICHARD H, HIGGINS WILLIAM H. STRAWN 

Vice-President Vice-President 

BERT L. HASKINS NORBORNE P. GATLING 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier Vice-President 

C. STANLEY MITCHELL H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER 
Vice-President Vice-President 

MAX MARKEL GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President Vice-President 

WALLACE T. PERKINS JOHN B. FORSYTH 

: Vice-President Vice-President 

WILLIAM MILNE JOSEPH BROWN 
Vice-President Vice-President 

VINTON M. NORRIS WALTER B. BOICE 
Vice-President Vice-President 

WILLIAM M. HAINES ARTHUR T. STRONG 
Vice-President Vice President 

HENRY L. CADMUS HENRY C..HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


HARVEY H. ROBERTSON WELLING SEELY 
A P 


sst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


ROBERT ROY WILLIAM S. WALLACE 


Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


OF THE GEORGE M. HARD 
Chairman 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


HENRY E. AHERN 


Trust Officer 


150 MILLION DOLLARS RESOURCES 
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The Tt ak, on Broadway 





BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
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Ninety-Seven years ago the Chemical 
Bank defied precedent by locating on 
Broadway, not on Wall Street. 


To-day Broadway is lined by over a 
hundred banking houses. 


Such breadth of vision, soundness of 
judgment and decisive action have 
brought the Chemical National Bank 
to its present unique position in the 
Banking world. 


Seeking New Business On Our Record 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 




















IN PHILADELPHIA 


ORE than eighty-nine years ago this 

institution succeeded to the Banking 
business established by Stephen Girard, and 
to the historic building originally occupied 
by the First Bank of the United States. 


During these many years it has served as 
correspondent in Philadelphia for Banks 
and Bankers famous in the financial annals 


of the World. 


Now, as always, it is ready to serve the 
financial and mercantile interests of the 
country. 


Resources over $82,000,000 


THE 


GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 


30 NATION 
S ON 
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CONVERTING 


COLLECTIONS INTO 


CASH 


Why waste time and money by 
allowing your cash or collection 
items to lose a day in bank or post 
office? 

Sending your business to this bank 
for collection is equivalent to send- 
ing it direct. 

Our twenty-four-hour Transit De- 
partment, which receives and dis- 
patches mail day and night, insures 


you against avoidable delay. 


All items handled at par for cor- 
respondents. No charge for tele- 


graphic transfers. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















































MVHE MONONGAHELA 

“NATIONAL BANK, 

with one exception the 
oldest bank in the United 
States West of the Alleghe- 
nies, was organized May 12, 
1812, when 156 business and 
professional men and farmers 
of Brownsville and adjacent 
territory met and signed arti- 
cles of agreement, binding 
themselves to ‘‘raise a fund 
to assist the Farmer, Manu- 


facturer, ‘Trader, Mechanic 





and Exporter in the purchase 
of such articles as they raise, 
manufacture, deal in and ex- 
port, and to associate and form themselves into a Company to be 


called the Monongahela Bank of Brownsville. ”’ 


Under this agreement the business of the bank was carried 
on until September I+, 1814, when a charter was obtained from 
the State. Jacob Bowman was the first president and William 
Troth the first cashier. 

In January, 1864, the institution was reorganized under the 
requirements of the National Banking Law and became the 
Monongahela National Bank. 


The Monongahela National Bank is justly proud of its record. 
Financial storms have swept the country time and time again dur- 
ing the 109 years of the bank’s existence. While other institu- 
tions went down in the gales, the old Monongahela stood firm as 
a rock. The bank, since it was chartered in 181+ until the 


present time has always redeemed its notes in gold. 


Today with a paid up capital of 3100,000 and a surplus of 


$350,000 this bank solicits business on its record. 


Monongahela National Bank 


Brownsville, Pa. 


C. L. Snowpon, President W. A. Epmiston, Cashier 
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Resources ¢ af mt an eer) ras : 
$65,000,000 




















1836 
Resources $300,000 


N THE 85 years of its existence, this in- 

stitution has served through its various 
departments many million people. The con- 
tinued growth of the company (without 
consolidation) from a small beginning with 
but few resources to the present total of over 
$65,000,000 is the result of the constructive 
policy of the management and of business 
brought to it by reason of services rendered 
to clients, who have left over 260 additional 
millions in care of the company, which it 
holds in trust for them to-day. 


GIRARD TRUST CCMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President 
Capital and Surplus Member Federal 
$10,000,000 Reserve System 








For WEBSTER 


AND 


Boston Notes ATLAS 


and Drafts: NATIONAL BAN K 











We will render Prompt and Economical Service, thoroughly satisfactory to 
you, and what is most important, PLEASING TO YOUR DEPOSITORS. 


Credit Service 


We maintain a most comprehensive credit file on New England names and endeavor 
to write our correspondents detailed and helpful credit letters. 


A Strong Bank of Dependable Service 


Established 1833 


Capital, Surplus and Profits , , $2,700,000 
Average Deposits, about ‘ , ; 12,000,000 


Chairman of the Board President Vice-President 
AMORY ELIOT RAYMOND B. COX EDWARD M. HOWLAND 
Vice-President and Cashier 


JOSEPH L. FOSTER 
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93 Years of Service— 


In the 93 years of this institution’s existence 
it has paid to depositors 186 consecutive 
dividends amounting to about $34,300,000. 
When the bank was established in 1828 
Worcester had a population of 5,000. Now 
it is over 190,000. ‘Today with assets of over 
$36,000,000 this fine old institution con- 
tinues to serve the people of Worcester and 
its environs. 


Worcester County Institution for Savings 
Worcester, Mass. 
SAMUEL B. WOODWARD, President 


Dwight S. Pierce, Treasurer Clarence F. Potter, Assistant Treasures 
Elmer A. MacGowan, Assistant Treasure? 
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Capital, surplus and undivided profits $21,650,000 
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Once the cloth of kings 
—now milady’s favorite 


Tq\O GOWN FEMININE AMERICA today requires the im- 
| portation of three million pounds of raw silk each month 

—far more than any other nation uses. Boston, with 
exceptional harbor and import facilities, is very well prepared 


to handle a large share of this traffic. 


Since the 18th century, Boston has been an important 
portal for trade with the Far East. Always a community of 
manufacturers, New England in colonial days foresaw the 
advantages of commercial alliances in these distant lands. 
Mutual trust born of centuries of square dealing cements these 
old business friendships, which have become increasingly im- 
portant with the rapid expansion of silk importations. 


The National Shawmut Bank, in serving importers and 
exporters since 1836, has built up an excellent organization 
for transacting business in China and Japan. Shawmut is 
represented in the Orient by afhliated local banks rather than 
by branches. In matters concerning American business these 


banks adhere to Shawmut policies. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 


of BOSTON 

















(THE modern banking house 

of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of New Bedford 
was built on the site of Lib 
erty Hall and is the fourth 
home of the Bank. Ninety-six 
years have passed since the 
Bank first established itself in 
modest quarters in old Water 
Street, near the whaling activi 
ties which have made New 
Bedford famous. <A statement 
issued during the first vear of 
business life exhibited capital 
of $112,500, profits of 2, 
255.94, and total resources of 
$208,393.17. That the Bank 
has played its part in the life 
of the city and has kept pace 
with its expansion is shown by 
the corresponding figures of its 
latest statement: Capital, $1. 
000.000; surplus and_ profits. 
$1,538,023.73; deposits, $6, 
500,000; total resources, $11, 
000,674.87. 


Merchants 
National Bank 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


HENRY C. W. MOSHER, President 
OTIS N. PIERCE, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY W. TABER, Cashier 

JAMES H. COFFIN, Assistant Cashier 














Y 1846 The Atlantic National 
Bank, the predecessor of the 
Fourth-Atlantie National 

Bank, had already begun to grow 
and prosper. Organized in 1828, 
nearly a century ago, it was doing 
its part in the development of 
Boston and its great business in- 
terests and so continued until 


1912. In that year a merger of 


the Fourth National Bank with 
the Atlantic National was brought 
about, resulting in the formation 
of the Fourth-Atlantic National 
Bank. ‘Today with capital and 
surplus of $5,000,000 and assets 
totaling nearly 355,000,000, it 
is still backing the business inter- 
ests of the city and, stronger than 
ever, is working for a_ bigeer. 


better and busier Boston. 


Fourth-Atlantic 
National Bank 


OFFICERS 


Herbert K. Hallett President 
William N. Homer - Vice-P’res. and Cashie) 
Arthur W. Haines Vice-President 
Russell B. Spear Vicee-Presiden 
Charles W. Varey Vice-President 
Edgar F. Hanscom 
Nathan N. Denison 
Gustave A. Bieyle 


Samuel R. Ruggles Assisiant Cashier 
Avsistant Cashier 


Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


Assistant Cashier 


Myron F. Lord 


Boston, Mass. 
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WORCESTER COMMON IN 1840 


1846 Worcester Common appeared about as shown in this 
print from the collection of the American Antiquarian 
Society. As in most New England villages the ““Common”’ 
was the center of the public life of the community and around 
it clustered the homes of the settlers. Many stirring scenes 
were enacted on this spot. From the steps of old South 
Church, shown in the picture, the Declaration of Independence 
} 


was read to the people and in the war which followed the 


Common was the rallying point for all patriotic movements 


Today the Common is still the center of things in Wor- 
cester. But the beautifu! City Hall occupies the site of the old 
church and paved streets lined with tall buildings surround it. 
\cross the street is the headquarters of the Worcester Bank 
& Trust Co., which in 1846, as the Worcester Bank, was 
already a flourishing institution, having been organized in 
1804. Its present trust company charter is also one of the 
oldest in the country and as bank and trust company it has 
played a most important part in the development of the 


Worcester of today, a city of 200,000 people. 


With capital and surplus of $3,200,000 and assets of more 
than $30,000,000 it is in position to handle business of any 


magnitude. 


Worcester 


Worcester, Mass. 








Member Federal Reserve System 
























Bank & Trust Company 











Blackstone Canal 
National Bank 


of Providence, R. I. 
THs Bank was established 


ninety vears ago, in 1831, 
An advertisement in the first 
issue of The Bankers Magazine 
would have shown capital of 
$434,650, surplus of $16,543, 
deposits of 518,020, notes and 
exchange discounted $543,648. 

Today capital of 5500,000 is 
supplemented by surplus and 
profits of $800,000, deposits 
total $2,650,000, loans and dis- 
counts $2,900,000, and _ total 
assets $4,725,000. 

Ollicers 
ALBERY? R. PLANT, President 


HERBERT F HINCKLEY, Vice-Pres 
CHARLES P. BROWN, Cashier 


Special Attention to 
Rhode Island Collections 













CAPITAL 
$500,000.00 
SURPLUS 
$500,000.00 


UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 


$753,566.57 
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DIRECTORS 
William G ( J B. Lewi 
John Ormsbee Ames Paul C. DeWol 
William Gammell, Jr. Richard S, Aldri 
Hat Par Cro Earl G. Batty 


PROVIDENCE 
gira NATIONAL 


Oldest 


vy America BAN K 


ESTABLISHED 1791 
78 SoutH Main StrEET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















NEW ORLEANS— 





Through our Department of Banks and Bankers we 
offer banking institutions of the country desiring a 


Southern correspondent, 


service of broad scope. 


It is the business of this department to give close 
attention to our correspondents’ requirements and to 
cooperate with them in every way possible. 


Affiliation with a financial institution of such strength 
is a valuable asset in the conduct of any business. 


Make the CANAL-COMMERCIAL your headquar- 


ters when visiting New Orleans. 





Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
of New Orleans, La. 


Resources over $66,000,000.00 
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1825 - 1921 


For nearly a century 
this bank has served 
the best interests of 
its community. 








Feeding Fourteen 
Million Persons 


Fourteen million persons depend on the New 
York wholesale district for food ; $400,000,000 
worth of fruits and vegetables pass through it 
yearly. Such a mighty contribution of Ameri- 
can farms requires exceptional New York bank- 
ing facilities, so well supplied by this bank 
because of its extensive clientele in this very 
district. Service is individualized here. Write 
us about your particular requirements. 


ATLANTIC 


National Bank 
257 Broadway~-Opposite City Hall 


NEW YORK CITY 


‘Today with increased 
resources it is 
equipped to render 
prompt and efficient 
banking service. 


The First 
National Bank 


Skowhegan, Maine 


Established 18.25 
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National Charter 
1872 


State Charter 
1834 


THE BANK OF CHARLESTON was chartered 
in 1834, to take over the business of the 
liquidating BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Bank was inactive from 1865 to 1872, when 
it was incorporated as a National Bank, and 
opened for business subject to liability for its 
ante-bellum note issue, in satisfaction of which, on 
demand, thousands and thousands of dollars have 
been paid. 


Capital $1,000,000 


Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Surplus and Profits $1,000,000 
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Observations of an Gantla 
A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


UNDERSTAND that many banks, 
particularly small ones, run their 
safe deposit departments either at 

a loss or with a negligible amount of 
profit. They look at the department 
merely as a part of the “ of the 
bank. Seems to me this is a mistake. 
People are willing to pay for real sery 
ice and the safe-deposit department 
service can easily be sold, even in a 
small town, by means of well-planned 


service” 


advertising. 
e 


The banking profession had its full 
quota in the big war, and these soldier 
bankers are better bankers for having 
been soldiers. They have rubbed el 
bows with their fellow men in a way 
they never would have done at home; 
they have broadened their understand 
ing of their fellow-men. They are bet 
ter bankers and they made good soldiers 
while they were at it. I know whereof 
I speak for I have met a great many 
of them. 


It is doubtful if any branch of al 
vertising is making more rapid strides 
than bank advertising. Real copy con- 
taining plenty of punch together with 
the proper amount of dignity, 
put out by the young men who are go 
ing more and more into this branch of 
the work. And it pays! Ask any 
banker whose institution is doing real, 
live advertising. 


is being 


a) 
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I heard the “boy” in the bank refer 
to the institution as “our bank” the 


462 


other day. The whole institution is so 
thoroughly imbued with that spirit that 
even the boy had caught it. 


I went into a bank the other day, 
where I was fairly well known, but | 
encountered a stranger at the window 
where I presented a check to be cashed. 
He, very rightly, asked for identifica 
tion. I was much impressed by the way 
he did it. There was nothing apologetic 
or hesitating about it and yet there was 
nothing at which I could possibly take 
the least offense. He had the happy 
faculty of saying just the right thing 
in just the right way. 


The old-time banks—the banks of 
fifty or seventy-five years ago—were 
fine institutions, but most of them were 
built up by and around some one domi 
nant personality rather than an organi 
zation. The chief fault of the old plan 
was that the “head of the bank’ was 
very likely to become domineering. pursé 
proud and so self-important that his 
attitude toward the public was, more 
often than not, very unpleasant, to say 
the least. His ability, 
unquestioned. But the banks of today, 
built around organizations, headed by 
men who know the value of service and 
courtesy, have attained a size and im 
portance that the old-time bank never 
could have attained by its methods 
The bank of today “goes to the public’ 
while the old-time bank made the pub 
lic (I almost said “dared” the public 
to come to it. 
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The Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


57 BROADWAY 
Capital - - - - $15,000,000.00 


Surplus and Profits - - - 20,578,000.00 
Deposits (Sept. 6, 1921) - - 290,959,000.00 


OFFICERS 
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A. BARTON HEPBURN, CHAIRMAN OF THE ADVISORY BOARI 
ALBERT H. WIGGLIN, PRESIDEN! 
ICE-PRESIDENTS CASHIER 

SAMUEL H. MILLER WILLIAM P. HOLLY 

CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 

iER tp ) 

SEEVE SCHLEY an See 

ALFRED ¢ ANDREWS CHARLES C. SLADI 

ROBERT I. BARR of Ra o 
SHERRILL SMITH CHARLES D. SMITE 
= : Ss. FREDERICK TELLEEN 
z en LEON H, JOHNSTON 
= rHOMAS RIVCHTII OTIS EVERET' 
= ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENIS GEORGE KE. SCHOEPPS 
= EDWIN A. LEI ANDREW G. CAMPBELI 
= WILLIAM E. PURDY ’ > 
: GEORGE H. SAYLOR WILLIAM i MOORHI Al 
= M. HADDEN HOWELI ERNEST T. LOVE 
= GEORGE A. KINNEY, 1t&#Us? OFFICE) 


MARTIN L. L. HENRY, AUDITOR 
MANFRED BARBER, MANAGER FOREIGN DEPARIMENT 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY W. CANNON CHARLES M. SCHWAB CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
A BARTON HEPBURN SAMUEL H. MILLE! GERHARD M. DAHI 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN EDWARD R. TINKER ANDREW FLETCHER 
JOHN J. oo HELI EDWARD T. NICHOLS WILLIAM B. THOMPSON 
GUy E. TRIP NEWCOMB CARLTON REEVE SCHLEY 
JAMES N Hii FREDERICK H. ECKEK KENNETH F. WOOD 
DANIEL C. JACKLING EUGENE V R. THAYER H. WENI LL ENDICOTT 
TILL M. WOOD 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, and shall be pleased to meet or 
correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new 
accounts. 

Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as: Trustee 
under Corporate Mortgages and Indentures of Trust; Depositary under 
reorganization and other agreements; Custodian of Securities and Fiscal 
Agent for Corporations and Individuals; Executor under Wills and Trustee 
under Testamentary Trusts; Trustee under Life Trusts. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 
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RGANIZED in 1900. 
The Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia has 

attained a remarkable growth 
through service to the banking 





and business interests of the 
United States. 


‘Today, with total resources of 


over sixty-five million dol- 
lars, and increased facilities 
gained through nation-wide 
OFFICERS and foreign connections, this 
bank is prepared to give, in 


J. R. MCALLISTER 


President even larger degree, the same 
J. As. HARRIS, JR, > . 
Vice-President efficient and courteous service 
J. WM. HARD! _ 
Vice-Pres.and Cashier as In the past. 


E. E. SHIELDS 
Assistant Cashier _- . 
ois, eae elieaeiinen ie All branches of foreign bank- 
Assistant Cashier 


ing are transacted. ‘Travelers’ 
M. D. REINHOLD x . . = 
Assistant Cashier Letters of Credit are issued. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - : : : - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - : 5,500,000 
Resources over - - - 65,000,000 
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Los Angeles 
The American Bankers Association 1921 Convention City 


By George R. Martin 


Manager Bond Department, Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 


‘ROM out the East will come to 
Los Angeles in October the wise 
men of the country’s financial 

world for a council on the economic and 
fiscal problems now facing the United 
States. Perhaps no other convention 
of the American Bankers Association 
has had to seek a solution for problems 
of such overshadowing importance to 
America’s welfare as will confront 
this convention of 1921. It is thus of 
unusual significance that the Associa- 
tion, whether by chance or design, 
should have selected for the convention 
the one spot in the whole country where 
there has been practically no suffering 
from post-war reactions, where a spirit 
of optimism prevails, and where poten- 
tialities exist for the development of a 
Western Metropolis of a million people. 
a Pacific capital of commerce, finance 
and industry, a world city located at a 
strategic point on the world’s greatest 
ocean. 

The country’s leaders in finance and 
business who come to Los Angeles in the 
fall will find that its claims to coming 
greatness are not based upon _ idle 
dreams of impractical visionaries, but 
founded upon concrete statistics, as well 
as upon far-seeing plans of construc- 
tive builders. They will find an area 
rich in vast stores of hydro-electric 
energy, both developed and_ potential, 
which will provide the motive power 
for a multitude of plants and factories 
They will find a region of abundant 
agriculture, with possibilities of still 
greater abundance waiting upon the 
development and extension of great 
irrigation projects. They will find a 
harbor, a port, an ocean terminal, skill- 
fully built despite physical obstacles, 
centrally located with reference to trade 
routes, which will some day be the 
chief gateway for the great volume of 
commerce across the Pacific. In short, 


they will find the answer to the ques- 
tion: Why has Los Angeles become 
tenth city in the United States, both in 
population and industry? 

Population, cheap power, proximity 
to the most essential basic resources, 
rail and water transportation, available 
capital for investment, climate and 
water supply are the most essential 
factors in the industrial development of 
our modern communities. Population 
affords industry an adequate labor sup- 
ply. Moreover, it provides industry 
with an expansive local market for its 
production. Cheap power is of tremen- 
dous advantage, not only because it 
reduces to a minimum the cost of opera- 
tion of factories and manufacturing 
plants and mining industries, but be- 
cause it has become a vital factor in 
turning the wheels of our railroads and 
a necessity in every home. Basic re- 
sources are an irresistible magnet in 
attracting industry. This is another 
way of saying that industry gravitates 
to the city or section of the country 
‘where nature helps industry most” as 
they say it in Los Angeles. Rail and 
water transportation facilitate the 
movement of raw materials and bring 
industry close to the markets which are 
to purchase the finished products. 
Availability of capital for investment 
gives industry the ability to properly 
finance itself, to a large extent at least, 
out of the accumulated savings of the 
community it serves, and insures for it 
an increasing share of community inter- 
est, community pride, and community 
business. A favorable climate means 
more ideal working conditions in fac- 
tory and mine—a long step toward labor 
contentment. The importance of water 
is found in the statement of one of the 
country’s largest manufacturers, when 
asked why he chose Los Angeles for 
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his Pacific Coast Auxiliary manufactur- 
ing plant—‘‘because Los Angeles has 
the only supply of fresh water sufficient 
for our needs.”’ 

These, in different combinations, have 
been the contributing factors to the 
industrial growth of our eastern cities, 
With the same irresistible force they 
have been the factors which have con- 
tributed most to the amazing industrial 
growth of Los Angeles. Never before 
have they Leen so favorably and oppor 
tunely assembled to the resulting benefit 
of one locality as in Los Angeles. They 


Skyline View of a Portion of 


have been the factors which have won 
for Los Angeles first place in industry 
in the West and tenth in the United 
States. They are the factors which 
more and more are giving Los Angeles 
a commanding position among Eastern 
and Middle Western manufacturing in- 
dustries and concerns as they realize 
more fully the definite trend of ma 
ufacturing to the Pacific Coast. 
Increasing freight rates have hastened 
this Western movement in manufac- 
turing. It has been found that a fair 
and satisfactory margin of profit can 





The Ambassador Hotel, Delegates’ Headquarters 
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th os Angeles Business District 
n ; : ‘ : , ; 
: be obtained in the West from goods manufacturer to become a Western 
v : 
sell that have been manufactured in the manufacturer as well. 
( ry? . . . 
oh West. The manufacturer in the East Thirty years ago the city of Los 
e or the consumer in the West, one or Angeles had a population of less than 
n the other, or both, must pay the cost aes te years later, its ~~ 
. ° ° . vere rice F; or , > 
in- of shipping raw materials from the aa ot a at = es - ne 
| next ten years the population had in- 
ize West to the East to be manufactured . ‘ Po} 
. sane aay creased to over 300,000, and by 1920, 
| and the cost of shipping the finished , or . * 
according to the United States Census, 
goods back to the West for consump , : ieee akihia ; 
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e 10n,. - 2S pres > s g o ny 2 - 
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manufacture in increasing volume its years, giving it the rank of tenth city 
own goods, and it begins to look as if jin the United States in population, and 
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American Bankers Association Convention, 1921 
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can receive items for collection. 
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It requires one alert and active 


to make returns promptly. 


This is no time to delay such 


collections; send them to the 


Corn Exchange National Bank | 
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. Loading oranges in Los Angeles harbor. 2. Scene in Los Angeles inner harbor. 3. Municipal docks and 


se houses in Los Angeles harbor, taken from an Airship. 4. Portion of the Los Angeles 





». Dry dock in Los Angeles harbor. 6. Loading Cotton in Los Angeles 


harbor. 7. Outer harbor of Los Angeles. 
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yg Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has moved its Paris Office from 


16 Place Vendome, to 3 & 5 Place Ven- 
dome, formerly the Hotel Bristol, in the 


hear rt of commercial and historic Paris. 

















services of our Travel Department. 





The exterior of the building, which has 
stood for more than two centuries, has 
been left virtually unchanged, but the 
interior has been remodeled to meet 
the requirements of a modern banking 
institution. 


American business men, travelers, and 
residents on the continent, who are in 
need of comprehensiv e and responsible 
service in banking and trust matters 
are cordially invited to use our Paris 
office. 


American visitors in Paris will find 
convenient and useful the special 
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During the same period the 
population of Los Angeles County in- 
creased from 504,131 in 1910 to 900,- 
000 in 1920, or a gain of 85.8 per cent. 
The growth and development of the 
country districts have therefore more 
than kept pace with the city. 


Louis. 


Why have so many thousands of 
people from every part of the United 
States and Canada come to Los Angeles 
and vicinity to reside? They may have 
come to Los Angeles because it is a 
city of homes—homes of the most sur- 
passing beauty of every type from cot- 
tage to castle with lawns that are green 
the vear round and with flowers, trees, 
palms and shrubbery everywhere. They 
may have come because of Los Angeles 
schools, undoubtedly the best built and 
best equipped in America. They may 
come because of the city’s two 
its colleges of 
Los 


have 
great universities or 
learning, business, music and art. 
Angeles pays a larger per capita tax 
for education than any other city in 
the United States. They may have 
come for business or professional rea 
sons, or to become active owners of 
the famous and profitable citrus or wal 
nut groves near the gates of the city. 
(hey may have come to live in a land 
of almost perpetual sunshine and to be 
near the mountains and the sea, where 
both conspire to keep the city and its 
countryside warm in winter and cool in 
summer. Los Angeles is both a winter 
and summer resort and from 200,000 
to 300,000 tourists come to this city 
spend their 
their summers. ‘They may have come 
because of a love for sports. No city 
anywhere offers such advantages. If 
motorists cannot be satisfied with a drive 
over a part of the city’s 1,200 odd miles 
of paved boulevards, they can drive 
over the most highly improved highways 
in the United States, stretching in every 
direction from the heart of Los 
Angeles to the mountains, to picturesque 
valleys or to the ocean, and stop on the 
way to fish or hunt or for a game of 
golf or for a tramp on the beach or in 
the hills or the mountains. For what- 
ever reason they may have come, the 
important fact is—they have come; and 


annually to winters or 
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in larger numbers every year. If they 
continue to come at the same rate, an- 
other thirty years will find Los Angeles 
among the largest cities of the world. 

Undoubtedly nothing has contributed 
more to the industrial prosperity of Los 
Angeles than its favorable labor situa- 
tion. Men and women who work with 
their hands are sure to be more than 
ordinarily contented under such ideal 
climatic and general living conditions 
as prevail here, but far more impor- 
tant is the fact that Los Angeles thor- 
oughly believes in the open shop, and 
has given convincing proof of its deter- 
mination and its ability to defend this 
principle. This has attracted the high- 
est type of American workingman; the 
man with brains and initiative; the man 
who has broken away from the restraint 
imposed upon him in the strongly union- 
ized centers of the country, and has 
found in Los Angeles industrial free- 
dom, an opportunity to develop his 
thought and his individuality. 

Los Angeles’s growth industrially has 
been commensurate with its growth in 
population. Figures given out by the 
Chamber of Commerce show that Los 
Angeles has 3,500 manufacturing estab 
iishments, of which 425 were established 
in 1920. These employ 125,000 work- 
men who are paid monthly more than 
$11,000,000. According to Government 
reports the value of the products from 
these industries in 1919 was $618,772,- 
520, in contrast to $68,586,000 in 1909. 
and $15,134,000 in 1900. 

While the motion picture industry 
is a real asset to the city and repre- 
sents a large capital investment, its 
monthly payroll is less than one-tenth 
that of the total of such industries as 
the oil, ship building and electrical ma- 
chinery industries, the fishing and can- 
ning industries, the textile, tire and 
allied industries, the aeroplane indus- 
try, the furniture, house furnishings, 
china and cut glass industries, and the 
felt and wearing apparel industries, 
the latter covering the field for men, 
women and children. Los Angeles is 


generally conceded to be the largest 
clothing manufacturing center West of 
Chicago; it has the largest tire and 








YOURS TO COMMAND 





The facilities and experience of this Company 
are at all times at the command of out-of-town 
Trust Companies, Banks and Bankers desiring to 


establish connections in New York City. 


Requests for stock and bond quotations, credit 
information, and data respecting all general 
banking and trust matters will be given the 


prompt personal attention of our executive officers. 


Interest credited monthly on daily balances 


Four Offices in Manhattan 


55 Cedar Street 
Broadway at 73rd St. 
Madison Ave. at 75th St. 
125th St. at Eighth Ave. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $6,000,000 
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1. Union Oil Building, home of Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank. 2. First National Bank of Los Angeles. 


3. Los Ange 
Bank. 


sles Trust and Savings Bank. 4. Security Building, home of Security Trust and Savings 


5. Pacific Mutual Building. 6. International Bank Building. 7. California Bank, 
Eighth at Broadway, Los Angeles. 8 Commercial National Bank Building. 
9. Farmers and Merchants National Bank Building. 
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THE 


rubber company in the West, and is a 
fast growing distributing and manufac- 
turing center of electrical machinery and 
devices. It is also within a few hours 
ride by automobile of oil fields produc- 
ing nearly one-third of the total oil 
supply of the United States. Produc 
tion during 1920 was in excess of 100, 
000,000 barrels. Within the oil zone 
there are a number of oil refineries 
one alone in Los Angeles County has a 
daily capacity of 30,000 barrels. 

rhe present industrial development 
of Los Angeles was built mainly on 
cheap and abundant petroleum. The 
substantial advantage of cheap power 
was thus impressed upon the city at 
an early stage. During the last few 
years, however, it has become a widely 
1ccepted opinion in Los Angeles and 
Southern California that if the increas- 
ing demands for petroleum and its by- 
products are permitted to go unchecked 
the oil resources of this country will 
become practically exhausted within the 
next generation, and should therefore 
be conserved as far as practicable for 
naval requirements and maritime ship- 
ping generally. 

Realizing that hydro-electric power 
is the one substitute for petroleum, 
Los Angeles has set out with character- 
istic energy to make itself the center 
of the greatest hydro-electric power de 
velopment in the world, as it has been 
one of the greatest oil producing sec- 
tions of the world. Development of 
these hydro-electric resources is not in- 
tended merely to provide cheap power 
for manufacturing industry alone, but 
to afford cheap lighting and heating for 
the community, and to supply water for 
domestic and irrigation uses at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The hydro-electric projects now 
completed, in course of construction and 
contemplated, are both municipal and 
corporate. The Los Angeles aqueduct, 
built at a cost of $25,000,000, leading 
from the region of Mt. Whitney and 
perpetual snows, 250 miles from the 
city, is the basis of the municipal power 
development. Not only does the aque- 
duct supply the city with pure moun- 
tain water for domestic use and irri- 
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gation purposes, adequate for the needs 
of over 2,000,000 people, but it is also 
the means of developing for the city 
69,500 H.P. hydro-electric power. The 
program for the city calls for an ulti- 
mate development of 250,000 H.P. in 
the Owens River Valley, which includes 





GEORGE R. 


MARTIN 


Manager Bond Department, Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


additional development along the aque- 
duct. At the present time over 500,- 
000 H.P. of electric power are avail- 
able in Los Angeles and vicinity. Pro- 
grams of hydro-electric development in 
the Southwest covering the next ten 
years involve the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $300,000,000. 

The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany now has plants with combined 
generating capacity of 382,000 H.P., 
and a connected load of 800,000 H.P., 
of which 75,000 H.P. is north and 
725,000 H.P. is south of the Tehachapi 
Mountains. The Edison Company has 
also taken steps toward an $800,000,- 
000 power development program on the 
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Colorado River. Besides the present 
development there is a project calling 
for 750,000 H.P., within the next fif- 
teen years at a cost of about $200,000,- 
000 on the upper San Joaquin River 
and Big Creek. The combined private 
and municipal projects now in opera- 
tion, under way and planned for South- 
ern California, including Colorado River 
plans, approximate 4,000,000 H.P. at 
a total cost of close to $1,500,000,000. 
The greater part of this power will be 
used in Southern California, and makes 
of Los Angeles the beneficiary of an 
almost inexhaustible source of electric 
power at the lowest possible cost for its 
agricultural, commercial and industrial 
needs. Ample provision, however, will be 
made for power supply and development 
of Arizona, Nevada, and other sections 
of the great Southwest. Control of the 
Colorado River will provide for the 
irrigation of millions of acres of the 
richest lands in the country, and the 
development of power said to be suffi- 
cient to operate all of the transcon- 
tinental railroads West of the Missis- 
sippi, besides supplying the industrial 
needs of all the cities of the Southwest. 


One of the numerous beach 


Los Angeles is also the center of a 
rich agricultural section. Los Angeles 
County, for several years, has ranked 
first among all of the counties in the 
United States in value of crops har- 
vested, and in value of farm lands. Yet, 
only one-tenth of the area of the coun- 
ty which is susceptible of irrigation 
and consequent intensive crop produc: 
tion, has thus far felt the magic touch 
of water. It is only a question of a 
comparatively few years until all these 
thirsty acres will be quickened into 
bountiful production through the appli- 
cation of water, which can profitably be 
made available through the amplification 
of the present aqueduct system. Orange 
County, famous for its citrus and wal 
nut groves and lima bean fields, adjoin 
ing Los Angeles County, ranks very 
close to the top of the list, as does also 
Imperial County, wherein is located thie 
famous Imperial Valley, the value of 
whose annual approximates 
$75,000,000, all grown in a region which 
a few short years ago was a trackless 
sun-scorched desert. In the whole ter 
ritory tributary to Los Angeles, the 
total annual production of natural 
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resorts in Los Angeles County 


products approximates $480,000,000, of 
which $320,000.000 consists of agricul- 
tural products and $160,000,000 of 
mineral products. 

The territory served by Los Angeles 
is also rich in the basic resources which 
ire—in addition to petroleum—gold, 
silver, copper, iron, clay, gypsum, lime 
and many other substances such as 
silica for glass manufacturing, clay 
for china manufacturing, pumice, talc 
magnesite and cement. High-grade iron 
ore is in such tremendous quantities 
and is so easily accessible to Los An- 
veles that the preliminary work incident 
to the establishment of iron and steel 
mills at Los Angeles is already under 
way. 

Los Angeles, because of its harbor 
ind other advantages, considers itself 
the geographical center of the Far West 
for trade with the West Coast of Mex- 
ico and South America, and for trade 
through the Panama Canal between the 
Pacific and European ports and ports 
on the Eastern seaboard of the United 
States. More than this—Los Angeles 
considers itself the natural Pacific 
port for the bulk of the commerce that 
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in the future will be exchanged between 
the United States and the uncounted 
millions in China, Japan, Australia, the 
Philippines, to say nothing of the peo- 
ples of Russia and Siberia. Los Angeles 
has determined to hold every advantage 
it has in being situated at the approach 
to all of these expanding markets and 
has either spent or appropriated $20,- 
000,000 for harbor development that 
will provide adequate facilities for 
warehousing and docking at lowest pos- 
sible rates. The city of Los Angeles, 
by Legislative Act of the State of Cali- 
fornia, is the owner of Los Angeles 
Harbor, its shores and tide lands. The 
city now owns and operates several 
miles of wharfage which can be in- 
definitely extended as needed. The 
present plans for Los Angeles Harbor 
will produce twenty miles of deep 
water wharfage. 

The shipping through the port o1 
Los Angeles now is averaging more than 
$16,000,000 per month or approximate- 
ly $200,000,000 per year, an increase 
of more than 125 per cent. in the last 
two years. A few years ago Los An- 
geles Harbor had six steamship lines 




















The Bank of Chosen 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 


Capital Subscribed . to . . Yen 80,000,000 
Capital Paid-Up . . Ig - . Yen 50,000,000 


Total Resources Yen 600,000,000 


Head Office, Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


Governor, S. MINOBE Deputy Governor, T. KANO 
Direcrors 
S. OHTA S. KATAYAMA 
Ss. YOSHIDA S. KAKEI 





Foreign Department: Tokyo 


(All communications relating to the arrangements of correspondents and 
the Bank’*s general foreign business to be addressed to 
the Foreign Department) 





Principal Branches: 
CHOSEN: (Korea) Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Wonsan, Fusan, 
Taiku. 


MANCHURIA: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Newchang, 
Harbin, Antung. 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
CHINA: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tsinan. 
SIBERIA: Vladivostok. 


New York Agency, 165 Broadway 
T. Fujimaki, Agent 
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1. Orange groves with snow-capped mountains in background, near Los Angeles. 2. Los Angeles motion 


picture studio “‘on set.’’ Eighty per cent. of the country’s total production of films is made in Los Angeles. 
3. A portion of the oil producing district within the city limits. 4, One of Los Angeles garment factor- 
ies, a $30,000,000 industry. 5. Department store in Los Angeles. 6. Shipment of oranges from Los 
Angeles to London. 














BANCO DI ROMA 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME, ITALY } 


Capital paid up and Surplus . $34,000,000.00 
Total Resources . ; , $1,000,000,000.00 





(Five Lire—One Dollar 


ITALY’S BUSINESS PROGRESS 


The continued, progressive improvement of general business _ || 
conditions in Italy and the opportunity for International Trade 
development, especially with the United States, is attracting the 
attention and interest of wideawake American bankers and business 
men 





“is quote from an address of Richard Washburn Child, Ameri- 


can Ambassador to Rome: 


“Looking forward America sees for Italy the morning of 
new opportunities. 


*‘America and American financiers and business men will 
see that the skilled engineering genius of Italy, her power 
resources, and above all her resources of eager, healthy human 
labor will find expression in industrial creativeness. 


““We believe that Italy will be a great consumer of raw 
materials. She will be a converter producing finished products 
for her own natural markets. 


“America has faith that Italy will develop these markets 
not only to sell her own goods but to act as a middleman for 
ours. 


““We know that she will continue to gain and hold the 
confidence of those peoples who are her natural customers.” 


To assist American bankers in keeping accurately informed 
of Italian affairs regarding banking and general business matters 
the Banco di Roma has inaugurated the publication of a Monthly 
Bulletin of current business events in Italy. 

Copies of this publication will be forwarded upon request. 


Kindly address 


RODOLFO BOLLA 


American Representative 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Today it has forty-two steamship lines 
reaching more than one hundred of the 
most important world ports, and more 
lines are planning to come to Los 
Angeles. 

Tonnage through the port of Los 
Angeles has increased more than 100 
per cent. within the last two years— 
the average monthly tonnage passing 
through the harbor now is more than 
375,000 tons. Total tonnage for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, was 
1,550,000 tons. The 
ing through the port of Los Angeles 
consists of numerous raw products and 
semi-manufactured and manufactured 
commodities. Iron and steel, lumber 
timber, chemicals and fertilizers, 
rubber, glass, copra, oils, mica, gums. 
wood pulp, food stuffs, coffee, spices, 
textiles, fibres, etc., constitute the 
chief importations, and cotton, pe- 
troleum products, citrus fruits, canned 


commerce pass- 


ana 


and preserved foodstuffs, machinery, 
automobiles and trucks, rubber tires. 
drugs and chemicals, clothing, fur- 
niture are all exported in large 


quantities. Los Angeles Harbor re- 
ceived last year over 636,000,000 board 
feet of lumber products, taking rank as 
the greatest lumber port in the world. 
This large supply of raw material has 
fostered the growth of a furniture man- 
ufacturing industry which is now pro- 
ducing products valued at $20,000,000 
per year. 

The most efficient harbor conceivable 
would be useless without corresponding 
facilities for the transportation of its 
cemmodities to and from interior points. 
Los Angeles is adequately served in this 
respect, being the terminus of three 
great transcontinental railroad systems, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific. 
It is thus the natural distributing point 
for Central and Southern California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and 
Utah. Los Angeles is also on an equal- 
ity with other Pacific Coast cities in 
competition for the trade of Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming, which comes 
through the Salt Lake City-Ogden 
gateway. In addition, Los Angeles is 
served by the Pacific Electric Railway, 
the most extensive inter-urban system in 


£8 ] 


the world, which covers the surrounding 
region with a network of 1,100 miles of 
electric railroads. Within the city a 
remarkably complete street railway sys- 
tem operates at the old familiar five- 





FLINT 


MOTLEY H. 
Vice-President, Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
Chairman Convention Entertainment Committee 


cent rate now almost a solitary distinc- 
tion. 

In wealth as represented by assessed 
valuation, Los Angeles, with a total as- 
sessed valuation of $636,147,965, is in 
a class with St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 
And the county which bears its name 
is one of the wealthiest counties in the 
United States, having an assessed valua- 
tion of $1,207,686,344, which exceeds 
the official valuations of whole states 
such as Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 

Los Angeles has twenty-five banks 


























with an aggregate capital, according to 
the July 1, 1921, bank statements, of 
$24,268,800, surplus and undivided 
profits of $18,852,246, deposits $446,- 
952,551, total resources $516,907,825. 
Ten years ago Los Angeles bank de- 
posits were only $123,000,000; twenty 
years ago $24,000,000. 

Bank clearings have increased from 
$1,449,182,880 (year ending July 1, 
1917) to $4,147,139,752 (year ending 
July 1, 1921)—a gain in four years of 
$2,698,000,000 or 186 per cent. During 
the same period bank deposits increased 
$197,500,000—-a gain of 79 per cent. 
Even in the period of depressed busi- 
ness conditions and declining prices 
which the country as a whole has ex- 
perienced during the year July 1, 1920, 
to July 1, 1921, bank deposits show a 
gain of $37,555,090, in contrast to 
the decline in deposits which has taken 
place in many parts of the country. So 
consistent has been the gain in clear- 
ings and deposits it is fully expected 
that in five years Los Angeles will be 
the dominating financial center of the 
West. 

In the period from July 1, 1917 to 
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Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE 
120 Broadway, New York 
FIFTH AVENLE OFFICE 
580 Fifth Avenue, Corner 47th Street 


LONDON OFFICE 


41 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 


This Company is the Fiscal Agent of the State of New 
York for the sale of Stock Transfer Tax Stamps 
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July 1, 
creased from $2,529,172 to $4,581,165; 
building permits increased in number 
from 3,605 to 30,984, and in value 
from $11,725,706 to $70,128,448—a 
gain within four years of 760 per cent. 
in number and 590 per cent. in value of 


1921, post office business in- 


permits. During the first five montlis 
of 1921, building permits totaled $33, 
032,931. In May of this year Los 
Angeles was second only to New York 
in value of its building permits, amount- 
ing to $7,433,760. 

It is no more than the simple truth 
to say that in Southern California and 
the territory directly tributary to Los 
Angeles every element essential to pres- 
ent day civilization invites the hand and 
brain of man. Too young commercially 
to have a past, the city looks only into 
the future, and the vision inspires hope 
and confidence. 

Whether those who come will dwell in 
the stately mansion on the boulevard, 
or the vine covered cottage by the wind- 
ing drive, Los Angeles extends the 
same cordial invitation to all, and has 
flung wide her gates in welcome. 
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1, The Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles. 2. How wisteria grows in Los Angeles. 3. Seventhand Broadway in 
Los Angeles retail district. 4. Fifth and Broadway in Los Angeles business district. 5. Japanese 
gardens in Los Angeles, showing only genuine Japanese pagoda in the United States. 

6. Source of the Los Angeles water system. 














A. J. WATERS 

















M. N. AVERY H. M. ROBINSON 











© NODERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y 
SOME PROMINENT LOS ANGELES BANKERS 
Mr. Waters is President of the Citizens National Bank. Dr. Avery is President of the Guaranty Trust 
and Savings Bank. Mr. Graves is President of the Farmers and Merchants National Bank. 
Mr. Sartori is President of the Security Trust and Savings Bank. Mr. Robinson 
is President of the First National Bank and the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank 
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In Our New Home 


we will have safe deposit and storage vaults unexcelled 


by any bank in the Metropolitan area—all conveni- 


ently located just across the river from down-town 


Manhattan. 


To provide adequate banking facilities of all kinds to 
merchants and manufacturers has been the constant 
aim of this bank. 


Resources Over $14,000,000 


Tue First NatIonAL BANK 
oF JERSEY City 
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Attractive Tours Arranged to Los Angeles 


HE transportation committee of ITINERARY 
the New York State Bankers SCHEDULE OF TOUR A—RED SECTION 
Association has arranged for 


ts e Friday, September 16: 
two tours for those attending the con- 


L, New York (New York Central) 





vention, one short and another for a Grand Central Terminal (Eastern 
longer period. They are said to be the : ee 2 nd Dp. 3 
7 4 an} . 5.10 p.m 
most complete tours ever arranged to Ly. Utica . 7.10 p.m 
> - C ‘ I Sy use 8.30 p.1 
the Pacific Coast. I Fe ster 10.25 p.m 
The equipment of the trains will con- Dinner in dining car 
sist of modern all-steel drawing-room Saturday, September 17: 
compartment, dining, club and observa- 5. Burfalo «Clinton street) 12. i 
tion cars with services of valet, barber Ar. Chicago (Central Time) 2.00 p.n 
. Breal t and luncheor I inir 
and maid. Dinner Hotel Drake 
iese tours are arranged on the all- w. Chicago (c. & N. W. Ry.) 8.30 p.m 
Xx] . , F ine > ro tri 
expense plan and include round trip ow a ee oe 
railroad and Pullman _ transportation, 
e3 ° \r. St Pat ) 
side-trips, hotel rooms (except at Los ec Pe 
Anveles), all meals (except at San —— ot 
Francisco and Los Angeles) transfers Entrain at Minneap 
of passengers and baggage, sight-seeing Minneapolis (S¢ 
° . . . i) el ll 
in touring cars; in fact all necessary ex 
penses other than indicated above. Monday, 
four A leaves New York on Septem Ar. Port 10 
ber 16 and Tour B on September 21. 2 - soe , , 
Tl itineraries of the two trips fol Ar. Moose J 
re 
low : kt 


vary 
cf 


aie 
octet 


1 yee aragapie on io 
> peck glee esa, 


£2 Were 





Gateway to the Garden of the Gods, Pike’s Peak in the distance 














XHIBITS of the advertising of seven of our clients 


(listed below) will be shown at the American Bankers 
Association Convention in Los Angeles, October 


3rd to 8th. 


American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D.C. 
The Bank of America, New York City 
Bankers Trust Company, New York City 

(one panel devoted to A-B-A Cheque Advertising) 
Continental and Commercial Banks, Chicago 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 
National Park Bank, New York City 


Union and Planters Bank and Trust Company, Memphis 


These displays indicate the quality of our assistance to 
financial institutions in advertising matters. 

You may also be interested in a booklet (just off the press), 
“Follow the Lead of Leading Banks”, which contains re- 
productions of more than thirty representative newspaper 
and magazine advertisements prepared for our clients. A 
copy is ready to go to you upon request. 

Our services are adequate to cover the needs of the largest 
financial institutions and are applicable, as well, to the 
bank with a moderate advertising appropriation. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


9 Hanover Street 81 E. Madison Street 
New York City Chicago, III. 
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Banff nestles in the Canadian Rockies and mountains are on all sides, capped with snow 


Tuesday, September 20: 
Medicine Hat 1.30 
Banff 11.55 a 

Breakfast in 


Luncheon, dinner 


dining cat 
and rooms Hotel B 


Wednesday, September 21: 





Banff 11.45 
greakfast Hotel Banff 
Luncheon in dining car 
Lake Louis¢ 1.15 p 
Dinner Chateau Louise Retire on tt 
Thursday, September 22: 
Lake Louise 6.00 a 
Field 7.15 a 
Field (Pacifi Time) 6.25 a 
Glacier 10.30 a 
Revelstoke 12.35 p 
Kamloops 6.15 p 
Ashcroft 8.15 p 


int 


m 
m 


m 


m 
m 


Entire day through the Canadian Rockie 





Vancouver 7.40 
Breakfast in di ear 

Vancouver (C P. Rs S me 

“Princess Charlotte’) 10.30 a 

Victoria 00 p 


Luncheon on steamer 


Automobile trip around the city 
Victoria 4.30 p 
Dinner on steamer 
Seattle 9.15 p 


New Washington Hotel. 


Roon 


Breakfast, luncheon and inner n dini 


Saturday, September 24: 





Seattle (Nor. Pa Ry.) 11.40 p.m 
akfast, luncheon and = dinner New 
shington Hotel 

Automobile trip of city and subur n 


cluding Multnomah Falls 


Sunday, September 25: 


Portland 
sreakfast luncheon 
senson 
The famous Columbia River Dr 
Portland (Southern Pacific R.R.) 11.4 


Monday, September 26: 
Shasta Springs i p. 1 
Shasta 


Spring ri 


View of Mt. Shasta 
I ‘ 





treakfast une! 1 n int ni 
ul 
Tuesday, September 27 
Oakland g 20 , 
Oakland (Ferry) 4 
San Francisco (Market street)... ’ rn 


Breakfast in dining car 
Room Hotel St. Fran 


Wednesday, September 28: 


San Francisco (Market st. ferry) 8.00 p. m 


Thursday, September 29: 





El Portal (Yosemite Valley R.R.) 5.4 m 
Breakfast in dini eal 

Half of party go¢ to Maripo B Tree 

and Glacier Point 7.00 an 

Balance of party goes to Yosemite Lodge 

and tour Upper and Lower Val 

leys 7.4 1. m 


dinner in Yosemite 
Yosemite Lodge 


Luncheon and 
All rooms at 

















UNION NATIONAL BANK 


* Where Arch Street Crosses Third” 
IN PHILADELPHIA 





Resources More Than $19,000,000 


J. S. McCULLOCH 


President 
HENRY F. MITCHELL O. STUART WHITE 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
LOUIS N. SPIELBERGER FREDERICK FAIRLAMB 
Vice-President and Cashier Assistant Cashier 
SAMUEL CAMPBELL HENRY B. REINHARDT 





Assistant Cashier 





Assistant Cashier 





























International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 
31 Pine Street, New York 


Conducts Financial Transactions of an 
International Nature 


Dollar Acceptance Credits Opened 
Foreign Credits Opened On All Parts of the World 
Bills of Exchange Negotiated and Collected 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Drafts Issued and Telegraphic Transfers Effected 
PAUL M. WARBURG DANIEL G. WING F. ABBOT GOODHUt 
Chairman of the Board Vice-Chairman of the Board President 
Capital and Surplus Subscribed 
| $15,250,000 
| 
1 











Friday, September 30: Breakfast, Mission Inn Auto 
Summit Rubidoux Mour it 
Second half of party goes to Mariposa nolia avenue thence to 
Grove and Glacier Parl 8.00 a.m 


(Redlands) and San Bernardino 


First half take tour Uppe ind Lower I San Bernardino 
Valleys. Ar Th . Neer ie s 
All meals Yosemite Park Luncheon and dinner in dinir 


El Portal (Yosemite Valley R.R.)10.00 p.1 
Sunday, October 9: 
Saturday, October 1: 
Ar. Grand Canyon (Mountain Time) 
Del Monte (Southern Pa R. R.) 9.00 a. m. 


Breakfast luncheon and 
Breakfast in dining car Luncheon and El Tovar 
dinner, Hotel Del Monte Seventeen-mile L Grand Canyon 
shore drive to Pacific Grove 
Retire on train Monday, October 10: 
Ly. Del Monte 11.30 p.m 
Ar. William 
Sunday, October 2: Lv. Williar 
1 t Ar. Isleta 
Ar. Santa jarbara 7.30 a. m 
, —— Visit Indian Pueblo. 
Breakfast and luncheon at Hotel Arling- be Sail 
ton Drive to Old Missions und.‘ the 4 sleta 
Jeaches Lr. Albuquerque i 
Lv. Santa Barbara 2.00 p.m Visit Harve Indian Museun 
Ar. Los Angeles 5.30 p. m. L, Albuquergue 
Guests of the wiil arrange their owr Breakfast, luncheon and dinner 





hotel accomm ation for period of the cal 


convention _ 
Tuesday, October 11: 


Monday, October 3: Lv. Dodge City (Central Time) 10 
Tuesday, October 4: Ar. Kansas City § 
Wednesday, October 5: Lv. Kansas City 

Thursday, October 6: Breakfast, luncheon and dinner 

a car 
Friday, October 7: 
Wednesday, October 12: 
Attending the convention. 
Ar. Chicago . 
Friday, October 7: Breakfast in dining car Lal 
Automobile Drive Luncheon, E 


Retir yn train 5 
‘ - ‘ Beach Hotel. 


Saturday, October 8: 
Lv. Los Angeles (“Santa Fe’’) 2.00 a. m. Station) 
Ar. Riverside 6.00 a.m Dinner in dining 


Lv. Chicago (New York Central) (La 


ve to 
Mag- 
a.m 
p.1 
Hotel 
p 
J 1 
p.m 
a.m 
p.1 
p. m 
lining 
m 
water 
le St 
p.1 











TRUST BUSINESS | 
IN MASSACHUSETTS | 


can be placed in charge | 
of the Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust 
Company with the as- 
surance that it will be 
handled for you in the 
most careful and prof- 
itable manner. Since 
1875 this Company has 
been serving in all 
capacities of trust and 
in that time has built 
up a reputation for 
effective, conservative 
handling of business 
for individuals and 
corporations. 





We act as agent, attorney, custodian of property, ex- 
ecutor, and trustee under will and trust agreements. 
We invite individuals and corporations to consult our 
officers about personal or corporate trust business. 
When you are in Boston we invite you to call at our 
offices. 


BosTON SAFE Deposit 
=> TRUST COMPANY 


Charles E. Rogerson, President 


10 O Fran KLIN STREET 


Af, . ? 
CH Arcu and Devonsuire Streets Boston 6 








We have over 600 trusts aggregating $60.000.000. the re- 
sultof our 40 years’ experience in managing trust business 
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Midway Point on the 17-mile Drive to the Sacred Cypress Trees, Del Monte 





Lake Louise is a mirror-like sheet of water among the mountain peaks 
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The Dawn of a New Era 


N a chill December day, 1620, the Pilgrims landed on 

the snow-clad New England shore; and, according to 

Governor Bradford’s account,“Ye 25 day begane to erecte ye 

first house for comone use to receive them and their goods”’. 

This marked the beginning of a new era. Three cen- 

turies of progress have gone far to justify the hopes of these 
founders of the early New England colonies. 

The New England we know is not a land of hardship. 
It is a center of prosperous industry whose greatest develop- 
ment is still to come. 

In commemoration of the First Landing in 1620, we 
have prepared an illustrated historical brochure—“New 
England— Old and New”. We shall be glad to mail you 
a copy on request. 


Op Cotony Trust CoMPANY 


52 Temple Place 17 Court Street 222 Boylston Street 


BOSTON: 


\} 





























A Cordial Bank 


depends not so much 





A Bank for 
the Builders 


of Business 


on 


upon 


helpful. 


GARFIELD 


NATIONAL BANK 


smiling faces as 


the will to be 


FIFTH AVENUE 
WHERE 25RD STREET 
CROSSES BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 























Thursday, October 13: 


Buffalo (Clinton Street) (Eastern 





Time) . 7.20 a.m 
Rochester 8.45 a.m 
Syracuse 10.40 a. m 
Utica . 11.55 a.m 
Albany 2.00 p. m. 
New York (Grand Central Ter- 

inal) 5.25 p. m 

Breakfast nd luncheo in dining car. 


EDULE OF TOUR B—WHITE SECTION 


Wednesday, September 21: 





New York (New York Centra 











Grand Central Terminal (Easter1 
! ’ m 
Albany n 
Utica m 
syracu m 
hochester m 
Buffalo (¢ r I eet) m 
Dinner ir ng I 
Thursday, September 22: 
icago (51st. st.)(Central Time) 9.30 p. n 
Chicago (Rock Island R. R.) 9.45 a.m 
Omaha 11.45 m 
oO (Cc. B. & Q. R. R.) 11.55 p.m 
fast uncheon and dinner in din- 
ur 
Friday, September 23: 
Denver (Mountain Time) 2.15 p. m. 


Breakfast and luncheon in dining car. 
Auto drive around the city and suburbs 
Dinner, Brown Palace Hotel. 


11.59 p. m. 


Ar 


Saturday, September 24: 











Colorado Springs 5.00 
Breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
Hotel Broadmoor Automobi 
Garden of the Gods und Cry 
Dr 

Sunday, September 25: 
jlorado Spring 0 « 
Breakfast, Hotel Broadmoor I 
Gorge by daylight Luncheon and d 
in dining car. 

Monday, September 26: 

Salt Lake City 10.00 
Breakfast in dining car Auto lr 
around the city including sit to Mormor 
Colony und the Tabernacle for Orgar 
Recital Luncheon, Hotel Utah 

Salt Lake City 3.30 p.m 

Ogder 1.45 p.r 

Ogden (Southern Pacific Ry.) 

(Pacific Time) 5.00 p.1 
Dinner in dining car 

Tuesday, September 27: 

Oakland 4.30 p.m 

Oakland (Ferry) 4.35 p.m 

San Francisco 5.00 p. m 


Breakfast and luncheon in dining car 
Rooms, Palace Hotel 


Wednesday, September 28: 


San Francisco (Market Street 

Ferry) 8.00 p. n 
From San Francisco the Red and White 
trains cover the same tour to the Yose- 
mite, Del Monte, Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles, Riverside and Grand Canyon. 
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The New Home of the 


Bearon Crust Company 
31 Milk Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A Record of Progress : 
Capital Surplus and Profits Deposits 
January 1, 1905 $400,000.00 $164,710.00  $1,795,937.33 
January 1, 1911 600,000.00 498,600.00 9,093,040.59 
January 1, 1916 600,000.00 983,844.17 — 11,847,300.00 
January 1, 1917 600,000.00 = 1,056,500.00 = 14,530,240.00 
June 1, 1921 600,000.00  1,702,218.98 19,692,249.17 


Officers 
CHARLES B. JOPP, President 
C. L. BILLMAN, Vice-President FRANK B. LAWLER, Vice-President 


ALFRED S, NELSON, Treasurer L. A. HASKELL, Assistant Treasurer 
R. G. SHAW, Jr., Assistant Treasurer WALLACE H. PRATT, Assistant Treasurer 
GEORGE H. POOR, Secretary JAMES H. TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary 



































gon? 


88 SUMMER ST. 





NWEALTH Try 
BOSTON 


ST Cy 


30 CONGRESS ST. 


WASHINGTON ST. BRANCH, 1199 WASHINGTON ST. 
CAUSEWAY ST. BRANCH, 105 CAUSEWAY ST. 





GEORGE S. MUMFORD, PRESIDENT 


ARTHUR P. STONE, VICE-PRESIDENT AND TREASURER 
WALDRON H. RAND, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY 
STEPHEN W. HOLMES, VICE-PRESIDENT 


MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 





The Official A. 


HE preliminary outline of the 
official program of the Los 
Angeles convention is as follows: 


Owing to San 
Francisco and New York, schedule order 
of speakers has not been decided upon 
as vet, but the following and other 
speakers and their subjects will be ar- 
ranged in the program: Sir D. Drum 
mond Fraser, K. B. E., International 
Credits, “The Ter Meulen Bond 
Scheme”; Frank O. Watts, chairman 
American Finance Group at Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce meeting, 
London, June 25 to July 3, inclusive. 


distance between 


and president of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis—‘‘Our Part in the 
World’s Commerce”; Dr. Henry T. 


Suzzallo, president of the University of 
Washington—“Economic Intelligence in 


Public Opinion”; Judge Chas. F. 
Moore, counsel Seaman Paper Com- 
pany, New York City—‘“Our Free 
Country”; Wm. Sproule, president 


B. A. Program 


Southern Pacific Company—‘“The Rail- 
road Situation.” 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The office of the association will be 
in Parlor F, second floor, Alexandria 
Hotel (Phone Main 1897 or 10533). 

All inquiries should be made at in- 
formation booths which will be located 
in the lobbies of the following hotels: 


10533 or Main 1897 
Broadway 7200 
Main 9246 

Wilshire 7000 


Alexandria 
Clark 
Rosslyn 
Ambassador 


All mail and telegrams for delegates 
and guests not specifically addressed 
will be delivered at post office, Alexan- 
dria Hotel. 

For the further convenience of dele- 
gates and guests competent stenog- 
raphers will be available at the four 
headquarters hotels named above. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


45 Milk St. BOSTON, MASS. 115 Summer St. 


DORCHESTER BRANCHES 


Uphams Corner 


HYDE PARK BRANCH 
1219 River Street 


Capital $2,000,000 


Banking Department 
Trust Department 


Fields Corner 


ROSLINDALE BRANCH 
1 Belgrade Street 


Surplus $2,000,000 


Savings Department 
Registrar and Transfer Dept. 








Foreign Department 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT... President 
HENRY L. JEWETTO Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
THOMAS W. MURRAY... Vice-President 
B. FARNHAM SMITH.......0..... Vice-President 
A. FRANCIS HAYDEN... Vice-President 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY.............0.. Treasurer 
A. EDWARD GARLAND.............. Assistant Secretary 
HOWARD NORTON... Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE W. SHEPHERD............ Assistant Treasurer 
THOMAS F. MEGAN... Assistant Secretary 
LAWRENCE S. BEARSE.............. Assistant Treasurer 
CHAS. D. M. BISHOP... Assistant Treasurer 
Re. j. CARSE....................... Assistant Treasurer 

DIRECTORS 


CECIL Q. ADAMS 

SAMUEL G. ADAMS 

JAMES A. BAILEY 

CHARLES G. BANCROFT 

ELMER J. BLISS 

EDWIN P. BROWN 

MORGAN BUTLER 

FRED L. CHILDS 

HENRY V. CUNNINGHAM 

WENDELL ENDICOTT 

OLIVER M. FISHER EDMUND H. TALBOT 

WALTER B. HENDERSON LOREN D. TOWLE 
HERBERT F. WINSLOW 


HENRY F. HURLBURT, Jr. 
HENRY L. JEWETT 
ROLAND O. LAMB 

WM. J. McGAFFEE 
WILLIAM A. MULLER 
PATRICK A. O'CONNELL 
JAMES J. PHELAN 

NEIL W. RICE 

GARRETT SCHENCK 
AARON L. STRAUSS 
































FRANCIS H. DEWEY 
Chairman of the Board 
NELSON C. KEYES 
Cashier 








The Oldest National 
Bank in Worcester 


SEND YOUR COLLECTIONS 


To this substantial old institution which confines itself almost 
exclusively to general banking and collection business. 


Courteous, Efficient, Prompt Service 


Mechanics National Bank 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Capital and Surplus, $800,000 


Deposits, $9,000,000 


FREDERIC B. WASHBURN 
President 


SAMUEL A. ELLSWORTH 
Assistant Cashier 

















RAILROAD TICKETS 


Consolidated ticket offices, 221 South 
Broadway, ‘phone Main 8500. 

Southern Pacific office, First National 
Bank Building, ‘phone Pico 2000. 

Headquarters of all local committees 
will be in the Alexandria Hotel. A 
representative of the hotel committee 
will be at headquarters hotels. 


PRESS HEADQUARTERS 
(Public Relations Commission) 
Alexandria Hotel 


CONVENTION HALL AUDITORIUM 
Corner Fifth and Olive streets 
(’Phone—Pico 3454) 


REGISTRATION 
Assembly Room—Alexandria Hotel 


Delegates should register as soon as 
possible after arrival in Los Angeles. 
This will expedite publication of 
daily registration lists and will aid in 
locating friends and acquaintances who 
are attending convention. 


Delegates should present business 
cards when registering and should reg- 
ister as well for other members from 
their institution and members of their 
families. Credentials will then be de- 
livered, including official badges and in- 
vitations for social functions. The offi- 
cial badges should be worn conspicu- 
ously during the convention. 


HEADQUARTERS—STATE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Illinois—Alexandria, Room 485. 
Iowa-—Rosslyn Hotel, Room 306. 
Missouri-Kansas— 

Alexandria Hotel, 385. 
New York—Alexandria Hotel, 459-460. 
Ohio—Alexandria Hotel, 305-306. 
Oklahoma—Alexandria Hotel, 307-308. 


SPECIAL 


The Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion exhibit will be displayed on the 
mezzanine floor of the Alexandria Hotel 
during the convention. 
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SREATING GOOD WILL 

Weel FOR BANKS, TRUST 
yp] COMPANIES &° SIMI- 
a2O4LAR INSTITUTIONS 


‘The PLan of honed 


which you submitted to us sixteen years ago and 
which, with your assistance, we are still carrying 
out, has been most successful in creating good will 
for the State Street Trust Company. The 
appearance of the historic books which you help us to 
prepare each year has come to be an event which is 
looked forward to by thousands of our friends in 
Boston and New England,” said ALLAN ForBEs, 
President of the State Street Trust Co. of Boston. 






a 


Among the banks for whom we have prepared 
distinctive books for the purpose of creating 
good will are: the Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York, the Bank of Manhattan Co., the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company, the Worcester Bank and 
Trust Co., the National Savings Bank of Al- 
bany, and the Providence Institution for Savings. 








Let us compile and print your next brochure 


| or plan your publicity. 


| 
| Walton Advertising and Prints m 
Okie be Bil Sa my 





PR) ATTRACTIVE 
<< PRINTING 




















00 























HATHAWAY, SMITH, FOLDS & Co. 


Commercial Paper 








45 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
Hartford Scranton Richmond 
San Francisco Seattle Portland Denver 

















COMMITTEES, DIVISION AND SECTION 
MEETINGS 


Monday, October 3 


Administrative committee, finance 
committee, committee on public educa- 
tion, executive committee (trust com- 
pany division). 

Executive committees (Clearing 
House section and national bank divi- 


sion). 

Executive committee (state bank di- 
vision). 

Board of control—state secretaries 
section. 


State secretaries section meeting, in- 
surance committee, committee on public 
and private thrift. 

Commerce and marine 
(luncheon meeting). 

State bank division meeting, commit- 
tee on state taxation, executive commit- 
tee-—savings bank division. 

Committee of five, state legislation 
and state legislative council. 

Committee on membership, economic 
policy commission, agricultural com- 
mission, 


commission 


Federal legislation and federal legis- 
lative council. 

Public relations commission. 

Bank advertising and publicity ccn- 
ference. 

Executive council. 


Tuesday, October 4 


Savings bank division meeting, Clear- 
ing House section meeting, trust com- 
pany division meeting. 

Nominating committee. 


Wednesday, October 5 


State bank division meeting, trust 
company division meeting, national bank 
division meeting. 


Thursday, October 6 


Savings bank division meeting, Clear- 
ing House section meeting, national 
bank division meeting. 


Friday, October 7 


Executive council 
new council). 
Administrative committee meeting. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 
Che Hew-England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Office, Merchants’ Bank Building, No. 28 State Street, 
BOSTON, 
INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 
NET ACCUMULATION, EXOEBEEDING $540,000, 
And increasing, for the benefit of Members, present and future ; 

The whole safely and advantageously invested. The business conducted exclusively for 
the benefit of the persons insured. The greatest risk taken on a life, $10,000. Surplus dis- 
tributed among the members every fifth year, from December ], 1843; settled by cash or by 
addition to policy, The distribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent of the 
premium paid in the last five years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, 


when desired, and amounts not too smal). - : 
Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company, and its reports, to be had of its agents, 


or at the office of the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post-paid. 


DIRECTORS: 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, President; 
MarsHate P. WiLpER, A. W. Tuaxter, Jr, CuarLes Hussarp, 
CHarces P, Curtis, Cates Resp, Sewxe._ Tappan. 
Tuomas A. Dexter, Wa. B. Reynotps. 


BENJAMIN P. STEVENS, Secretary. 
JOHN HOMANS, Consulting Physiclan. 


The above is from an advertisement in one of the early issues of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
After 75 years of growth and progress the Company makes the following showing : 


Gross Assets December 31, 1920 . . $104,587,712.86 
Policy Reserve and other Liabilities . $101,852,867.88 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard . . $2,734,844.98 





New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





ALFRED D. FOSTER, President D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 
JACOB A. BARBEY, Secretary 
Directors 
Gordon Abbott George E. Brock Henry Parkman 
Daniel F. Appel Allan Forbes John F. Perkins 
Charles B. Barnes Alfred D. Foster Philip Stockton 


Reginald Foster 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
Monday, October 3 


Administrative. — John S. Drum, 
chairman, Parlor F, Alexandria Hotel. 

Agricultural commission. — Joseph 
Hirsch, chairman, Dining Room 2, 
Clark. 

Bank advertising and publicity con- 
ference.—Choral Hall. 

Commerce and marine commission.— 
John McHugh, chairman, Alexandria. 

Committee of five-—Chas. deB. Clai- 
borne, chairman, Dining Room 5, Clark. 

Economic policy commission.—Par- 
lor E, Alexandria. 

Executive council.—Assembly Room, 
Alexandria. 

Finance.—T. B. McAdams, 
man, Parlor F, Alexandria. 

Federal legislation and federal legis- 
lative council.—Ladies’ Parlor, Clark. 

Insurance committee—L. E. Sand, 
chairman, Dining Room 4, Clark. 

Membership.—L. E. Phillips, chair- 
man, Parlor F, Alexandria. 

Public education—John H. Pue- 
licher, chairman, Parlor E, Alexandria. 

Public relations commission.—Fran- 
cis H. Sisson, chairman, Parlor E, 
Alexandria. 

Public and private thrift—S. Fred 
Strong, chairman, Dining Room 2, 
Clark. 

State taxation—Ernest J. Perry, 
chairman, Ladies’ Parlor, Clark. 

State legislation and state legislative 
council.—Craig B. Hazlewood, chair- 
man, Ladies’ Parlor, Clark. 


chair- 


Tuesday, October 4 


Nominating committee. — Banquet 


Room 1, Clark. 


Friday, October 7 


Executive council (organization of 
new council)—Assembly Room, Alex- 
andria. 

Administrative committee.—Parlor F, 
Alexandria. 


GENERAL CONVENTION SESSION 
October 4-5-6-7 
9:30 a. m. to 12:45 p. m. 
Auditorium—Fifth and Olive streets 
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Municipal 
Corporation 
Bonds 


We purchase outright entire is-. 
sues of Municipal and Corpora- 
tion Bonds that meet the approval 
of our Investigating Departments. 

We offer and recommend these 
bonds for the investment of Insti- 
tutions, Trustees and Individuals. 

We invite correspondence from 
all who are interested in the pur- 


chase or sale of bonds of this 
character. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Denver 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
London 




















Tuesday, October 4 


Convention called to order.—John S. 
Drum, president. 

Invocation.—Bishop W. B. Stevens, 
Episcopal Diocese. 

Address of welcome.—J. M. Elliott. 

Response to address of welcome.— 
John H. Puelicher. 

Annual address—John S. Drum, 
president. (Including report of admin- 
istrative committee and executive coun- 
cil). 

Report of economic policy commis- 
sion. 

Address (speaker to be announced 
later). 

Public relations commission report.— 
Francis H. Sisson, chairman. 

Address (speaker to be announced 
later). 

Insurance committee report.—L. E. 
Sands, chairman. 

Communications, announcements. 

Adjournment. 

















cat RHODE-ISLAND-HOSPITAL: TRUST: COMPANY 








t 

















| weer and business men stopping in 
Providence, are cordially invited to call and 
inspect the new banking rooms of the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, considered as 
representative of the finest and most modern in 
New England. 

The Officers of the Company will be found 
always ready and happy to extend every possible 
courtesy. 





us Coke) ic-) batty a @oyeatey-biny 
15 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Oldest Trust Company In New England 






































RHODE:-ISLAND-HOSPITAL-TRUST-COMPANY 
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Note.—The following official and 
committee reports having been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and distributed 
to the members will not be read. 

Executive manager, Guy E. Bower- 
man; treasurer, Harry M. Rubey; gen- 
eral counsel, Thomas B. Paton; pro- 
tective committee, W. G. Fitzwilson, 
secretary; protective department, L. 
W. Gammon, manager. 


Wednesday October 5 





Call to order. 
dent. 

Invocation.—Rev. Willsie Martin, 
pastor First M. E. Church, Hollywood, 
Cal. 

Report of trust company division.— 
Edwin D. Hurlbert, president; savings 
bank division—W. A. Sadd, president; 
clearing house section—A. A. Crane, 
president. 

Address.—(Speaker to be announced 
later). 

Report of national bank division— 
Henry McKee, president ; state bank di- 
vision—Elliott C. McDougal, presi- 
dent; American Institute of Banking— 
Robt. B. Locke, president. 


Report of commerce and marine com- 


John S. Drum, presi- 


mission—John McHugh, chairman; 
state secretaries section—D. S. Kloss, 
president. 

Address. 


Communications, announcements. 
Adjournment. 


Thursday, October 6 


Call to Order.—John S. Drum, presi- 
dent. 

Invocation.—Rabbi Edgar F. Mag- 
nin, Jewish Synagogue. 

Report of committee of five-—C. deB. 
Claiborne, chairman, committee on pub- 
lic and private thrift. S. Fred Strong, 
chairman. 

Address.—(Speaker to be announced 
later). 

Report of committee on public educa- 
tion. John H. Puelicher, chairman. 

Address.—(Speaker to be announced 
later), 

Report on agricultural commission.— 
Joseph Hirsch, chairman; nominating 
committee. 
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Election of officers. 

Appointment of resolutions commit- 
tee. 

Report of committee on Federal legis- 
lation. —C. H. MecNider, chairman. 

Communications, announcements. 

Adjournment. 


Friday, October 7 


Call to Order.—John S. Drum, presi- 
dent. 

Invocation.—Rt. Rev. John J. Cant- 
well, Bishop Diocese Monterey and Los 
Angeles. 

Report of committee on state taxa- 
tion.—Ernest J. Perry. 

Committee on _ state 
Craig B. Hazlewood. 

Address.—(Speaker to be announced 
later). 

Resolutions committee report. 

Address.—(Speaker to be announced 
later). 

Discussion. 

Installation of officers. 

New business. 

Communications, announcements. 

Adjournment sin die. 


legislation.— 


DIVISIONS AND SECTIONS 


General Meetings 
Monday, October 3 


State secretaries section, 
Room 1, Clark Hotel. 

State bank division, Ballroom, Alex- 
andria Hotel. 


Tuesday, October 4 


Banquet 


Savings bank division, Ballroom, 
Alexandria Hotel. 
Clearing House section, Ladies’ Par- 
lor, Clark Hotel. 
Trust company 
Ambassador Hotel. 


Wednesday, October 5 


division, Theatre, 


State bank division, Ballroom, Alex- 
andria Hotel. 

Trust company 
Ambassador Hotel. 

National bank division, Berean Hall- 
Auditorium. 


division, Theatre, 





Let this Bank 
Serve You in Rhode Island 


As Rhode Island’s largest banking institu- 
tion, the Industrial Trust Company is well 
qualified to extend practical cooperation to 
other banks. 


_ im ta * 


A Ge a ye ae 
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Our Branch Offices are established solidly in 
Rhode Island’s most important business cen- 
tres. So that no matter in what part of the 
state your interests may be, they can be 
attended to promptly. 


>= 


——. 
an 


Every worthwhile feature which makes the 
services of a metropolitan bank convenient 
and desirable will be found here. The ad- 


vantages afforded by our state-wide facilities 
are especially noteworthy. 


—-—. 


Ample resources and a highly trained per- 
sonnel are other good reasons why your deal- 
ings with this bank are sure to be satisfactory. 


You are invited to test the 
ability of this state-wide 
organization to render you 
promp? and effective service 


Industrial Trust Co. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


PROVIDENCE 
Pawtucket Woonsocket Westerly Warren 
Newport Bristol Pascoag Wickford 
East Providence 
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The Oldest Trust Company 
in Virginia—strictly a 
fiduciary institution— 


Capital Stock 
Earned Surplus 
Deposits 
Investments held in trust—over 
Annual Dividend . 
Bid for Stock ($295.00 leat uid 





Virginia Trust Company 
The Safe Executor 
Richmond . . 


Established 1892 


$1,000,000.00 
$1,000,000.00 
$3,000,000.00 
$20,000,000.00 
° 8% 
$300.00 


Va. 

















Thursday, October 6 


Savings bank division, Ballroom, 
Alexandria Hotel. 

Clearing House section, Ladies’ Par- 
lor, Clark Hotel. 

National bank division, Berean Hall- 


Auditorium. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES OF DIVISIONS 
AND SECTIONS 


(Meetings) 
Monday, October 3 


Trust company division, executive 
committee, Men’s Card Room, Ambas- 
sador Hotel. 

Clearing House section, executive 
committee, Private Dining Room 3, 
Clark Hotel. 

National bank division, executive 
committee, Private Dining Room 5, 
Clark Hotel. 

State bank division, executive com- 
mittee, Parlor E, Alexandria Hotel. 

State secretaries section, board of 
control, Banquet Room 1, Clark Hotel. 

Savings bank division, executive com- 


mittee, 


Hotel. 


Private Dining Room 5, Clark 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


Tuesday, October 4 
Wednesday, October 5 


Call to order. 

Annual address, President Edmund 
D. Hulbert. 

Greetings by and messages from or- 
ganizers and past active workers in 
division. 

“Your Executive Committee and Its 
Work,” Theodore G. Smith, chairman, 
executive committee.; vice-president 
Central Union Trust Company, N. Y. 

“Recent and Current Events at the 
National Capital of Interest to Trust 
Companies.” Henry M. Campbell, 
chairman of board, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

“The Trust Officer—The Man and 
His Equipment.” Judge William R. 
Hervey, vice-president, Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

“The National Publicity Campaign,” 
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We Are Looking Ahead 


Omaha has developed a great deal in the past ten years. 
The Omaha National Bank too has grown. But neither 
this bank nor this city is satisfied with past achievement. 


We are looking ahead and believe that Omaha wil: play 
an even greater part in the nation’s commercial and 
industrial development. We are building our service 
to meet that growth. 


The Omaha National Bank 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Capital and Surplus $2,000,000 


J. H. MILLARD, Chairman of the Board WALTER W. HEAD, President 


























National 
State and City Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 


For fifty years the National State and City Bank has been serving 
the great and prosperous area known as the Richmond District, and 
its intimate knowledge of this district, together with its nation-wide 
connections, assures to correspondents a combination of close con- 
tact with conditions, promptness and an extensive range of service 
rarely found in bankers relationship. 


OFFICERS 


WILLIAM H. PALMER, Chairman of the Board 
JULIEN H. HILL, President 





R. E. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
W. S. RYLAND, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
JESSE F. WOOD, Vice-President 








Capital and Surplus Over Two Million 


EsTABLIsHED 1870 


B. FRANK DEW, Assistant Cashier 
Ss. YOUNG TYREE, Assistant Cashier 
LAWSON H. COOKE, Assistant Cashier 














Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York. 

“A Bird’s-eye View of Forty-three 
State Legislative Sessions.” Nathan D. 
Price, vice-president, Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company. 

“Investments.” J. N. Babcock, presi- 
dent, New York City Association of 
Trust Companies, vice-president Equit- 
able Trust Company, New York. 

“The State and City Trust Company 
Section or Association and its Work,’ 
by chairman or presidents of those or- 
ganizations. 

“The Relationship of Insurance to 
Trusts.” Herbert M. Morgan, assis- 
tant vice-president, St. Louis Union 
Trust Company. 

“Facts and Figures We Need.” L. H. 
Roseberry, vice-president, Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

“Practical Cooperation With the 
Bar.” William S. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent, Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, 

“Payment for Services Rendered.” 
Geo. D. Edwards, vice-president, Com- 


monwealth Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 

“The Spread of Community Trusts.” 
Frank J. Parsons, vice-president, 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

“Staff Relations and How to Develop 
Them.” P. E. Hathaway, employment 
manager, Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tuesday Evening, Ambassador Grill 


Publicity conference: Led by Francis 


H. Sisson, vice-president, Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. 
“Some Businesses We Have Man- 


aged.” A Symposium. 


SAVINGS BANK DIVISION PROGRAM 


Headquarters: Hotel Rosslyn 


TENTATIVE SCHEDULE 


Monday, October 3 


9:30 a.m.—Nation conference. 

Noon—Annual division luncheon. 

2:30 p. m.—State vice-presidents. 

4:00 p. m.—All committeemen. 
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Foreign Credit 
Information 


~HOULD your customers 

doing an Export busi- 
ness desire accurate trade 
or credit information our 
world-wide service may 
prove useful to you. 


We maintain an extensive 
Credit File at our New 
York Agency and at Head 
Office. Our Foreign Trade 
Department will be pleased 
to obtain information for 
you. 


Our facilities for serving 

you lie in the fact that 
we have over 600 Branches 
in Canada and Newfound- 
land and over 100 in the 
West Indies, Cuba, Central 
and South America, as well 
as in London, Paris and 
Barcelona. We have corres- 
pondents in every import- 
ant trade centre in the world 
and are in a particularly 
advantageous position to 
offer you a valuable service. 


Our New York Agency or any one of our 
Branches offer you an expeditious and 
direct channel through which to handle 
your Collections upon the most favorable 


terms. 
Branches. 


Write for a complete list of our 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Total Resources $520,000,000 


Head Office 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


New York Office 
68 WILLIAM ST. 
































PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Was established in 1851. Dur- 
ing its career of seventy years 
it has safely handled business 
totaling in the hundred mil- 
lions. Its deposits now exceed 
$16,500,000 and its depositors 
numbered on April 1, 31,114. 
These deposits are secured by 
assets at market values $687,- 
000 in access of all liabilities. 
Many millions have been paid 
in dividends, which have for 
many years been at the rate 
of 4 per cent. 


PRESIDENT 
EDWARD ABORN GREENE 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
WEBSTER KNIGHT 
FRANK P. COMSTOCK 
JOHN B. BRANCH 


DIRECTORS 


Francis W. Carpenter William P. Chapin 

John K. H. Nightingale Edward B. Hough 
Howard D. Wilcox Arthur W. Claflin 
William H. Thornley Charles H. Merriman, Jr. 
William Grosvenor Herbert W. Rice 

George M. Snow Clinton F. Stevens 


BOARD OF INVESTMENT 


Edward Aborn Greene Frank P. Comstock 
John B. Branch George M. Snow 
John K. H. Nightingale Wm. P. Chapin 


Clinton F. Stevens 


CLINTON F. STEVENS, Treasurer 
ARTHUR E. STAFFORD, Assitant Treasurer 
HERBERT C. WELLS, Secretary 
RAYMOND H. BLAKE, Assistant Secretary 
ROBERT W. UPHAM, Assistant Secretary 








Tuesday, October 4 


P. M.—First session. 
Topic: Savings Fund Laws. 


Wednesday, October 5 


Noon—Special luncheon. 
Managers, School Savings Systems. 


Thursday, October 6 


P. M.—Final session. 
Topic: Thrift and Savings Plans. 
Postal Savings Systems. 
Business session. 


NATIONAL BANK DIVISION 


Headquarters Clark Hotel.—Division 
meetings, Berean Hall, Auditorium. 


Monday, October 3 


Executive committee, standing com- 
mittee—Clark Hotel, Dining Room, 5. 


Wednesday, October 5, 2 p. m. 
Division Meeting, Berean Hall 


Call to Order. 
Invocation—Dr. James A. Francis, 


pastor First Baptist Church, Los 
Angeles. 

Report of president—H. H. McKee. 

Chairman of executive committee re- 
port.—Waldo Newcomer; secretaries 
report.—Edgar E. Mountjoy. 

Appointment of committees on reso- 
lutions and nominations. 

Address.—Hon. D. R. Crissinger, 
comptroller of the currency, “Our New 
Responsibilities.” 

Address.—“‘The Spirit of the West,” 
H. C. Carr, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Porterville, Cal. 

Adjournment. 

Meeting of executive committee at 


conclusion of division meeting. 


Thursday, October 6 
Berean Hall, Auditorium 


Call to Order.—P resident. 

Address.—‘‘Free Ports and Free 
Zones,” Henry M. Robinson, president 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Address.—“Labor and Radicalism,” 
Dr. Tully C. Knoles, president College 
of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal. 
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Incorporated 1855 


The Bank of Toronto 
Canada 


Capital Paid up . ' ' $5,000,000 
Reserves. , , ; . 6,986,354 














Head Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Banking Business 


Correspondence invited with Banks desiring Canadian 
connections or whose present collection facilities in the 
Dominion are not wholely satisfactory. 


Our numerous Branches throughout Canada from East to 
West and reciprocal arrangements with other important 
Banks here, enable us to offer very favorable collection 
terms on Canadian points to Banks in United States and 
other foreign countries. 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS 
THOS. F. HOW, General Manager 


























Unfinished business, new business. 
Report of committee on resolutions, 
committee on nomination. 
Election and installation of officers. 
Meeting of new executive committee. 


STATE BANK—DIVISION PROGRAM 
CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


Tuesday, October 4 
Ladies’ Parlor, Clark Hotel 


Call to Order.—President A. A. 
Crane. 
Invocation. 


President’s address. 

Report of chairman of executive com- 
mittee; James Ringold. 

Report of secretary—D. A. Mullen. 

Appointment of committee.—Nomi- 
nations and resolutions. 

Address.—Dr. James A. Francis, Los 
Angeles. 

Address.—“The Slogan of Today,” 
Alexander Dunbar, vice-president Bank 
of Pittsburgh; president Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. 

Address.—“‘The Acceptance Method 
of Financing Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce.” 

Address.—‘“‘The Institute Clearing 
House,” Robt. B. Locke, president, 
American Institute of Banking. 

Adjournment. 


Thursday, October 6 
Ladies’ Parlor, Clark Hotel. 


Call to Order.—P resident. 

Symposium.—Clearing House exami- 
ner system led by Chas. H. Meyer, 
chief examiner Chicago Clearing House 
Association. 

Speakers: 

E. A. James, examiner Salt Lake 
City Clearing House Association. 

Francis Coates, Jr., examiner, Cleve- 
land Clearing House Association. 

John W. Wilson, examiner, Los An- 
geles Clearing House Association. 

J. H. Peterson, examiner, New Or- 
leans Clearing House Association. 

Discussion of clearing house prob- 
lems led by Geo. A. Kelsey, manager, 
Cleveland Clearing House Association. 
Report of nominating committee. 
Election and installation of officers. 
Unfinished business, new business. 
Adjournment. 
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A. B. A. Convention 


Bankers who will attend the American Bankers 
Association Convention in Los Angeles, Octo- 
ber 8-7, are invited to make either of these 
Banks their headquarters during their stay. 


The First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 
Seventh and Spring Streets 


Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 


Sixth and Spring Streets 











STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 
Clark Hotel, Banquet Room 1 
Monday, October 3 


No provision for section headquar- 
ters has been made this year. Arrange- 
ments will be made for a desk at the 
general information bureau of the Los 
Angeles committee for use of those sec- 
retaries who do not have individual 
state headquarters. The board of con- 
trol will meet in the Clark Hotel ban- 
quet room 1:30 p. m., Monday, Octo- 
ber 3. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Call to Order.—President. 

Annual address.—President—Secre- 
tary D. S. Kloss. 

Appointment of resolutions and nomi- 
nations committees. 

Report of secretary-treasurer—M. 
A. Graettinger, Illinois; committee on 
simplified income tax forms for banks, 
Secretary W. F. Kyser, chairman, Mis- 
souri; committee on forms, Secretary 
W. C. Macfadden, chairman, North Da- 
kota; committee on insurance, Secretary 
Geo. H. Richards, chairman, Minne- 
sota; committee on Federal tax law re- 
vision (appointed by Central States 
conference); Secretary M. A. Graet- 
tinger, chairman, I]linois. 


STATE CONVENTION DATES 


G. E. Bowerman, Executive Manager, 


A. B. A. 


Report of committee on resolutions 
and nominations. 

















By His Excetrency 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 














Protection and Profit to Banks 


"THE cut shows how the Photostat copies in fac-simile signatures, figures, 

pmnting; every line and mark exactly like the original. _If the original 
paper is lost or not readily available the Photostat copy is accepted in court 
because it is a fac-simile made direct from the onginal. 


The Photostat copy is made directly on to the paper so the process is 
inexpensive and can be used for every day work. The Photostat is used to 
copy letters, telegrams, agreements, deeds, shipping papers, insurance lists, 
checks, wills, etc., for enclosures with the routine correspondence and for 
the records and files of banks and trust companies. 


Write for special booklet and references to bank users 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
299 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


88 Broad Street, Boston 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago 

7 Dey Street, New York City 1102 North American Bldg., Philadelphia 

429 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 700 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington 
Executive Office : Providence, R. I. 
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Election and installation of officers. 

Adjournment. 

The newly elected board of control 
will meet immediately after adjourn- 
ment. 


LIST OF SECRETARIES OF STATE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS SHOWING TERM OF SERVICE 
IN ASSOCIATION WORK 


STATE SECRETARIES 


Alabama,’H. T. Barlett, elected 1916. 

Arizona, Morris Goldwater, elected, 
1905. 

Arkansas, Robert E. Wait, elected 1909. 

California, Frederick H. Colburn, elect- 
ed 1911. 

Colorado, Paul Hardey, elected 1912. 

Connecticut,’ Chas. E. Hoyt, elected 
1905. 

Delaware, Haldeman C.. Stout, elected 
1920. 

District of Columbia, Victor B. Deyber, 
elected 1921. 

Florida, W. O. Boozer, elected 1921. 

Georgia, Haynes McFadden, elected 
1912. 

Idaho. J. W. Robinson, elected 1911. 

Illinois. M. A. Graettinger, elected 
1917. 

Indiana. Andrew Smith, elected 1902. 

Iowa. Frank Warner, elected 1916. 

Kansas. W. W. Bowman, elected 1904. 

Kentucky, Harry G. Smith, elected 
1919. 

Louisiana, J. C. Barry, elected 1920. 

Maine. Edw. S. Kennard, elected 1915. 

Maryland, Charles Kahn, elected 1906. 

Massachusetts, Geo. W. Hyde, elected 
1906. 

Michigan, Mrs. H. M. Brown, elected 
1906. 

Minnesota, Geo. H. Richards, elected 
1913. 

Mississippi, Geo. B. Power, elected 
1918. 

Missouri, W. F. Keyser, elected 1904. 

Montana, A. T. Hibbard, elected 1920. 

Nebraska, Wm. B. Hughes, elected 
1905. 

Nevada, L. S. Reese, elected 1919. 

New Hampshire, Harry L. Addition, 
elected 1914. 

New Jersey, Wm. J. Field, elected 
19038. 














Since 1846 


This clock has ticked out the min- 
utes and hours from the St. Law- 
rence Market tower, Toronto. 


William Ashall, who has had per- 
sonal supervision of the clock since 
1887, writes: ‘“‘The clock has 
been running continuously since 
erection and at the present time 
still strikes the hours on the origi- 
nal bell. I don’t think that the 
clock has cost me in the way of 
repairs more than $25. The clock 
still keeps good time and is, I 
think, in good shape for a number 
of years yet to come, with proper 
care and attention. ’”’ 


Seventy-five years ago the an- 
nouncement of E. Howard, Clock 
Makers, appeared in Tur Bankers 
Maeazine and during all] that time 
this company has specialized in 
high grade clocks for inside and 
outside use. 


We make a specialty of bank 
clocks. Inquiries invited. 


E. Howard Clock Company 
Clock Makers Since 1842 
373 Washington St. 


Boston Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


Furs of Finest Quality 


Latest Fashions 


Embracing the very latest foreign models, to- 
gether with many beautiful and original styles by 
our own designers, may now be seen in our show- 
rooms. 


ALL THE 


Richest and Choicest Furs 


Every article of our manufacture satisfies the eye 
with the quality of style, an element of the utmost 
importance to those who desire an air of distinction 
in their attire. 

Our stock includes every desirable fur, not only 
the costliest, but those of moderate price, equally 
stylish and fashionable. 





MEN’S FUR AND FUR LINED COATS 
CLOTH COATS WITH FUR COLLARS 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street New York 
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New Mexico, R. L. Ormsbee, elected 
1919. 

New York, Edw. J. Gallien, elected 
1917. 

North Carolina, T. A. Uzzell, elected 
1919. 

North Dakota, W. C. Macfadden, elect- 
ed 1908. 

Ohio, S. A. Roach, elected 1919. 

Oklahoma, E. P. Gum, elected 1918. 

Oregon, J. L. Hartman, elected 1905. 

Pennsylvania, D. S. Kloss, elected 
1898. 

Rhode Island, E. A. Havens, elected 
1915. 

South Carolina, James H. Craig, elect- 
ed 1921. 
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South Dakota, L. J. Welch, elected 
1919. 

Tennessee, H. G. Huddleston, elected 
1919. 

Texas, W. A. Philpott, Jr., elected 
1916. 

Utah, Carl R. Marcusen, elected 1920. 

Vermont, C. S. Webster, elected 1912. 

Virginia, W. F. Augustine, elected 
1919. 

Washington, W. H. Martin, 
1914, 

West Virginia, Jos. S. Hill, 
1908. 

Wisconsin, George D. Bartlett, elected 
1909. 

Wyoming, H. B. Henderson, 
1916. 


elected 


elected 


elected 


ay 


American Bankers in the Present Crisis 


By F. I. Kent 
Vice-President Bankers Trust Company, New York 


N view of the tremendous economic 
strain that developed throughout 
the world the latter part of 1920 be- 
cause of the unprecedented fall in the 
prices of commodities, it is of interest 
and of value to note the part which 
American bankers have taken in financ- 
ing foreign trade. The authority of 
American bankers to accept time drafts 
drawn upon them was only extended 
with the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, consequently the develop- 
ment of the acceptance business in the 
United States has been carried on dur- 
ing the most complex economic period 
of our national existence, covering as it 
has the world war, and the even more 
difficult time for carrying on the busi- 
ness of financing commodities that has 
existed since the armistice. When this 
is borne in mind and it is realized that 
billions upon billions of dollars’ worth 
of bankers’ acceptances have been is- 
sued to carry on our foreign trade, the 
fact that our banking institutions have 
gone through the frightful economic 
strain that developed in the fall of 1920 
without any breaks whatsoever, due to 
the new acceptance power extended to 


them, speaks volumes for the sound 
judgment of American bankers and the 
wise course of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Reserve 
banks in the development of accept- 
ance regulations and of the operations 
in acceptances carried out under them. 
The successful introduction of the ac- 
ceptance system in banking under the 
circumstances and conditions which 
have prevailed should inspire confidence 
throughout the world in American 
banking institutions. 

During the period when large profits 
were possible to the banks taking part 
in these operations, such profits were 
not dissipated, but were conserved to 
meet the losses that were felt to be in- 
evitable during the time of reconstruc- 
tion which was certain to follow. We 
therefore find ourselves in this country 
today with our banking institutions in- 
tact and in a strong position, (such 
losses as were made having been met 
from conserved accumulated profits), 
and ready in connection with the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to meet our prob- 
lems of the future as successfully as 
they have those of the past. 
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Security and Protection 


BANKERS 


ee 


Insist that the Merchandise Collateral Securing 
your loans be stored in a 


Protected Warehouse 


AMERICAN DOCK & 
POUCH TERMINALS 


OFFER SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR 


Bonded and Free Merchandise 


Security and Protection Combined. 

All employees covered by Bond. 
All warehouses protected by sprinklers. 
Forty Years’ Warehouse Experience. 

Direct all rail connection. 
Storage in transit. 
Only cotton fumigating plant in New York City located on premises. 
2,500,000 cubic feet additional storage building. 


Write 17 State Street, New York City, or Phone 7950 Bowling Green 
for Representative to call and explain the advantage of 


Security and Protection 




















On the Human Side of Banking 


Some Extra Banking Services Which a Bank Renders Its 
Customers 


E. used to think, in the days of 
W extreme youth, that a bank 
was a place in which to cash 
checks. Then it became apparent that 
a prior necessity was putting money 
into the bank so there would be some- 
thing there with which to cash the 
checks we drew! Gradually our educa- 
tion became more and more profound, 
until the functions of discount, deposit, 
circulation, and savings took their 
proper places in our mental image of 
the word banking. But not until we 
had worked for some time within the 
sacred portals of a bank of discount and 
deposit, did the true proportions of its 
purpose emerge into our consciousness. 
Lawyers. doctors, ministers, these 
three, we had always supposed, were 
the only ones whose business it was to 
mind other people’s business,—not their 
occupational business, but the most per- 
sonal and intimate of their affairs. Now 
we must add to these three professions 
of personal relation a fourth not less 
intimate, that of the banker. He who 
would make progress in our present 
highly civilized life can no longer call 
his soul his own; his banker has a lien 
on it, as well as his other three profes- 
sional advisers. 

And how easy this makes life for 
him! Does he want to go to Europe? 
He writes his bank to engage passage 
for him on a certain steamer sailing 
such and such a day. It may be well 
nigh impossible to obtain the reserva- 
tion, but if any one can get it, the bank 
knows how. And afterward the client 
may change his mind or his plans, and 
the work will have to be done over 
again; but there is the bank, always 
handy, always willing. And, of course, 
if he comes from a distant point, the 
client telegraphs ahead to the bank for 
hotel accommodations, and equally, of 
course, the bank will be his mail ad- 
dress while he is away. All his mail 
will be sent there, and the bank will see 
to it that it is delivered to him, wher- 
ever he may journey. On his way 
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through New York he will want to see 
a show or two on Broadway, or per- 
haps a base-ball game at the Polo 
Grounds. For all these he turns to his 
bank for tickets; and they are ready 
for him when he steps into the bank on 
the morning of his arrival in the city. 
There is no limit to the delicacy of 
some of the offices a bank is called upon 
to perform for its customers, and in 
proportion as these matters are de- 
spatched with tact and finesse is the 
usefulness of the bank to its customers 
increased. A certain European bank, 
a customer of a large New York bank, 
recently sent over a request that the 
bank redeem two diamond rings from 
a certain pawnshop in New York. One 
of the foreign bank’s clients had been 
in New York a short time before, and, 
suffering from a temporary shortage of 
funds, an effect this city sometimes has 
upon strangers within its gates (not to 
mention its native sons), was forced to 
hypothecate his personal property. The 
rings were redeemed and returned to 
their owner, undoubtedly a wiser man, 
though we trust not a sadder one. 
Perhaps the European banks have a 
larger share than do we in America in 
the making of matches, but it is not an 
uncommon thing for foreign clients of 
American banks to seek information 
through their banks as to the character 
and financial standing of prospective 
husbands. One such service that a bank 
was asked to render proved to be con- 
cerning a future husband of whom the 
prospects were less than slight. Dur- 
ing the interview with the subject of 
the inquiry, the fact developed that the 
inquiry had originated with a young 
lady who wished to marry the subject, 
but hesitated until she should discover 
how much money he was worth. The 
subject of the inquiry “blushingly 
stated that the young lady was assuming 
too much when she thought he would 
marry her.”—From “The Chase,” pub- 
lished by the Chase National Bank, (ss 
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Speeding up Turn-over 


One remedy for narrowed profit margins lies in 
quicker turn-over. Realizing this, producers and 
merchants in every line of business are working out 
new shipping schedules—both to hasten movement 
of stock and to satisfy the demands of buyers. 


Too often the time thus saved is lost again in distant 
freight houses or terminal yards, for the reason that 
shippers lack an effective means of following and 
facilitating the processes of delivery and collection. 


Such a means the Irving’s Bill-of-Lading service 
provides for your depositors. Shipments delayed 
for any reason are traced and expedited. Consignees 
are notified of arrivals. Drafts are presented by 
messenger every day in every corner of Manhattan. 
Out-of-town collections are made by correspondents 
on the spot. Time-saving is the Irving’s contri- 
bution to your program of customer service. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING. NEW YORK 





1851-1921: SEVENTY YEARS A BUSINESS BANK 
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with business in the Far East 


HE Equitable Trust Com- 

pany of New York has 
increased its Far Eastern serv- 
ice to correspondents by the 
formation of ‘THE EQUITABLE 
EasTERN BANKING CoRPORA- 
TION, with offices in New York 
and Shanghai. 

Through this subsidiary, 
whose capital and surplus are 
$2,500,000, we can now give 
you the advantage of a bank 
devoted exclusively to trans- 
Pacific business and familiar 
with the cus- 





| yw yy. 





Banking Corporation will supply 
you with accurate trade, credit 
and other information which 
will be of practical value to 
your customers in building their 
Far Eastern business. 


It makes collections, buys 
and sells bills of exchange, 
transmits funds by cable, 
finances imports and exports, 
and issues travelers’ checks and 
commercial letters of credit. 


For further particulars ad- 
dress The 








toms, methods 
and markets of 
the Orient. 


The Equit- 


THE EQUITABLE EASTERN 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Offices : 

NEw YOrK|: 37 Wall Street 
SHANGHAI: 1 Kiukiang Road 


Equitable 
Eastern Bank- 
ing Corpora- 
tion, 37 Wall 











able Eastern 





St., NewYork. 





THE EQ 


UITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


PARIS 
23 Rue de Ja Paix 


COLONIAL OFFICE 
222 Broadway 


LONDON—3 King William St., E.C.4 
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O much has been published and pri- 
vately talked about the experi- 
ences of American banking in 

foreign fields, during the recent months, 
that it is well to have a careful resume 
of it for future reference, declares the 
First Federal Foreign Banking Associa- 
tion in a recent bulletin. 


“That American banks have sustained 
considerable losses abroad is very well 
known. Exact comparisons with the 
losses of the banks of other nationalities 
is impossible, but it can be said that 
the others have shared pretty fairly; 
and it can be said that we have had 
little to apologize for in connection with 
our national banking abroad while it 
remained in the field. It can also be 
said that whatever the local losses in 
certain foreign countries by some of our 
banks may have been, they have been 
more than absorbed in net profit which 
is fairly to be allocated to local and in- 
ternational business arising out of the 
foreign activities. There are some of 
our foreign banks of whose losses this 
may not be true, at least to the extent 
of their having been absorbed in the 
profits of the current period in which 
they were sustained. But it can be said 
that all these banks are enterprises 
backed by groups of strong financial 
institutions that have undoubtedly en- 
joyed many direct and indirect benefits 
in the stimulation of their domestic 
business through the connection. At 
any rate, they are easily able to sustain 
whatever the losses were, and they have 
done so. In every case, the interests 
back of these foreign banks of ours 
have been strong; in one way or an- 
other they have put new capital behind 
their foreign enterprises; and they have 
gone further in order to place these en- 
terprises in a position of liquid strength. 
To the extent of at least forty million 
dollars, ‘frozen credits’ not regarded as 
adapted in good banking practice to the 
methods used by these banks have been 
taken over by the strong institutions be- 
hind these banks, so that they do not 
any longer remain even as a contingent 


American Experiences in Foreign Banking 


liability of the American foreign busi- 
ness banks. 

“One bank doing an exclusively for- 
eign business has proceeded to liquidate. 
This action was decided upon some time 
ago, and it appears to have been done 
for purely business reasons, not neces- 
sarily relating to its financial responsi- 
bility. There have been reports of 
other banks deciding to go out of busi- 
ness. In one case we know definitely 
that this is not to be done. In another, 
we think the report unfounded. And 
if either of the banks should liquidate, 
it would be without trouble of any kind, 
and it would be done for reasons en- 
tirely connected with the interests and 
policies of financial institutions behind 
them. 

“The clear outstanding fact of Amer- 
ica’s experience in foreign banking is 
that every dollar of the obligations of 
any of our banks that operate foreign 
branches, or that specialize in foreign 
business, has been met with promptness 
and in full. 

“Although the First Federal Foreign 
}anking Association entered the field 
of special foreign banking under the 
terms of the Edge Law after the most 
serious conditions in foreign business 
had already appeared, and it was 
thought best for reasons of sound pol- 
icy to defer the establishment of for- 
eign branches, we think it unfortunate 
if any permanent setback occurs in the 
development of foreign branch banking 
by this country. Also, there are meth- 
ods of combined banking and merchan- 
dizing by which business in normal 
times is very advantageously conducted 
with certain foreign countries whose ex- 
changes are subject to continuous fluctu- 
ation. Under the abnormal conditions 
of the strenuous drop in world-wide 
prices of last year, losses were taken in 
this kind of banking, and criticism 
among bankers has been indulged in as 
regards the method. Although we do 
not conduct that kind of banking, we 
hope that American commerce will not 
in the normal ‘ture lack the service of 
highly-specialized banks to provide 
such services again.” 








Capital Authorized and Subscribed 
Capital Paid-up ‘ 


Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 





THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits ‘ ‘ . 
BANKERS :—Bank of England; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 


and Mauritius 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 


On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 WALL STREET 


$15,000,000 
5,250,000 
5,730,000 


(£3,000,000) 
(£1,050,000) 
(£1,146,000) 


. . . 

















A Woman’s Activity in the Banking Field Abroad 


NE has only to read in the May 
O number of Tue Bankers 
Magazine, “Observations of 
An Outsider,” to appreciate how indis- 
pensable is a department such as that 
recently established by the Paris office 
of the Park-Union Foreign Banking 
Corporation. 
It is a personal service department 


MISS ANNE SEWARD 
In charge of the Travel Bureau at the Paris branch 
of the Park-Union Foreign Banking Corporation 
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for travelers’ banking, organized and 
managed by Miss Anne Seward of New 
York, already known in banking circles 
as head of the division of foreign ex- 
change’s research department under the 
Federal Reserve Board, in which capa- 
city she did notable work during the 
war. Her Paris office represents to the 
way-faring public the spirit of helpful- 
ness, a Christian impulse to be useful, 
to smooth rough places, to simplify dif- 
ficulties. 

“Home ties count in a foreign land” 
is one of the slogans originated by Miss 
Seward in advertising her department. 
The traveler in a strange land craves 
the cordial welcome of a fellow-country- 
man with knowledge of the shores he has 
left. He seeks a bank where he can 
find a sympathetic reception. He wants 
contact with his own town, a word about 
his own people. And this desire is not 
one of “Main Street” origin. No peo- 
ple on earth, it has been said, are more 
provincial than New Yorkers. And 
after a few moments in Miss Seward’s 
foreign bureau one is almost certain of 
this fact. 

Speed is an important factor in man- 
aging the bureau. ‘Tourists are no 
longer willing to spend the day cashing 
a check. They object to spending twen- 
ty minutes. There is no reason why 
they should be obliged to spend three. 

Endowed with a fund of knowledge 
acquired during years of American busi- 
ness experience—banking and govern- 
and blessed with an extraordi- 
for names and _ connec- 


ment 


nary memory 











Credit and Travelers’ 


free of charge. 
rates of foreign exchange. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 
Foreign Exchange 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 








Seventy Years Service 
to Banks and Bankers 


INCE 1852 Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne has spe- 
cialized in serving banks, bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers and individuals in the United States 
and neighboring countries in the transmission of 
funds to Europe and all parts of the world. 


Banks and bankers as principals through K. N. & K’s. mediation 
may draw their own drafts on European countries, remit by Money 
Order to payees abroad or issue K. N. & K. Travelers’ Letters of 
Checks, 


We furnish the necessary stationery supplies and descriptive literature 
Our service includes regular advices as to current 


Commercial Letters of Credit 


io re r . Y . * 48 
Seventy Years in Serving the Public 


Knauth,Nachod & Kuhne 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


known throughout the world. 


Travelers’ Checks 


Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 














tions, Miss Seward is able to place in- 
stantly her approval or veto on a trans- 
action involving American relations. 

Before the war played havoc with 
foreign rates, European exchange was 
a comparatively simple affair. To con- 
vert dollars into frances one had only to 
divide by five, or multiply by twenty to 
compute roughly the American equiva- 
lent of a franc. ‘The rate varied but 
little from day to day. It hung around 
5.15. Shopping at banks for more gen- 
erous returns availed one nothing. Tra- 
velers’ checks were stamped with a 
fixed value, 5.12144. Pounds held at 
$4.85 with slight variation. Pesetas 
were the same as lire and frances. Swiss 
francs, too, were worth about 19 cents. 

Now foreign exchange is a_ riddle. 
“Why,” asks the bewildered American 
amateur, “do I get 24,000 kronen for 
500 francs and when I try to sell the 
same kronen on the same day at the 
same bank, why do I receive only 480 
francs?” 

“What shall I multiply by when I 
want quickly to convert francs into dol- 


lars?” asks another. ‘And how when 
the rate changes can I change my fac- 
tor?” How much to tip an Italian 
gondolier? How to sell enough dollars 
at 13 to buy a check on London for 40 
pounds, 11 shillings, twopence, when 
sterling is 8.87 in Paris? How many 
German marks in currency will a Ber- 
lin check buy in France if the rate is 
quoted at 18 and there is a premium of 
85 centimes for every hundred marks? 
These are the questions that are hourly 
straightened out in Miss Seward’s office 
where a courteous, intelligent staff ex- 
plains clearly and patiently the prob- 
lems that come up. Hard problems, un- 
reasonable problems, one might almost 
think if one had not recently traveled in 
Europe, but nevertheless daily and un- 
avoidable problems at the present time. 

In addition to unraveling the per- 
plexities of exchange, this unique office 
has a passport section which attends to 
the viseing of all passports. The 
American traveler has but to leave his 
passport for which a receipt is given 
and the next day it is delivered to him 
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The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 


Bankers to the Union Government in the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, and Natal, and to the Imperial Government. 


Authorized Capital. . . . . £4,000,000 
Subscribed and Paid-Up Capital 2,965,000 
Reserve Fund .... . ._ 1,300,000 


HEAD OFFICE PRETORIA 


General Manager: E, C. REYNOLDS 
Deputy General Manager, W. DUNLOP 
Assistant General Managers, A. CAMPBELL DUFF, DANIEL H. SWART (pro) 
LONDON OFFICES :—Circus Place, London Wall, E. C. 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. 
25 Cockspur Street, London, Ss. W. 
Manager, D. CUNNINGHAM 


LONDON BANKERS: Bank of England, London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited, etc. 


The Bank has branches 
and sub-branches in 
the principal towns in 
the Union of South 
Africa, South West 
Protectorate, Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Portuguese 
East Africa, Kenya 


amen, ke Colony, and Tangan- 
4asT --. 


at OnGoO i . : 
NA AFRICA yika Territory. 


Also Branches at 
Port Louis, Mauritius, 
St. Helena 
Antwerp, Belgium 
Bombay, India 


Banking” Business of Every Description is Transacted at all Branches. _B Bills on all 
points negotiated. Letters ‘of Credit and Drafts issued and Commercial Credits 
established on all Branches and Agencies of the Bank in Africa and abroad. 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 44 Beaver Street, New York City, U.S. A. 


Offers to American Banks and Bankers its superior facilities for the extension of trade 
and commerce between United States of America and Africa. 
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in good order for his journey into other 
lands. A mail department in connec- 
tion with the office safeguards and 
forwards with accuracy all letters, 
telegrams and packages. 

Women especially go to Paris to buy. 
The mania attacks them the minute they 
arrive at the Gare St. Lazare. Tradi- 
tion has taught them the attractions of 
the Paris shops, but they do not know, 
nor can they learn in the short time 
allotted them, where it is safest and 
wisest to buy. In Miss Seward’s de- 
partment there is a valuable file of the 
best modistes, dressmakers, jewelers, 
book-shops, tapestry houses, picture 
shops, antique stores, toy emporiums, 
restaurants, theaters and __ specialty 
houses and from this file a client may 
in a very few moments, even while cash- 
ing her check, jot down the information 
she requires. 

If the attention of a physician or a 
dentist is needed, the bureau is pre- 
pared to furnish names and addresses 
promptly. 

The advice received at the bank is 
founded upon a thorough and intimate 
knowledge of Europe, of Paris and of 
conditions as they exist today. Close, 
interested, personal attention is given 
to every American who calls. Far from 
the noise and bustle and rush of the 
railway ticket offices, in a quiet, cool, 
comfortable office our favored traveler 
is accorded a reception that savors more 








a hs INFORMATION 
in our files of over 
100,000 businesses assists 
us in forming j udgments 


ot the various companies 
whose securities we offer, 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LONDON 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TOKYO 








of the ball-room than of the money 
mart. 

Everything is made to seem delight- 
fully simple in this unique new office 
on one of the busiest boulevards in the 
world. 


Signs of World Trade Recovery Noted 


which took him to all of the 

principal countries of Europe, 
the Near East, India and the Orient, 
and which he has just completed, F. P. 
Small, first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, made a compre- 
hensive study of financial and foreign 
trade conditions with the result that he 
is convinced that the commercial world 
is recovering more rapidly than is gen- 
erally believed. 


Dorie his round-the-world tour 


Due to decrease in prices, Mr. Small 
remarked, the banks in the Far East are 
carrying to a very considerable extent 
the financial burden, and some import- 
ers and exporters, although practically 
bankrupt, find themselves still in busi- 
ness, it being felt that their stocks 
upon which money has been advanced 
by banks, can better be disposed of by 
them than by bankers who do not know 
the trade. 

In some localities, 


Mr. Small re- 




















Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino 


State Bank of the Portuguese Colonies 


ESTABLISHED 1864 





New York Agency, 93 Liberty Street 
Capital . . . Esc. 48,000,000 


Paid-Up Capital HEAD OFFICE Reserve Funds 
Esc. 24,000,000 LISBON Esc. 26,000,000 


STATEMENT 
For the year ended 31st December, 1920 


ASSETS 
.---Ese. 23,449,494$85,5 
5,174,679$32,2 Esc. 28,624,174$17,7 


Cash in hand a 
Cash with other banks..... 








Investments— 
Stocks (at actual value)—dquoted in Escudos....Esc. 3,243,489$25,5 
quoted in Foreign currencies— 





Frs. 

Ses “an, 265 ( moe 2,691,492$66 5,934,981$91,5 
its, > Ginciimemimiae 

Pts. 400,000 j Exchange* —- 












Foreign bills 456,899 . 
Inland bills discounted - 63,365, 296$02, 
I a aa lae alin a Ndecabindbipamneaipaiicuabuldieabanhcienate 88,437,520 
Current accounts a 248,496,368 





Current accounts é 
Advances against bills, ‘ete 
Mortgage and municipal loans 
Predial mortgage loans (Law pril, 
Sundry impersonal accounts (as per contra).. 


esesence 39,522,353 
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Government treasury account (as per contra) 14,087,820 = | 
Securities (as per contra)... 182,652,494$13,4 
Bank premises 25 
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Furniture and fittings. an 
-ayments made on ace ount of interim dividends for 1920... 
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981,860 
Esc. 879,134,611$98,2 





LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL PAID UP— 
For general operations— 


Portugal and colonies................... Esc. a $3 5,000$00 






Abroad—£750,000.....................-2-20+ 37: 5/000$00 
Guarantee fund for predial operations.................. 2000, 000$00 Esc. 24,000,000$00 
ei A: Esc. 20,800,000$00 


RRS sais 4,100,000$00 24,900,000$00 


Cash deposits 
Fixed deposits 
Current Accounts 
Current accounts—agents and correspondents.. 



















Current accounts—credit balances of loan accounts 4,514$55,8 
Cheques and bills payable....... , 15,860,139$88, 
Head office and branches—amounts in transit.. 724,843$05,4 
Sundry impersonal! accounts (as per contra).. 108,976,455$83 
Government treasury account (as per contra). a 14,087,820$31,1 
Securities deposited in guarantee of advances and-or for 

eustody (as per contra). 182,652,494$13,4 
Obligations four and one-half per cent., etc. 950,863$50 










Predial colonial obligations six per cent. (Law 27 April, 1901) etc. 917,307$45 
Unclaimed dividends .. 311,122$65 














PPOMMOM TUM  q.....c.ccccossses . 233,091$06,9 
In a cidacanabdemenbooes 7,409$67 
Notes in circulation....... . a eg tty 370$25 
Profit and _ loss............. sscipddcdistoatiaieatsnaiinte sacssienhtasdsienciaiiaii 370, 709$03, 5 





Esc. 879,134,611$98,2 


Par of exchange Esc. 1.00=$1.08 
Rate on Sist Dec., 1920, Ese. 1.00=$0.955 
































ports, credits have been extended over 
a period of years to well known firms 
who, through the fall in prices, found 
themselves seriously involved. It is 
felt that with an extension of time such 
firms can eventually pull through with- 
out loss to the banks. 

“It is no doubt true,” said Mr. Small, 
“that importers and merchants gener- 
ally, who are engaged in foreign trade, 
and particularly in countries that are 
far distant from the great centers of 
activity, have felt the business depres- 
sion to a greater extent than those simi- 
larly engaged in America or England, 
due to the depreciation of their silver 
money.” 

This depreciation, coupled with de- 
creased exports and increased imports, 
has brought about the present trying 
situation. The temporary stagnation in 
foreign trade resulted in a depression 
in the shipping business, of course, Mr. 
Small said. 

That a liquidation of this situation is 
anticipated shortly is attested by the 
fact that Mr. Small’s and other large 
companies have men in the Far East 
now perfecting arrangements for the 
handling of ships and cargo at all 
Oriental ports. 

Mr. Small reported that the Far East 
desires the resumption of American 
travel to that part of the world. 

“In the interests of international 
trade, which depends upon acquaintance 
and good feeling, I hope Americans will 
visit the Far East in constantly in- 
creasing numbers,” Mr. Small said. 





Great Britain 








THE BUSINESS SITUATION 


What may be described as mildly 
hopeful sentiment is growing in both 
business and financial circles regarding 
the outlook for the autumn months. In 
the present chaotic condition of the in- 
ternational exchanges, however, it is not 
rasy to forecast with any degree of ac- 
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Serving America’s 
Second Sea-Port 


New Orleans, the gateway to Latin 
America through the Mississippi 
Valley, is second only to New York 
in its volume of international busi- 
ness, 


The city’ is destined to continue 
its growth as a great American port. 


This bank has grown with New 
Orleans since 1870, and because of 
its long experience and broad ser- 
vice, is well prepared to handle your 
Southern business economically- and 
efficiently. 


Hibernia 
Bank ¢6& Trust Co. 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


New Orleans 


























curacy how the financial situation as a 
whole will develop while difficulties 
which are besetting all European Gov- 
ernments exist in making both ends 
meet. This, together with the collapse 
in foreign trade, constitutes the unfav- 
orable factors in the situation. The 
latter, however, should be smoothed out 
to some extent by business revival, 
which is expected, also by closer atten- 
tion to national expenditures. 

Reports coming from the chief Brit- 
ish trade centers are moderately en- 
couraging, the optimism being based to 
a considerable extent upon the rapidity 
with which the coal output is increasing. 
The low state to which miners’ funds 
have been reduced as a result of the 
recent strike is responsible for the 
stimulation of production, which, if 
maintained, will place the industry on 
a favorable footing to meet the demands 

















Cedar and William Streets, New York 


Capital: $2,000,000 


The following banks own all the capital stock : 


firms abroad. 








FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 


Organized under the Banking Laws of the State of New York and under the 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 


Fully Paid Up 


Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
The FPirst National Bank of Boston 
We solicit checking accounts or time deposits in foreign currencies 
and are particularly well equipped to render the following banking 
services, especially in connection with France and the French Colonies: 


Collection of notes, drafts and coupons; 
Letters of Credit ; Remittance of funds abroad promptly and accurately ; 
Execution of orders on the Paris Bourse. 


We maintain a foreign Credit Department whose services are at the 
disposal of our clients who contemplate business transactions with 


Cable Address: Frenambank 


Surplus: $500,000 


Issuing of Commercial 




















when they are most needed in a few 
months’ time. Foreign demand for 
leading products of export is still very 
slow. Prices are the factor still, and 
it is considered most important that be- 
fore foreign markets can be regained a 
reduction in both wages and prices ap- 
pears necessary in order to get produc- 
tion costs down to an economical level. 


COX & COMPANY’S UNIQUE 
HISTORY 


A recent issue of the Morning Post, 
of London, contained the following in- 
formation about the development of 
Cox & Company, fer many years the 
bank used by the British army: 

Cox’s is not the heaviest bank of the 
world, in weight of money, but probably 
it has the most widespread reputation. 
Within the last six years its checks 
have penetrated to hundreds of remote 
parts of Europe which never saw a 
check before—and some of them were 
drawn by gallant young subalterns who 
had never drawn one before. 

For several years the pride of our 
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youth—the fathers of the next genera- 
tion—banked with Cox. Many of them 
bank there still. The great expansion 
of the bank’s business during the war 
necessitated the acquisition of adjacent 
premises in every direction, and this re- 
sulted in the office as a whole becoming 
too spread-out and inconvenient for the 
proper working of the business. It has, 
therefore, been found necessary to re- 
move as soon as possible from Charing 
Cross to a larger and more condensed 
home next door to the Carlton Hotel, 
with one entrance in Waterloo place and 
one round the corner. 

Every officer of the army knows 
Cox’s. Some were swept into it by the 
swirl of the Great War. Others had 
known it from the day they left school. 
The concern was founded by Richard 
Cox in 1758, and it is even older than 
the Morning Post, though not much. 
Mr. Cox was secretary to Lord Ligonier, 
then Commander-in-Chief of the Forces. 
In those days the pay of both officers 
and men was in the hands of an “agent,” 
and the appointment of the agent was 

















in the hands of the colonel of the regi- 
ment. Lord Ligonier, as colonel of the 
First Foot Guards (the present Grena- 
dier Guards), conferred the agency of 
the regiment upon his secretary. 


250,000 OFFICER CLIENTS 


It was a big beginning for Mr. Cox. 
He improved upon it, and his descen- 
dants have carried on the activities of 
the house to an extent of which, on his 
most ambitious nights, he could never 
have dreamed. During the great war 
they had far more officers on their 
books, from beginning to end, than the 
full strength of Wellington’s army in 
the Napoleonic Wars. The number 
was in the neighborhood of a quarter 
of a million. 

When the crash of 1914 came the 
staff of Cox’s numbered 180—and sixty 
of those went out to the war. Four 
years later the staff had risen to 4,000, 
of whom about 1,500 were women. 
They worked double tides. When the 
day staff knocked off their desks were 
taken by a night staff, and checks were 
cashed every hour of the twenty-four, 
Sundays and high holidays as well as 
week-days, for officers returning from 
the front or going back to it. At the 
height of the war, when all the nation 
was in it, something like 50,000 checks 
a day were cleared by the bank. Wher- 
ever a British officer went, to a fighting 
front or even as a prisoner of war in 
Germany, he could draw upon his ac- 
count at Cox’s without troubling to 
prove his identity or his signature. His 
uniform was his warrant. 

The amount of work caused by so ex- 
tensive a connection can be indicated by 
the fact that Cox’s had to send a motor- 
van day and night to collect the mails 
from the District Sorting Office to save 
time in delivery, and the number so col- 
lected generally reached 20,000 per day. 
The cost of the postage for replies was 
nearly £30,000 for the year 1918. 

Three houses act as army agents, and 
Cox’s are definitely at the top. In 1760 
they became paymasters to the Royal 
Regiment of the Artillery, Richard Cox 
being appointed to the office by Lord 
Ligonier, as Master-General of Ord- 
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PARK-UNION 
FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 
56 Wall Street, New York 





Banking Factors 
in Commerce 


The Park-Union Foreign Banking 
Corporation aims to establish the high- 
est efficiency in banking factors con- 
tributing to the expansion of world 
trade. 

Branches of this bank located in Europe and 
the Far East, as well as connections in all 
parts of the globe, are available for handling 
credits, collections, foreign exchange, and other 
matters pertaining to your import and export 
business. 


Capital (fully paid) - $4,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits - - - $621,000 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES A. HOLDER - President 
T. FRED ASPDEN - Vice-President 
E. B. MACKENZIE - - Secretary 
I. Vv. SCOTT - - - Treasurer 




















nance. Excepting for one brief interval 
of fourteen years, and that was well 
over 100 years ago, they have held the 
agency ever since. 

In 1805 Cox’s became agents to the 
Royal Engineers, and the subsequent 
connection between them carries on in 
an unbroken line. In 1807 Cox’s had 
118 regiments on their list, consisting 
of 163 battalions of infantry (includ- 
ing the three regiments of Foot 
Guards), nineteen regiments of cavalry, 
the Royal Artillery, the Royal Engi- 
neers, the Wagon Train, and twenty- 
one regiments of militia. In 1822, after 
the reduction of the army following 
upon the Napoleonic Wars, the number 
of regiments fell. It rose soon after- 
wards. It had a big spurt during the 
South African War, and during the 
Great War it extended amazingly, for 
in the height of the combat it rose to 




















Capital and Reserve - 
Total Assets over - - 


OVER 152 


Chairman 
Senator GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


Honorary Chairman 
CESARE ROSsI 


Frederico Canziani 
Carlo Casati 
Angelo Catelli 





BANCA ITALIANA DI SCONTO 


Head Office and Central Management: ROME 


LONDON Clearing Agents: Barclays Bank Ltd. 
New York - Italian Discount & Trust Co. 
Massowa - Banca per I'Africa Orientale 
Tiflis - Banca Italo Caucasica di Sconto - Rome 
Zara - Banca Dalmata di Sconto 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CENTRAL MANAGERS 
Vito Celi 

Vitaliano di Capua 

Nullo Muratori 


Every Kind of Banking and Exchange Business Transacted 


Lire 383,000,000 
**  8,400,000,000 


ITALY 


Vice-Chairmen 
LUIGI BARAGIOLA 
ACHILLE VENZAGHI 


Managing Director 
Comm. ANGELO POGLIANI 


Attilio Reali 
Ernesto Tucci 
Emilio Wirz 


























1,122 battalions in addition to the Royal 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, and so on. 


CHECKMATING A PRINCE 


From the beginning Cox has suc- 
ceeded Cox, and there are now three of 
the name in the firm. The present head 
of the bank, Reginald H. Cox, is the 
great-great-great-grandson of the foun- 
der. At various times partners have 
entered, with the importation of  sec- 
ondary names. One of the most famous 
of these was Charles Greenwood, a 
cousin of the House. A friend of the 
burly, rollicking Duke of York, he was 
introduced by the Duke to his father, 
King George III., as “Mr. Greenwood, 
who keeps my money.” ‘No, your 
Majesty,” said Mr. Greenwood, “it is 
his Royal Highness who keeps my 
money!” That was true enough, and 
the debt was not wiped off until sixty 
years after the Duke’s death. It was 
Mr. Greenwood who, in 1806, brought 
his nephew. Mr. Hammersley. into the 


firm, and there have been members of 
the Hammersley family in it ever since. 

Many ex-officers preserve their con- 
nection with the bank, as some fifteen 
years ago it began to develop a com- 
mercial and foreign side to its business 
and has now attained a prominent posi- 
tion among the banks doing those classes 
of business. It has branches in India 
and Egypt and connections in all parts 
of the world. It formed a subsidiary 
Cox and Company (France) to deal 
with officers serving in that country dur- 
ing the war. It has now become neces- 
sary to acquire larger premises in the 
City of London, which will be ready 
for use towards the end of next year. 

A history of the House is now being 
compiled by one of its officers—W. H. 
Bernau, who is anxious to receive, from 
military officers of long connection with 
the firm, any information which will as- 
sist in the preparation of the book. His 
hereditary connection with Cox’s is four 
generations deep; and his case is not 
exceptional. 
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Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 


Representative for the United States 


J. G. van Breda Kolff 
14 Wall Street, New York 
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GROWTH OF SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS 


Despite abnormal conditions existing 
during the war and since, the balance 
reported on deposit in French savings 
banks at the end of the year 1920 was 
1,800,000,000 francs greater than in 
1913. Detailed figures received by the 
Bankers Trust Company, of New York, 
from its French information service, 
compare the balances as follows: 


Withdrawals Balance 
(million franes) Dec. 31 
4,000 
5,800 


Deposits 
. 70 924 
1920 2,000 1,500 


In explanation of the withdrawals it 
may be stated that since the war numer- 
ous interior and municipal loans have 
attracted the savings of the French peo- 
ple from the banks and additional sav- 


ings that would otherwise have gone 
into the banks. It is also to be noted 
that the maximum deposit for any de- 
positor in the French savings banks is 
5,000 frances. Until comparatively re- 
cently the maximum sum was lower. 





Germany 











GERMAN BANK REPORTS 


In the midst of a new Stock Ex- 
change boom, which has sent average 
prices of industrials up ten per cent. in 
a few weeks, have appeared the annual 
reports for 1920 of the great commer- 
cial banks, says a recent issue of the 
Journal of Commerce. The facts and 
figures therein show that throughout last 
year continued the rise in nominal 
values of all kinds, due to the currency 
inflation which began after the outbreak 
of war, but which became rapid and 
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Bank of 
British West Africa 


Head Office, London 





BRANCHES IN 
Liverpool Egypt 
Manchester Morocco 
Hamburg Canary Islands 
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Principal Shareholders 
Lloyds Bank, Limited 
National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. 
London County, Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 
The Standard Bank of South Africa 
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This chart, taken from the Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, shows how European 
exchange has fluctuated from par during the past seven years 


startling only after the military defeat. 
Business done, profits earned and divi- 
dends declared all show rises; but the 
rises of the first markedly exceed those 
of the second, and those of the second 
exceed those of the third. This is due 
to the fact that the cost of operating a 
German bank under inflation conditions 
rises more rapidly than the figures of 
banking transactions and, further, that 
the banks, like the industrial’ compa- 
nies, fear to announce too big dividends, 
and habitually dispose of their profits 
in other ways. Whether this process 
of paper expansion will continue 
through all 1921 is very doubtful; the 
currency inflation has for the moment 
ceased; and some experts predict that 
expansion has come to an end. 
Germany counts eight banking insti- 
tutions which are considered to merit 
the title “grossbank.” ‘The greatest in 
capitalization and name is the Deutsche 
Bank and the smallest is the Mittel- 
deutsche Credit-Bank. The Deutsche, 
Disconto, Dresdner and Darmstadter 
(properly called Bank fuer Handel und 
Industrie) constitute the “Four Ds,” 


and are the best known internationally. 
The Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, Com- 
merz und Privat-Bank, National-Bank, 
and Mitteldeutsche Bank hardly come 
into the same rank, though the Com- 
merz und Privat-Bank falls little short 
of the Darmstadter in capitalization. 
All eight banks have materially in- 
creased their dividends as against 1919. 
Their gross and net profits in 1920 (in 
millions of marks) and their dividends 
are: 


Divi- Div. 
Gross Net dend 1919 
Deutsche ..................... 713.0 185.0 18 12 


Disconto 397.9 160.1 16 10 
Dresdner .................. 4218 1442 12%, 9 
Darmstadter _.......... 263,0 58.5 10 8 
Handelsges ................ 72.7 36.9 121%, 10 
Commerz und Priv. 210 66.8 12 9 
National .—........... 110.7 46.5 10 7 
Mitteldeutsche ........ 73.5 16.6 10 8 


The above net profits include balances 
carried forward from 1919. The total 
gross profits, which, according to Ger- 
man system, are the sum of profits 
booked on all separate banking trans- 
actions without any deduction for ad- 
ministration costs, taxes, etc., were 2,- 
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Asia Banking Corporation 


Head Office 
35 Broapway 


San Francisco: Robert Dollar Building 


An American Bank rendering complete service 
for trade with the Orient 


OPENS deposit accounts in the Far East, and pays 
interest on balances. 
Effects settlements in the Far East. 
mercial letters of credit. 
Supplies trade and credit information. 
Issues travelers letters of credit. 


Your inquiries are invited 


Branches in the Far East 


PEKING 
TIENTSIN 


Correspondents in India and throughout the Far East 


New York 


Negotiates bills of exchange. 
Issues com- 
Finances imports and 
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262,000,000 marks, which is 1,429,000,- 
000 marks more than in 1919, so that 
profits more than doubled; and the total 
net profits were 715,000,000 marks, or 
454,000,000 marks more than in 1919. 
The average dividend is 13.4 per cent. 
as against 9.1 per cent. in 1919. The 
amount paid out in dividends is 233,- 
200,000 marks, which is 94,500,000 
marks more than in 1919. The dis- 
proportionately larger sum so absorbed 
by dividends is due to increase in cap- 
italization of five out of the eight banks. 
The position of the banks as regards 
capital and reserves at the beginning of 
1921 was (in millions of marks) : 


Reserves 
Jan. 1, Inc. 
1921 1920 


Capital 
Jan. 1, Inc. 
1921 1920 


Deutsche ....................... 400 378 
TON cic SOC ume Oe 
Dresdner 260 
Darmstadter .............. 220 
Berl. Handelsg 110 
Commerz-Privat .... 200 
National ........................... 150 
Mitteldeutsche ..... 90 
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The total capital at the beginning of 
1921 was 1,740,000,000 marks, showing 
an increase in the preceding year of 
280,500,000 marks; and the total re- 
serves were 774,000,000 marks, an in- 
crease of 208,300,00 marks. Compared 
with the enormous growth of their 
transactions, in particular of their lia- 
bilities, these capital increases are very 
moderate, but the process of increase 
has not terminated. The Disconto and 
Dresdner banks, neither of which last 
year increased capital, announce an im- 
pending increase, the Disconto by 90,- 
000,000 marks and the Dresdner by the 
same sum. 

The capital and reserves of the banks 
taken together make a mere fraction 
of their liabilities. Capital and reserves 
together total 2,514,000,000 marks, 
while liabilities at end of 1920 amounted 
to the enormous sum of 63,346,000,000 
marks. In other words the banks’ ob- 
ligations are 2519 per cent. of their own 
resources. This twenty-five fold ratio 
would have been considered wholly ab- 











The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yokohama Shokin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Capital Subscribed . .. Yen 100,000,000 
Capital paid up .. . 


. - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund... . .- Yen 53,000,000 


Branches and Agencies 


Harbin London Osaka 
Hongkong Lyons Peking 
Fengtien Honolulu Manila Bengscs 
Hamburg Kaiyuen Nagasaki Rio de Janeiro 
Hankow Kobe Newchwang Saigon 


Agencies in United States 
New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 
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normal in European prewar banking. 
In 1913 the Deutsche Bank’s capital 
and reserves were 315,000,000 marks 
and its liabilities 1,580,000,000 marks, 
a fivefold ratio. The Disconto showed 
a two and a half-fold ratio, the Dresd- 
ner a fourfold ratio, and similarly with 
all other banks, the Mitteldeutsche’s 
ratio being only twofold. Capital and 
reserves have therefore ceased to play 
their normal role in the banking mech- 
anism, and the real motive of most in- 
creases of capital is not to strengthen 
the banks’ positions but to enable them 
to absorb provincial banking institu- 
tions. 

In this condition naturally the degree 
of fluidity of the banks’ assets is a 
doubly vital question. On paper the 
banks are in this respect safe enough. 
The Deutsche Bank’s report shows that 
85.1 per cent. of liabilities are cov- 
ered by assets officially classed as “fluid 
in the first degree,” the Dresdner 70.2 
per cent. and so on, worse off being 
the National Bank whose figure is 44.7 


per cent. But most of these “fluid as- 
sets” are “bills” not more closely de- 
fined; and it is known that the greater 
part of the bills are Treasury bills. The 
Reichsbank’s weekly statements of late 
show the useful innovation of descrimi- 
nating between trade bills and Treas- 
ury bills; but the private banks do not 
discriminate and it is impossible to say 
exactly what proportion of their assets 
are trade and what proportion are 
Treasury bills. The bank claims that 
as long as the Reichsbank is ready to 
rediscount the Treasury bills which 
they have taken off its hands, their 
Treasury bills can be counted as “fluid 
in the first degree.” This is technically 
true, as the Reichsbank has always the 
resource of the note-printing press. But 
the private banks are thereby entirely 
tied up with the solvency of the State 
finances. The position has radically 
changed for the worse since the time 
when the public’s money went mainly 
into trade bills, and thereby fructified 
business, kept money in constant cir- 
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— Your Canadian Funds 


HOSE leaving funds in Canada, pend- 
ing improvement in exchange rates, 
can secure profitable investments in sound 
securities through our Bond Department. 


Our monthly list, which will be sent on 
request, includes bonds of both short and 
long term yielding an attractive income and eligible as col- 
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Bond Department 


Toronto, Canada 


Reserve Fund $15,000,000 




















culation for productive aims, and af- 
forded the banks a really liquid and 
well-secured investment for their cash. 

Not only the inflation but other busi- 
ness factors conspired to make last year 
a record profit year for German banks. 
There was an unexampled increase in 
new company foundations and of cap- 
ital emissions by old companies. The 
Bourse boom, which nearly doubled av- 
erage stock prices between January, 
1920, and January, 1921, was accom- 
panied by universal speculation; the 
banks were overburdened with profit- 
able stock deals—so overloaded in fact 
that during part of the year the Ber- 
lin Stock Exchange had to be closed on 
two days a week in order that banking 
staffs might make up the arrears of 
speculative accounts. Also, the re- 
covery of foreign trade restored to the 
banks their function of financing ex- 
port and import deals, and they reaped 
enormous profits from arbitrage and 
exchange dealings. In the present year 
the improvement of communications 
has reduced the exchange disparities in 


various markets, and the last source of 
profit is likely to diminish. 
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ITALY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The total imports in Italy during the 
months of January, February and 
March, 1921, amounted to 3,992 mil- 
lion lire, with an increase, over the cor- 
responding period in 1920, of 420 mil- 
lion. They amounted to 1,166 million 
in January; 1,619 million in February; 
and 1,207 million in March. During 
the first three months of 1920 imports 
had shown a steady increase, while in 
March of this year they showed a con- 
siderable decrease as compared with the 
preceding month. 

The total exports during the months 
of January, February and March, 1921, 
amounted to 1,637 million, with a de- 
crease as compared with the corre- 
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sponding period of last year, of 159 
million. 

The exports were as follows: 503 
million in January, which reached to 
570 million in February and then drop- 
ped to 564 million in March. 

Therefore, the trend of Italy’s for- 
eign trade seems to point to a decline. 
In fact, while the importations have 
steadily increased, the exportations did 
not follow the encouraging ascending 
trend of 1920. The commercial deficit 
which, in 1920, amounted to 1,776 mil- 
lion, was increased by 479 million in the 
three months of this year, thus reach- 
ing the amount of 2,255 million. 

Against these figures, which are cer- 
tainly not favorable, it is well, however, 
to note that the increase in the imports 
is due not only to the cereals, but also 
to the raw materials, (coal and cotton), 
the manufactured products of which are 
destined in part to be exported. 


CAPITAL AND SAVINGS 
INCREASES 


Advices received from the head 
office of the Banco di Roma, Italy, by 
Rodolfo Bolla, 1 Wall street, New 
York, American representative for that 
institution, contain the information that 
during the month of May, 1921, sev- 
enty-three new industrial corporations 
were organized in Italy, with a_ total 
capital of lire 63,000,000, and during 
the same month ninety-one corporations 
increased their capital by lire 424,000,- 
000 making a total increase of invested 
capital in Italian industrial enterprises 
of lire 487,000,000. 

During the same month the Italian 
postal savings bank’s deposits increased 
from lire 7,019,000,000 to lire 7,950,- 
000,000, a net gain in deposits for the 
month of May, 1921, of lire 931,000,- 
000. 





Far East 











CHINESE BANK ESTABLISHES 
NEW YORK AGENCY 

Ginarn Lao, Chinese banker, who re- 

cently arrived in New York to estab- 
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lish the first agency of a Chinese bank 
in the United States, is optimistic about 
American trade opportunities in China. 
The bank he represents is the Bank 
of Canton, Ltd., and the New York 
agency is at 291 Broadway. 

Mr. Lao declared that the Chinese 
regard Americans more highly than any 
other people, the friendship not being 
based on opportunism but being the re- 
sult of years of unselfish effort for the 
welfare of China on the part of Ameri- 
cans. 

The action of the United States in 
returning the Boxer inderanity fund to 
China to be used in educating young 
Chinese in the schools of this country 
was given by Mr. Lao, himself a grad- 
uate of Lehigh University, as another 
cause of young China’s feeling toward 
America. 

“If the United States will capitalize 
the good will that China bears for it 
and all things American, it will find in 
the Far Eastern Republic the great- 
est opportunities in the history of com- 
merce between nations,” declared Mr. 


Lao. 
FAR EASTERN SITUATION 


In a cable dispatch to the depart- 
ment of commerce, James F. Abbott, 
commercial attache at Tokio, says that 
trade conditions in Japan have not been 
so favorable in the first half of July 
as during the few months preceding. 

The Japanese export trade has fallen 
off somewhat, he reports, and the silk 
market, which had shown some hopeful 
signs of improvement during May and 
June, has again become depressed, pos- 
sibly as a result of the termination of 
purchases by the Imperial Raw Silk 
Company. 

Unrest and strikes have been increas- 
ing in the shipyards, steel works and 
engineering concerns, the demands of 
the strikers being for higher wages and 
a recognition of the unions. There are 
some 25,000 men on strike. 

A dispatch to the department of com- 
merce from Julian Arnold, commercial 
attache at Peking, says that confidence 
in the foreign banks in China, which was 
shaken for a time as a result of the re- 
cent failure of the Banque Industrielle 
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de Chine has been restored through the 
prompt arrangement of other banks and 
their branches to meet all demands. 
Financial circles in China were much 
disturbed during the first month, he re- 
ports, by the failure of the Banque In- 
dustrielle, especially as it had in circu- 
lation a large issue of bank notes. 

The restoration of commerce was ex- 
pedited by the prompt action of the na- 
tive Chinese banking group in advanc- 
ing $2,200,000 Mex to redeem the cur- 
rency notes of the Banque Industrielle 
at par. 

The same motives which led to the 
formation of the Chinese banking group, 
it is stated, are evidently factors in the 
recent organization of trust companies 
in China. If the Chinese can reorgan- 
ize their banking facilities on a sound 
basis so as to bring into circulation 
vast amounts of silver hoarded by in- 
dividuals, the result, it is predicted, will 
benefit the whole world. 

The unprecedented organization of 
these trust companies and of stock and 


produce exchanges is giving concern to 
foreign business interests in China, 
since many of the new companies and 
exchanges are apparently without ade- 
quate provision for supervising them. 


STANDARD IN 
MANCHURIA 


GOLD 


Cable advices from Tokio state that 
the Dairen Produce Exchange has de- 
cided to adopt, beginning October 14, 
the gold yen as its only medium of ex- 
change in transactions in beans, bean- 
cakes and bean oils, such commodities 
having hitherto been quoted in terms of 
silver yen. When this exchange was 
established in 1913 plans were formu- 
lated whereby prices were to be 
quoted in terms of gold. After care- 
ful deliberation it was deemed advis- 
able to defer the adoption of this policy 
until some future date, as the economic 
situation of Manuchuria at that time 
did not appear propitious for such a 
step. Consequently the silver standard 
was put in use as a temporary measure. 
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It is stated that on June 30, 1921, 
there were 32,000,000 gold yen notes 
of the Bank of Chosen in circulation 
throughout Manchuria, whereas only 
840,000 silver yen notes were in use on 
the same date. This wide disparity in 
favor of the gold yen was considered 
the dominating factor in the decision of 
the Dairen Produce Exchange to abol- 
ish the silver standard in that market. 
In addition to this, the recent world- 
wide fluctuation in the silver market has 
played a prominent part in having the 
Manchurian people appreciate that the 
gold yen is a superior medium of ex- 
change to the silver yen, more espe- 
cially as the former is amply backed by 
the gold reserve. It is said to be in- 
evitable that the interior districts will 
follow this example as there now pre- 
vails a more favorable feeling toward 
the gold yen, which is accentuated by 
the fact that with a gold standard the 
natives can obtain more favorable 
terms from buyers, as the latter will be 
relieved of the great risks they were 
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compelled to run when trading on a 
silver basis. 





Cuba 











CUBA’S LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The creation of a commission of three 
to disburse the $50,000,000 loan which 
Cuba hopes to float in the United 
States, with the Government playing 
only an incidental role, was suggested 
in a message to Congress by President 
Alfredo Zayas recently. It has been 
reported that American financial inter- 
ests, in negotiations over a loan to save 
the sugar industry, have stood out for 
supervisory powers in distributing 
whatever amount might be raised. 

The program of urgency legislation 
outlined by the President in his mes- 
sage comprised thirteen recommenda- 
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tions. They were: A crop lien law, 
budget adjustment downward, authori- 
zation to send a tariff and treaty mis- 
sion to Washington, abolition of cost of 
living bonuses for public servants, a 
mixed tariff reform commission, reduc- 
tion of sugar production, issuance of an 
interior loan to meet the Government’s 
deficit, an exterior loan of $50,000,000 
to save the sugar and other industries, 
rent reduction legislation, restriction of 
immigration, protection of the live stock 
industry, railway rate reductions and 
legislative reforms, and revision of the 
law of January 31, 1921, creating the 
Federal Bank Liquidation Commission. 

The last named recommendation is 
the result of insistent demands that the 
bank liquidation law be furnished with 
“teeth” for the purpose of punishing 
those who may have had a criminal part 
in the recent collapse of numerous 
Cuban banking institutions. 

The administration proposes to form 
the loan commission along the lines of 
the War Finance Corporation which op- 





erated in the United States during the 
war. This body would dispose of the 
loan, with sugar and other products as 
security, while the Government, through 
special taxation, would arrange for its 
amortization and the payment of the in- 
terest. This commission, the President 
added, might prove the first step in the 
formation of a new banking system, in- 
cluding a central bank of emission. 





South America 





TRADE CONDITIONS IMPROVE 
SLIGHTLY 


Bankers interested in financing South 
American trade are disposed to be criti- 
cal of John Barrett’s characterization 
of the situation as too pessimistic. 

Mr. Barrett formerly was ambassa- 
dor to Argentina and later was director 
general of the Pan-American Union. 
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The current view in banking quarters 
of the trade and financial relationship 
with Latin-American countries is that 
some improvement has been scored dur- 
ing recent months and that, while con- 
ditions continue rather critical, the most 
serious phase has passed. 

Definite indication of betterment in 
the situation was seen in the announce- 
ment that G. Amsnick & Company 
had succeeded in liquidating a con- 
siderable proportion of its current 
liabilities and in collecting a large 
part of its receivables, mostly due from 
South American customers, since the be- 
ginning of the year. Liabilities and re- 
ceivables both stood at their high point 
on November 15 last, since when and 
up to June 80, concurrent liabilities 
have been reduced from $24,256,000 to 
$15,700,000, while accounts and bills 
receivable have been cut from $26,400,- 
000 to $17,161,000. 

John H. Allen, president of the 
American Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion, in an interview with a representa- 
tive of The Journal of Commerce, said: 


“Tt is but fair to Mr. Barrett to as- 
sume that he did not expect his state- 
ment to be taken absolutely literally, 
that disaster faces our financial and 
commercial interests in the South 
American countries. 

“Exaggerated and constantly re- 
peated pessimistic observations as to the 
complete break-down of the South 
American markets does not tend to im- 
prove the situation or to develop con- 
fidence that it will improve. The situa- 
tion is better today than it was six 
months ago in that considerable liquida- 
tion of the heavy over-importation of 
merchandise has taken place, and in 
spite of steadily increasing rates for the 
United States dollar, collections are 
coming forward, not only in settlement 
of new purchases, but also in partial 
liquidation of old items. The various 
schemes which have been suggested for 
the purpose of hastening the sale of 
merchandise now in warehouse can ac- 
complish very little for only with the 
passing of time will the stocks of mer- 
chandise be reduced and finally disap- 
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pear. Our exports to Brazil and the 
Argentine while materially decreased 
are decreased more in the dollar value 
than in the quantity; prices, freights, 
etc., being far below the prevailing 
rates and prices of a year ago. 

“The high premium on the United 
States dollar is a strong factor in favor 
of British or other European competi- 
tors in those markets and no doubt Eng- 
land views with high favor the present 
exchange rate for the dollar. This 
premium will more or less continue un- 
til normal factors such as exports, im- 
ports, credits or gold shipments gradu- 
ally lead the rate back toward par.” 

Other bankers reported that Ameri- 
can goods piled up at South American 
ports were being gradually absorbed 
and that collections were steadily gain- 
ing. The South American still has lit- 
tle use for the heavier items of trade 
such as machinery, chemicals, etc., but 
the small articles of every-day con- 
sumption are being cleared up. 

“Our experience reflects an improve- 
ment in South American conditions as 
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compared with a few months ago,” said 
A. H. Titus, president of the First Fed- 
eral Foreign Banking Association. “We 
have noted a marked betterment in col- 
lections. Reports show progress in 
clearing up the surplus of imported 
goods in South American countries.” 
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RUMANIA AS DEBTOR AND 
CREDITOR 
(Leu, pre-war rate, $0.1930; Aug. 24, 1921, 
$0.0122 
By Dr. ArtHur ZENTLER 
Executive Delegate, Banca Marmorosch, 
Blank & Co., New York Agency 

The Rumanian debt on April 1, 1914, 
was: 

133,862,452 

45,000,000 
1,555,145,877 


Internal funded debt...............Lei 
Internal floating debt............. 
External funded debt............. 


Lei 1,731,008,329 
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The floating debt of Lei 45,000,000 
was contracted because of the Balkan 
War preceding 1914. 

During the period 1914-1916, in 
spite of large expenditures for war 
preparations, Rumania had a favorable 
trade balance of Lei 65,000,000 be- 
cause of the good crops and the high 
prices obtained for them. 

The debt contracted during this pe- 
riod of war preparation was as follows: 
*£5,000,000 on December 

15, 1914; £7,000,000 on 

June 15, 1916; £12,000,000 

against which Rumania 

issued to the Bank of 

England Treasury bonds 

in the amount of.................... Lei 
In December, 1914, were is- 

sued to the Bank of Italy 


Treasury bonds, amount- 
ing to. 
The internal funded de bt of 
\pril 6, 1916... : 
“— loans at the Rum: anian 
National Bank Sept. 15, 
i914 and Jan. 15, 1915, of 
Lei 200,000,000, each........... 400,000,000 
(ne © eT 


“t stands for Pound Sterling. 


302,640,000 


10,012,500 


400,000,000 


DURING THE WAR 
(From Aug. 27, 1916 to Dec. 1, 1918.) 


During this period the debt did not 
increase much because of the impossi- 
bility of provisioning, the imports being 
almost nil. The increase amounts to: 


Internal debt Lei 1,350,000,000 
External debt (being £10 
million, the first install- 
ment of 40 million Pound 
Sterling loan of March 


7, 1917) . 252,200,000 


Lei 1,602,200,000 


Total increase ........................ 


All of this is floating debt, being the 
first Rumanian floating debt in many 
years. 

AFTER THE WAR 
(Up to March 1, 1921) 


The increase during this period was 
largest in the internal debt, which 
amounts to Lei 14,050,000,000; the ex- 
ternal debt increase was Lei 2,110,432,- 
481; total increase, Lei 16,160,432,481. 

This increase in the external debt was 
for munitions bought in France, and is 
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figured at the pre-war rate of exchange. 
Of this amount, Lei 200,000,000 was 
used to pay the coupon of the loan of 
December 8, 1920. Of the increase in 
the internal debt, Lei 900,000,000 were 
funded in 1919 and Lei 2,300,000,000 
were funded in 1920. 

The increase, after the war, both in- 
ternal and external, was to re-victual 
the country, to replenish the rolling 
stock, to pay France for the war mate- 
rial bought and to bring about the uni- 
fication of the currency, calling in the 
Austro-Hungarian and Russian cur- 
rency as well as the currency placed in 
circulation by the Germans during the 
period of occupation. This monetary 
unification alone absorbed Lei 7,500,- 
000,000. 

All told, the present Rumanian debt 
is as follows:— 


Internal funded debt....Lei 3,733,862,452.05 
Internal floating debt 12,150,000,000.00 
External funded debt..... 1,552,145,877.70 
External floating debt 2,875,284,981.83 


Total debt. ..................Lei 20,311,293,311.58 


If to this amount is added Rumania’s 
share of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy’s debt, by reason of the pro- 
vinces reunited to Rumania, and the 
share which she must take over of the 
debt owed France by Russia, by reason 
of the annexation to Rumania of Bes- 
sarabia, the entire public debt reaches 
about Lei 25,000,000,000. 


RUMANIA’S CREDITORS 


As against the above stated debt, 
what is owed Rumania? 

1. In December, 1916, and again in 
August, 1917, Russia acknowledged her 
debt to Rumania for war materials fur- 
nished. This, together with the Ru- 
manian treasure, private and public, 
stored at Moscow, and with the com- 
pensation which Russia agreed in Sep- 
tember, 1917, to pay Rumania for dam- 
age done to private and public property 
by the passage of the Russian troops, 
amounts to a total of Lei 15,200,000,- 
000 due Rumania. 

2. According to the peace treaty, 
Austria is Rumania’s debtor conjointly 


with Germany. The withdrawal from 
circulation of 8,500,000,000 Crowns 
makes the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy and the Bank of Austria 
debtors to Rumania to this amount, or 
Lei 5,000,000,000. 

3. At Spa as well as before the 
Reparations Commission, Rumania pre- 
sented her claim against Germany for 
damages during the German occupation, 
damages to prisoners of war, war pen- 
sions, etc., amounting to Lei 31,099,- 
862,761 in gold. Even if it were ad- 
mitted that Germany will not pay the 
allied nations more than 100,000,000,- 
000 marks gold, and that Rumania’s 
share will not be more than one-hun- 
dredth, Rumania would receive 1,000,- 
000,000 marks gold, which, at the pres- 
ent rate, is equivalent to more than 
Lei 20,000,000,000—a sum_ which 
would alone suffice to wipe out the in- 
ternal floating debt and to fund a good 
part of the external floating debt. 

If to the above amounts owed Rumania 
is added the obligation contracted by 
England towards Rumania, by reason 
of England’s request for the destruction 
of Rumania’s oil machinery and in- 
stallations when the German invasion 
was imminent, Rumania’s public debt 
dwindles almost to nothing. 

In conclusion it is well to note that 
the largest part of the Rumanian public 
debt is internal; that from reliable 
sources, the national wealth is estimated 
at Lei 50,000,000,000 gold ; that the pub- 
lic debt being of Lei 4,000,000,000 gold, 
the proportion of the public debt is 12 
to 100, which is very low in compari- 
son with other nations. 

The public debt, per capita, calcu- 
lated in France, of some of the coun- 
tries participating in the war, is as fol- 
lows: 


United States (June 30, 1920) ase S598 
Great Britain (March 31, — 
France (Jan. 1, 1920)... aie 5727 
Italy (March 31, 1920)... sennseeneenee DOA 
Germany (June 30, 1920) cece 5480 
Rumania (March 1, 1921)... 


This table shows Rumania to be the 
second smallest debtor, the United 
States alone having a lower per capita 


debt. 
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REPORT OF BANCA MARMO- 
ROSCH, BLANK & CO., 
BUCHAREST 


“Rumania, with an enlarged terri- 
tory and increased population, has been 
forced to adapt herself—after the war 
—to administrative, judiciary and eco- 
nomic exigencies, and has had to meet 
her engagements with technical mate- 
rial and a human crew not sufficiently 
prepared for the task,” declares the re- 
port for 1920 of the directors of Banca 
Marmorosch, Blank & Company. The 
report was recently received by Arthur 
Zentler, executive delegate for the bank 
in New York, with offices at 31-33 
Broadway. 

“In this situation she was compelled 
to find immediate and unerring reme- 
dies for all evils resulting from a gigan- 
tic war. Much to the surprise of her 
enemies, our country began to win in 
this field too. Almost all of the tillable 
soil of new Rumania, is now being cul- 
tivated due to the fact that the peasants 
have been made land proprietors—a 
powerful barrier against any disturbing 
influence. The spirit of activity in the 


existing industries, and in those to be 
created, is developed among the work- 
ing men as well as among the owners; 
the means of communication are im- 
proving continually, and the hopes for 
betterment are gradually passing from 
the realm of imagination to actual real- 
ity. This great economic rebirth is 
crowned by financial projects, intended 
to reorganize our taxes and insure our 
ordinary and extraordinary expenses, 
indispensable to the economic recon- 
struction. 

“In 1920, closing the seventy-third 
year of existence of this institution, your 
bank has deemed it her duty to pay 
special attention to the new territories, 
where she has manifested herself, either 
by opening new branches or by na- 
tionalizing several other financial insti- 
tutions. 

“In order to fulfill this mission on the 
one hand, and on the other, to re- 
establish the proportion between our 
own resources and the deposits which 
have continually increased, we have 
raised our capital from Lei 75,000,000 
to Lei 125,000,000. 

“Although we contributed on a large 
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scale to the satisfaction of the numerous 
needs created by the process of reor- 
ganization of the country, we main- 
tained the fundamental principle of 
mobility of assets, as may be seen from 
the statement as of December 31, 1920. 

“Last year our old branches oper- 
ated again to our entire satisfaction. 
The statement of the Paris branch 
shows satisfactory results. In addition 
to these, we opened branches in Arad, 
Brasov, Cluj, Ora-Dia-Mare and Tar- 
gul-Muresului which are already oper- 
ating. 

“We deemed it necessary to estab- 
lish a branch in New York, because of 
the great number of fellow countrymen 
residing in the United States. Besides 
the Constantinople branch we estab- 
lished an agency in the quarter of 
Stamboul. Thus, your bank has twenty- 
four branches, three of which are in the 
capital. 

“In the principal commercial centers 
of Ardeal and Banat, where we have 
not established branches, the bank has 
adopted the principle of cooperation, 
affiliating with the most important local 
institutions. The bank has contributed 
to increases in the capital of the follow- 
ing institutions: 

“The Bank of Timisoara and Com- 
mercial Stock Company, Timisoara; 
Casa Noastra, Satu-Mare; Casa Ro- 
mana, Baia-Mare; Bank of Commerce 
and Deposits, Joint Stock Company, 
Saloniki; Rumanian Credit Bank, 
Bucharest; Bank of Commerce, Crai- 
ova; Banca Moldova, Iasi; Central 
Bank of Ploesti, Ploesti. 


EXHIBIT OF RUMANIAN 
TEXTILES 
The Rumanian Educational Bureau 
has opened to the trade an exhibit of 


textile work of that country at the 
French-American Chamber of Com- 


merce, New York, presenting embroi- 
deries, rugs, blouses, dresses and other 
apparel, manufactured by Rumanian 
peasants, who constitute about seventy- 
five per cent. of the country’s popula- 
tion. Arthur Zentler, New York repre- 
sentative of Banca Marmorosch Blank 
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& Company, of Bucharest, Rumania, 
said relative to the exhibit: 

“The exhibit is a good refutation to 
recent reports here that ‘no one in Ru- 
mania is thinking of serious work.’ By 
bringing to America the industrial 
product of the Rumanian peasantry, 
their activity in other lines than work- 
ing in the soil is shown. 

“Rumania recently needed 18,000.- 
000 pounds of cotton yarn, extra hard 
twist, No. 6 to No. 24. Negotiations 
were under way to obtain in the United 
States 1,000,000 packages of 414 kilo- 
grams each. The amount involved in 
filling requirements would have been 
about $10,500,000. Three-year credits 
were offered but owing to delay on the 
part of spinners, it was too late for the 
goods to be delivered in season to Ru- 
mania. Better terms and earlier de- 
livery were secured in European mar- 
kets.” 


TRADE IN JUGOSLAVIA 


Total imports for last year were 
valued at 3,487,996,150 dinars, cotton 
goods alone accounting for more than 
forty per cent. of this total. Reforms 
in the statistical division give more ac- 
curate data for the last quarter of the 
year when percentages are obtainable. 
During this period only 5.17 per cent. 
of all imports originated in Great Brit- 
ain. Italian goods accounted for 34.43 
per cent., Austria 22.08 per cent. and 
Czecho-Slovakia 12.85 per cent. 

The National Bank of the Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes has in- 
creased its capital from 10,000,000 to 
30,000,000 dinars gold, but the extra 
capital payment was permitted in pa- 
per instead of gold, the dinar being 
valued at 600 in paper for the equiva- 
lent of 100 in gold, although the price 
in the open market was only 400. When 
the rate falls to 400 the National Bank 
will buy and thereby establish the new 
capital on a gold basis. 

On December 31, 1920, the cash in 
hand was 64,174,367.25 gold, 15,540,- 
387 in silver, 2,088,788.95 in foreign 
349,556,935.79 in foreign 


money, 
checks, in all 431,362,478.99 dinars. 
Bills discounted represent 232,027,- 
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BANK OF ROUMANIA, LIMITED 


(Founded 1866) 
(Registered in London on 17th April, 1903, under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900) 


Head Office : 17, TOKENHOUSE YARD, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E. C. 2. 


Branch: 11, CALEA, VICTORIEI, BUCAREST. 


Directors : 
E. W. H. BARRY, Esq. C. DE CERJAT, Esq. THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN 
GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, K.C. B. 


LIEUT.-COL. SIR ALBERT STERN, K.B. E., C. M. G. 
MESSRS. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
from those having interests in that country is invited. 














420.15; the State debt, 3,283,291,- 
499.96; sight deposits, 115,157,433.81; 
notes in circulation, 3,344,127,710 
dinars. The net profit was 3,556,- 
849.34, or 158.40 dinars per share. 
The bank had in 1920 fifteen branches 
in different parts of the country. The 
price of the shares (500 francs gold) 
is actually 2,880 dinars. The notes is- 
sued by the National Bank are the only 
bank notes in circulation in the country 
with the exception of a small number 
of old Austrian notes of 10, 2 and 1 
crowns (4 crowns equal 1 dinar). The 
total number of crowns in circulation is 
estimated to be about 200,000,000 
dinars. 





Switzerland 











STAMP DUTY ON COUPONS 


The Swiss federal assemblies on 
June 25 enacted the law regarding 
stamp duty on coupons. An analysis 
of the measure has been issued by the 
Union Bank of Switzerland to clear up 
errors which have appeared in the press 
of other countries. Subject to the tax 
are: 


1. Coupons of Swiss securities. Ex- 
empt from the tax are only coupons of 
securities issued by the Swiss Confed- 
eration, the Swiss Federal Railways 
and the Cantons, if before the law en- 


tering into force they have been de- 
clared tax-free. 

2. The coupons of foreign securities 
circulating in Switzerland, in so far as 
—after the law entering into force— 
they will be issued here or quoted on 
any of the Swiss Stock Exchanges. 
In all other instances, especially so if 
the foreign securities are merely de- 
posited in Switzerland, no tax will be 
levied on the coupons. 

3. Interest from money deposited 
with Swiss banks, provided that same 
is invested for a period exceeding six 
months or that the repayment can only 
be demanded upon notice of more than 
six months. 

Tax-free, therefore, is the interest 
from all current-accounts and from de- 
posits at notice, if the time of invest- 
ment does not exceed six months. 

With regard to the percentage of the 
tax no distinction whatsoever is made 
between Swiss and foreign securities 
subject to the tax. 

The tax is only: 

Two per cent. on coupons of bonds 
or debentures and on credited interest 
subject to the tax. 

Three per cent. on shares, stocks, 
founders’ shares, bonus-shares and 
bonus-certificates. 

Six per cent. on premiums of bonds 
drawn for redemption with a premium. 

The new law on coupons duty is yet 
subject to the vote of the people if they 
should choose to avail themselves of 
that right, which however will hardly 
be the case. After expiration of the 
so-called referendum limit—which ex- 
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AMERICAN Express SysTeM 


Foreign Orrices 


GREAT 

BRITAIN 
London 
Liverpool 


Southampton 


Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
FRANCE 
Paris 
Bordeaux 
Havre 
Nice 
Marseilles 
EGYPT 
Cairo 


ITALY 
Rome 
Naples 
Genoa 
BELGIUM 
Antwerp 
Brussels 
Ostend 
HOLLAND 
Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
SPAIN 
Barcelona 


SCANDINAVIA 
Copenhagen 
Christiania 
Stockholm 


SWITZERLAND 


Lucerne 
Zurich 
Basle 


GERMANY 
Berlin 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Coblenz 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Buenos Aires 
Montevideo 
Valparaiso 


THE ORIENT 
Yokohama 
Kobe 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
Manila, P, I. 

CANADA 


Mentreal 
Toronto 


A Bank’s correct understanding of foreign 
trade conditions and its ability to take 
charge of the details of foreign financing 
is an important factor in World Trade. 


It is not alone thru the greatest banks and 
banking institutions that this specialized 
service to American manufacturers and 
merchants is available. 


It has long been a privilege of the 
American Express Company to serve the 
best trade of America thru its local 
Banks. This service is varied, yet uni- 
fied, definite, complete, accurate, wide in 
its compass and firmly financed. It in- 
cludes purchase and sale of Foreign 
Exchange, Remittance of funds by mail 
or cable, Commercial Letters of Credit, 
Travelers Cheques, and Letters of Credit, 
Foreign Accounts and Collections, Credit 
and Trade Reports, the Buying of For- 
eign Commodities, Selling American 
Commodities, International Government 
Securities, International Shipping Facili- 
ties and all other necessary attributes to 
foreign commerce. 


This service has been made possible by 
the character and extent of our world- 
wide organization—our great branch 
offices in the important seaports and in- 
land cities of the world and our com- 
petent correspondents everywhere. 


In other words, this service is a Bank’s 
experienced and reliable world corre- 
spondent—covering every detail of for- 
eign commerce thru a single arrange- 
ment. It is a strong and profitable link 
between any Bank and its customers 
who have thoughts of Foreign Trade. 


We shall be glad to give you fullest 
particulars. Address any of our offices, 
or:— 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ninth & Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
32 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING—TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE 














Banca Romaneasca 
HEAD OFFICE: BUCHAREST 


Paid Up Capital ‘ . ,Lei 160,000,000.00 
Reserve. ° ‘ ‘ . Lei 79,000,000.00 


N. P. STEFANESCO, General Manager 





I. SAVESCO, Manager 
N. BANULESCU, Sub-Manager 
C. T. TEODORESCO, Sub-Manager 


I. C. PILIDI, Sub-Manager 
D. CONSTANTINESCO, Sub-Mgr. 
S. HENZEL, Sub-Manager 


BRANCHES 


ARAD 

BALTZI 

BAZARGIC 

BRASOV 

CERNAUTZI 
BRAILA: 


KISINAU 
CLUJ 


GALATZ 


CONSTANTZA 


ISMAIL 
ORADEA-MARE 
TARGUL-MURES 
TEMISOARA 
TULCEA 


Agents—BANCA DUNAREA ROMANEASCA 


New York Correspondents : 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Park Union Foreign Banking Corporation 


Banking Business of Every Description Transacted 


Telegraphic Address : 


“ ROMANEASCA” 








tends to October 4, 1921—the Swiss 
Federal, Council is to fix the date on 
which those provisions are to become 
effective. 





Netherlands 








NETHERLANDS TRADE 
SITUATION 


Banks, insurance companies and simi- 
lar institutions in The Netherlands had 
a prosperous year in 1920, even though 
the financial situation had been and is 
serious, due to the large inflation in cur- 
rency, reports to the Department of 
Commerce indicate. The adverse bal- 
ance of trade is causing serious concern 
also. 

The Netherlands increased its wealth 
very largely during the war and much 
of this wealth was invested abroad. 
However, the adverse trade balance has 

- 


now grown to such stupendous propor- 
tions as to cause alarm. During the 
last four years this adverse balance has 
increased by 38,417,784,600 guilders. 
Money exchange brought this to 3,647,- 
974,600 guilders. Assuming a large in- 
come from foreign investments, Dutch 
financiers foresee difficulty in maintain- 
ing the international exchange value of 
the guilder. 

Comparative bank statements show 
that January 1, 1921, there was in cir- 
culation or in the banks gold to the 
value of 636,141,000 guilders; silver to 
the value of 21,457,000 guilders, paper 
currency to the value of 1,116,021,000 
guilders; other demand paper to the 
value of 95,240,000 guilders; discounts 
to the value of 211,970,000 guilders, 
and accounts current to the value of 
285,870,000 guilders, a total of 2,366,- 
699,000 guilders, as compared with a 
total of such items January 1, 1914, of 
616,610,000 guilders. There was also 
floating indebtedness of the Government 
in the nature of credits amounting to 
about 490,000,000 guilders. The grand 
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Principal Correspondents 


Lonpon: National Bank of Scotland, Limited 

Spain: Banco Hispano-Americano 

Honeakonc: Netherland India Commercial Bank 

San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Equitable Trust Company 
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Paris: Comptoir National d’Escompte 

AvstraLiA: Bank of New South Wales 

Suancuatr: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Cuicaco: Continental and Commercial National Bank 

Javan: Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., and The Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 
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total of currency and credits reached 
about 2,856,000,000 guilders, or more 
than four and a half times the same 
items just before the war. The natural 
result has been undue speculation and 
undue expansion of business organiza- 
tions, this inflation explaining in a 
great measure the great expansion in 
issues of capital during the past two 
years. Dutch financiers expect to be 
able to reduce this volume of currency 
and credits through ordinary channels, 
but the situation is not without its un- 
favorable features. Revenues last year 
reached a new high total of 711,336,000 
guilders. 





India 











INDIAN TRADE 
TIES 


OPPORTUNI- 


If American exporters are willing to 
fight for the new market in India which 
they developed during the war they 
have a good chance of keeping it. This 
is the opinion of R. Stuyvesant Pierre- 
pont, director of the Bank of America, 
New York, who recently returned from 
a several months’ tour of India in the 
course of which he made an investiga- 
tion for the foreign department of the 
bank. 

Conditions for imports from the 
United States will grow increasingly 
favorable during the coming years, as 
exchange differences clear away. 

Japan is the strongest immediate 
competitor for this new business, de- 
clares the foreign department of the 
Bank of America, reporting on Mr. 
Pierrepont’s findings. In 1913-1914, 
6.2 per cent. of India’s total trade (ex- 
port and import) was with the United 
States. In 1919-1920, this proportion 
was increased to 13.8 per cent. In the 
prewar year, 6.4 per cent. of India’s 
trade was with Japan, while in 1919- 
1920, this percentage had increased to 
12.3. The United Kingdom’s share of 
India’s trade in the same years de- 
creased from 40.7 to 37.7 and that of 


the whole British Empire from fifty- 
two to fifty-one per cent. 





Scandinavia 











CONDITIONS IN SWEDEN 


Brown Brothers & Company have re- 
ceived a letter from their correspond- 
ents, the Skandinaviska Kreditaktie- 
bolaget, Stockholm, Sweden, which deals 
with current conditions in Sweden and 
also discusses the outlook for trade 
there. Extracts from this letter fol- 
low: 

“Tt is quite clear that Sweden and its 
industry have not been able to avoid the 
crisis which is at present invading most 
countries, especially those which reso- 
lutely try to stop further inflation and 
stabilize the price level. A feature 
which is of special difficulty for Sweden 
is the falling off of the important ex- 
port of wood which otherwise at this 
time of the year attains very large fig- 
ures. The sales have hitherto been very 
insignificant and as yet there are no 
signs of a returning activity. Also the 
position of other industries in Sweden, 
as in other countries, is not very satis- 
factory at present. However, a not in- 
significant export of paper is still go- 
ing on. The ore export has likewise 
been rather considerable during the 
past months of the year. April even 
shows a record figure of 450,000 tons 
for the export of ore via Narvik. The 
export for April amounted to 68,800,- 
000 kroner, whereas the import was 
105,000,000 kroner. The excess of the 
import is thus 36,700,000 kroner, which 
means a considerable improvement of 
the trade balance as compared with the 
same month last year, when the excess 
of import was 103,200,000 kroner. At 
the same time the export was 163,700,- 
000 kroner. 

“With regard to the money market, 
this has hitherto showed a very great 
resisting power. In spite of the fact 
that all values on ’Change have been 
falling continually for months back and 
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in spite of the general industrial situa- 
tion, no serious failures have occurred. 
Of course, there has been a sifting out 
of a number of war-enterprises, but 
hardly anything more. 

“It must not be forgotten, that Swe- 
den, perhaps in a higher degree than 
most countries has very sound business 
and banking conditions based on tradi- 
tions extending over many decades and 
that Sweden has been spared the eco- 
nomic devastations of the war, even if 
it has not been able to avoid the con- 
sequences of the inflation. Further it 
owns inexhaustible supplies of raw ma- 
terials, necessary for the whole world, 
which may sink in price and for a time 
be dispensed with, but for which there 
will always sooner or later be a de- 
mand. 

“In the last place Sweden is of course 
dependent on the general development 
of the world market. If the agree- 
ment between the Entente and Germany 
should really prove to lead to an im- 
provement of the international position 
and if the trade relations with Russia 
and the countries of Central Europe 
could be reestablished in a durable way, 
there is every reason to suppose that 
this will react in a favorable manner 
also on the economic conditions of 
Sweden. It seems as if the crop will 
be satisfactory, and consequently, the 
import of grain and sugar may be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

“The note circulation is constantly 
diminishing. At present it amounts to 
about kroner 630,000,000, as against 
upwards of kroner 800,000,000 a year 
or two ago. The discount rate is at 
present six and one-half per cent. It is 
not improbable that we shall have to 
expect a further reduction of this rate.” 


& 


International Banking Notes 


Indication that the International Accep- 
tance Bank, New York, is preparing to 
enter the financial field in the Scandinavian 
countries is to be seen in the announcement 
that the institution has formed an alliance 
with Den Norske Credit Bank of Chris- 
tiania. The Norwegian Bank has purchased 
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a small block of stock in the New York 
institution and will act as its agent in the 
Scandinavian countries. Den Norske Credit 
Bank of Christiania was established in 1857, 
has total assets of 375,000,000 kronen and 
is one of the firmly established institutions 
of the country. James P. Warburg, son of 
Paul Warburg of the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, has been made secretary of 
that institution and sailed on August 25 
for Norway and Sweden for a general sur- 
vey of the financial situation in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


© 


The one hundred and eighth ordinary 
meeting of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., was held in London, July 27, 
William Smart presiding. He reviewed in 
his address general business conditions in 
Africa, touching upon the more important 
business and banking activities of the ter- 
ritory. He called attention to the absorp- 
tion of the African Banking Corporation 
during the year, and of the purchase by the 
bank, in conjunction with the London Coun- 
ty Westminster and Parr’s Bank and the 
National Provincial and Union Bank of Eng- 
land of shares in the Bank of British West 
Africa. With regard to figures for the 
year, he said: 

“The subscribed capital has increased by 
£2,666,660 to £8,916,660 and the paid-up 
capital by £666,665 to £2,229,165, conse- 
quent upon the issue of 133,333 shares in 
exchange for African Banking Corporation 
shares. This leaves a balance of £1,083,340 
authorized capital available for issue when 
necessary. The reserve fund now stands 
at £2,893,335, the increase being consequent 
on the amalgamation. Notes in circulation 
stand at £4,609,342, the increase being ac- 
counted for by the note issue taken over 
from the African Banking Corporation. 
Our deposits have increased from £52,624,- 
150 to £57,285,172, due chiefly to the amal- 
gamation, but as the fall of prices con- 
tinues, banking deposits decline, and we 
shall probably see these figures at a lower 
level. 

“Turning now to the assets side of the 
balance-sheet, you will no doubt note with 
satisfaction the strength of our cash posi- 
tion, the total cash holding at March 31 
being £10,221,077. Our investments stood 
at £5,266,252, an increase of £583,063 on 
the figures for 1919. My predecessor in the 
chair last year foreshadowed the necessity 
of having to make provision for deprecia- 
tion and you will see from the profit and 
loss account that it has been necessary to 
provide out of profits no less than £200,000 
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in order to write down our investments to 
the market price as at the date of the bal- 
ance-sheet. Since then the value of our se- 
curities has materially improved, and I trust 
that it will not be necessary to make pro- 
vision for depreciation in our next balance- 
sheet. 

“From the profit and loss account you will 
see that the total net profits for the fifteen 
months to March 31 amount to £759,377, 
to which has to be added £210,446 brought 
forward from 1919. Out of this we have 
already paid two interim dividends up to 
June and Idecember of last year, and it now 
remains for us to declare a final dividend 
for the three months to March 31 last. This 
we recommend should be 3s. 6d. per share, 
deing at the rate of fourteen per cent. per 
annum, and in addition a bonus of 3s. 11d. 
per share, which is equivalent to 2s. 6d. 
per annum, the same rate as for 1919.” 


© 


\t the annual general meeting of the 
Union Bank of Australia, Ltd., he'd in 
London July 25, a dividend of fifteen per 
cent., free of income tax, was declared. 
The reserve fund of the bank was increased 
by £120,000 to ¢2,750,000. The shareholders 


authorized an increase in the bank’s capital 
to £9,000,000, which will be undertaken 
when the directors think advisable. 


) 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the Bank of British West Africa, 
Ltd., was held in London July 14, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K. G., 
G. C. M. G.; (the chairman), presiding. 
In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman, after a running 
commentary on the salient figures of the 
accounts, said with regard to the proiit and 
loss account, while the net profit was higher 
than it was a vear ago, it was less in pro- 
portion to the increased capital, but it was. 
only fair to say that they had not had that 
increased capital available for their pur- 
poses for the whole year. They proposed 
to charge to the profits the whole of the 
stamp duty of £20,000 paid in respect of 
the new capital, and to apply £15,000, as 
they did a year ago, to the depreciation of 
premises and furniture, and £5,000 to the 
insurance fund. In view of the trade con- 
ditions universally .prevalent, the share- 
holders would not be surprised to find that 
the directors had decided to recommend a 
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BANCO DE BILBAO 
This bank, with its head office in Bilbao, Spain, was 
founded in 1857, and is now one of the largest 
banks in Spain 


dividend of only eight per cent. for the 
year, as against ten per cent. last year. 
Out of twenty-six dividends declared dur- 
ing the history of the bank, no less than 
sixteen had been at the rate of eight per 
cent., so that they were not asking the 
shareholders on this occasion to accept a 
dividend which was unusually small. Nev- 
ertheless it was a disappointment that there 
should be any reduction, end were it not 
that immediate prospects were so uncertain 
they might have paid something more. ‘The 
comparatively large sum of £19,000 had 
been added to the carry fcerward, bringing 
that item up to £50,180. 

During the year the capital of the com- 
pany had been increased to £4,000,000 by 
the creation of 200,000 new shares of £10 
each. Of these, 100,000 (£4 paid) were 
issued at the price of £6 5s. per share to 
the London County Westminster and Parr’s 
Bank, the National Provincial and Union 
Bank of England, and the Standerd Gank 
of South Africa. The premium of <2 5s. 
per share, amounting to £225,060 had been 
added to reserve. This arrangement was 
entered into with the concurrence of Lloyds 
Bank, Limited, which institution held 37,500 
of their shares. Of the total issued cap- 
ital of the bank, therefore, over forty-five 
per cent. was held by the four great banks 
named. In conclusion, his Lordship stated 
that he had decided to pay a visit to the 
British West African Colonies next winter, 
and he hoped to visit a large number of 
the branches of the bank, and thereby to 


give himself a first-hand knowledge of its 
West African business and staff. 
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The ninth annual meeting of Hambro's 
Bank of Northern Commerce, Ltd., was 
held in London in July, Sir Everard 
Hambro, K. C. V. O., the chairman, presi- 
ing. 

The chairman said in the course of his 
address: “The accounts cover a whole year's 
trading of the British Bank of Northern 
Commerce (Ltd.), which, on its amalgama- 
tion with Messrs. C. J. Hambro and Son, 
became Hambro’s Bank of Northern Com- 
merce (Ltd.), and this amalgamation at the 
date of the report had been in operation 
for five months. A special dividend of seven- 
teen and one-half per cent. up to October 31 
was declared to the old shareholders of the 
British Bank of Northern Commerce. Simi- 
larly, Messrs. C. J. Hambro and Son took the 
profits earned by their firm up to that date. 
The profit and loss account therefore con- 
tains seven months’ working of the British 
Bank of Northern Commerce, and _ five 
months’ working of the joint concern. These 
profits, after paying all expenses, amount to 
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£346,932 17s. 7d. From this has to be de- 
ducted income tax, stamp duty on new cap- 
ital, reserve for corporation tax, seventeen 
and one-half per cent. interim dividend 
already paid, and £100,000 to write down 
all our securities, other than 1922-1923 Na- 
tional War Bonds, to market prices. We 
now propose a dividend of five per cent., 
leaving £73,787 to be carried forward. 

“During the last few months it has, how- 
ever, gradually become clear that the re- 
tention of the words “Northern Commerce” 
is prejudicial to the bank’s business in 
southern and overseas countries, where the 
impression has been created that the inter- 
national position of the bank has to some 
extent been narrowed down. Your board 
have, therefore, unanimously decided that 
in the interest of the bank its name had bet- 
ter be altered and abbreviated to Hambro’s 
Bank, Ltd.” 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and a final dividend of five per cent. for 
the year, free of income tax, was declared, 
payable on and after the 22nd inst. 

At a subsequent extraordinary meeting 
the proposal to change the name to Ham- 
bro’s Bank (Itd.) was approved. 
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Madrid branch of the Banco de Bilbao 
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The National City Bank of New York 
has discontinued publication of The Ameri- 
cas. The July issue was the last. The bank 
gives as the reason that the foreign trade 
of the United States and the development 
of the institution’s foreign branch system 
have become world-wide; and that to do 
justice to this field in any single magazine 
is a matter of such breadth and importance 
that it lies beyond the province of any 
periodical that might be published by a 
private institution. 


© 


At an extraordinary meeting of the Alli- 
ance Bank of Simla it was resolved to in- 
crease the authorized capital to three crores 
of rupees. The present authorized capital 
is one crore, in shares of Rs. 100, Rs. 55,- 
000,000 being in six per cent. preference 
shares and Rs. 45,000,000 in ordinary shares. 


© 


The Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion, 35 Wall street, has received permis- 
sion to quit business in the interest of its 
creditors and stockholders. The petition of 
the bank to the Supreme Court stated that 
the total debts were $513,008; and that the 
corporation had sufficient assets to pay 
them and leave a surplus for the stock- 
holders. More than sufficient cash was on 
hand to pay deposits of $107,059, the peti- 
tion said. 


© 


The agent of the Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation at New York has 
received a telegram from the main office 
that the directors have declared an interim 
dividend of £3 per share, payable August 8. 


© 


John A. Terrace has been appointed man- 
ager of the foreign department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 


© 


The directors of Lloyds Bank, Limited, 
have declared an interim dividend for the 
half-year ended June 30 last, of 1s. 8d. 
per share, being at the rate of sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent. per annum, payable, 


=), 


L 


less income tax, on and after July 30. This 
is the same as a year ago. 


© 
Robert C. Mayer of the banking firm of 


‘Robert .C. Mayer & Company, New York, 


Ry 


J 


is in Europe on an extensive trip to study 
conditions, particularly in Germany. 


© 


Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin, in its re- 
view of German economic conditions calls 
attention in the following table to the re- 
duced share of the total import trade of 
various countries held by Germany in 1920 
compared with 1913: 


Germany’s share of the 
total imports in per cent. 


1913 1920 
England 10.47 1.61 
United States ---- 10.40 1.68 
en sais 5. 5.56 
France = R 7.50 
Belgium .. sales 5. 8.08 
ee ibe s 0.64 
Switzerland .. seen 5 19.06 
Holland ’ ; 26.50 
The bank holds out little hope for im- 
mediate cessation of paper currency in- 
flation' owing to the tremendous sums which 
must be raised for reparations payments 
and repayment of export taxes to exporters. 
The floating debt of Germany has increased 
from 174 billion marks, January 31, this 
year, to 214.2 billion marks, June 30. 
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The All America Cables, Inc., 89 Broad 
street, New York, has published a Foreign 
Trade Atlas of Central and South America 
in the interest of the American business 
man. The book is cloth bound, measures 
11x14 inches and contains maps not only 
of the individual countries of Central and 
South America, but geographical divisions 
and sub-divisions as well. A large amount 
of information about the different countries 
is given, including population of chief cities, 
distance tables from American ports, full 
information about areas, climate, popula- 
tion, religion, government, education, in- 
dustries and resources of each country, and 
a complete index of the towns of each coun- 
try. Also included is a valuable map of 
the United States, and separate maps of 
Cuba, the West Indies, Mexico and Central 
America. The work contains sixty-nine 
pages. 
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Virginia Trust Company’s New Home 


N the succeeding pages are 
O shown some views of the new 
building of the Virginia Trust 
Company of Richmond, Virginia. This 
building, which was recently completed, 
is considered to be one of the finest in 
the South. Alfred C. Bossom of New 
York is the architect. 

The Virginia Trust Company was or- 
ganized twenty-nine years ago. Its 
consistent progress and stability have 
always been attributed to the strength 
of its directorate. The original board 
consisted of twenty-one of the out- 
standing, successful men of Richmond, 
the president or vice-president of near- 
ly all of the banks at that time being 
represented on the board. Throughout 
the years that have followed the Vir- 
ginia Trust’s Board has always been 
composed of strong men, not only men 
of wealth, but of the highest character 
and standing. 

The company was organized as a 
fiduciary institution and has always 
confined its operations to that line. It 
does not solicit commercial business 
although it accepts savings accounts 
and its deposits are about $3,000,000. 
The present capital is now. $1,000,000, 
earned surplus $900,000 and it has 
more than $20,000,000 trust funds un- 
der its control. It pays eight per cent, 
dividends and while the actual value 
of the stock is $190 a share, it will sell 
for $295 or $100 over its actual value, 
which is an indication of the confidence 
in which the company is held. 

The first officers of the bank were: 
President, James B. Pace; vice-presi- 
dent, Mann S. Quarles; secretary and 
treasurer, John Morton. The first di- 
rectors were as follows: C. W. Branch, 
Jno. P. Branch, Joseph Bryan, A. L. 
Boulware, Jas. N. Boyd, E. D. Chris- 
tian, W. S. Forbes, Lewis Ginter, J. J. 
Montague, L. Z. Morris, Fred. S. 
Myers, James B. Pace, T. Wm. Pember- 
ton. Thos. Potts, Mann S. Quarles, M. 
B. Rosenbaum, Charles Watkins, Chas. 


E. Whitlock, Philip Whitlock, T. C. 
Williams, Jr. 

The present directors are: 

E. B. Addison, director, National 
State and City Bank; W. Meade Addi- 
son, presiden:. Planters National Bank ; 
Jno. W. Boyd, tobacconist; Jonathan 
Bryan, president, Richmond Forgings 
Corporation; Spencer L. Carter, vice- 
president V.-C. Chemical Company; J. 
Eiwood Cox, president, Commercial 
Nalional Bank, High Point, N. C.; W. 
S. Forbes, W. S. Forbes & Company, 
meat packers; Charles W. Horne, presi- 
dent Clayton Banking Company, Clay- 
ton, N. C.; Herbert W. Jackson, presi- 
dent of the company; J. J. Montague, 
vice-president, Southern Biscuit Works; 
L. Z. Morris, president, Savings Bank, 
Richmond; John L. Patterson, presi- 
dent, Citizens Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; Morton B. Rosenbaum, director, 
Planters National Bank; Walker Scott, 
vice-president of the company; Fritz 
Sitterding, president, Sitterding-Car- 
neal-Davis Company; Jaquelin P. Tay- 
lor, chairman of board, Universal Leaf 
Tobacco Company ; Gordon Wallace, R. 
L. Christian & Company; T. C. Wil- 
liams, Jr., president, Alleghany Box 
Company; John L. Wingo, tobacconist ; 
Coleman Worthham, Davenport & Com- 
pany, bankers. 

The present officers are: 

Herbert W. Jackson, president; 
T. C. Williams, Jr., vice-president; 
Walker Scott, vice-president; L. Z. 
Morris, vice-president ; Thomas C. Gor- 
don, trust officer; W. B. Jerman, assis- 
tant treasurer; Lewis D. Aylett, secre- 
tary; John H. Southall, treasurer; 
Preston B. Watt, assistant secretary; 
Ernest M. Long, associate trust officer; 
Charles Watkins, manager bond depart- 
ment; Judge George L. Christian, ad- 
visory counsel. 

The illustrations on the following 
pages will give the reader a good idea 
of the new home of this conservative 
and yet progressive institution. 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 


The great Roman Arch which forms the facade of this building gives an air of strength and permanency 
which is especially appropriate for a fiduciary institution. To avoid being don.inated by its surround- 
ing the architect adopted the most durable light material. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF INTERIOR 


The great window not only is an object of beauty but floods the interior with daylight. It will be 
seen that the tellers’ cages are on one side of the lobby and the officers’ quarters on the other. 
Note that each officer has his own private consultation room, so that customers can dis- 
cuss with them matters of a confidential nature without fear of being overheard. * 
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Showing officers’ quarters and private consultation rooms 
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Englar d supplied the inspiration for this directors’ room—-a room not large but something different 
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VIEW FROM MEZZANINE OF THE GLASS DOME 


The sun streaming through the amber glass dome creates a harmony of soft colors which gives 
to the bank a cheerful and restful atmosphere. Note the details of the polychrome 
Italian coffered ceiling. 
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General view of the lobby showing detail of the check desks 
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WORKING QUARTERS ON THE MEZZANINE 


Ample room for expansion is left on the mezzanine where working conditions are ideal owing to the 
supply of natural light afforded by the large windows in the rear 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MEZZANINE 


Note the graceful lines of the chandelier. These light clusters flood the interior with light on dark days or 
at night although the natural lighting facilities are such that one can imagine few days when artificial 
light would be necessary. 





Security Corner and Security Bank Building—both occupied by Security Trust & Savings Bank 


A Great Departmental Bank 


Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 


EPARTMENTAL banking, by 
ID which one institution performs 
for its patrons every kind of 
banking service, is: becoming of increas- 
ing interest to bankers all over the 
country. 

Those who attend the A. B. A. con- 
vention in Los Angeles in October will 
find in the great departmental banks of 
that city matter for thought and inves- 
tigation. California’s Bank Act was 
first in the United States to recognize, 
organize and regulate departmental 
banking. Under this Bank Act, the 
various departments of banking activity 
in one institution are strictly segregated 
as to accounts, investments and capital 
and surplus. Officers and employees, 
however, are not segregated and may 
work in any or all departments. 

Security Trust and Savings Bank has 
been for a decade and more the largest 


financial institution in Los Angeles, and 
in the statement of June 30, 1921, 
showed deposits of $90,128,000. On 
that date it ranked seventeenth among 
the great state banks and trust compa- 
nies of the country, and is exceeded in 
volume of deposits by only one state 
bank and trust company west of the 
Missouri River. 

There are twenty-five principal banks 
in Los Angeles. The Security Bank 
holds more than one-fifth of all the 
bank deposits of the city. 

One of the first banks in California 
to avail itself of the departmental form 
of organization, the Security has shown 
a growth in business and in total 
assets greater even in proportion than 
the phenomenal growth of the city. 
With deposit accounts exceeding 117,- 
000 in number besides a volume of cur- 
rent trust business averaging in excess 
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Commercial Banking Room, Main Bank 


of $65,000,000, it has become the lar- 
gest of the representative state banks 
of the city. 

In 1907, when the Security Bank oc- 
cupied what is now the savings bank 
room, in the then new Security Build- 
ing at Fifth and Spring street, it was 
supposed that quarters had been pro- 
vided sufficient for all the departments 
of the bank for many years. But so 
great has been the demand for more 
space that the bank now occupies all 
of the ground floor and basement, most 
of the second floor and part of the third 
floor; also it has absorbed the Security 
National Bank, adjoining on the south, 
and occupies the entire Security Na- 
tional Building. 

This building contains the commer- 
cial department. Its Greek facade with 
columns of solid granite, and the high 
interior with walls of white marble, 
give it great architectural distinction. 
The banking room is peculiarly light 
and well ventilated. Interior fittings 


are of deep red Numidian marble, 
bronze and red mahogany. 

The savings banking room, in which 
are located also the collection and other 
departments of the bank, occupies the 
whole lower floor of the Security Build- 
ing, on the corner, with five street en- 
trances. The lobby follows the outer 
walls, next the street, the counters be- 
ing alcoved to give a maximum of 
wicket space. 

Though the quarters of the bank are 
unusually large, and the equipment and 
fittings of the highest class, this is not 
the reason for the bank’s great growth 
and popularity in Los Angeles. The 
dominating feature of the bank is 
SERVICE. Each of the banking de- 
partments is organized upon the “unit” 
plan, by which the depositors are divi- 
ded in alphabetical groups. All the 
signature cards, ledgers and records for 
each group in both savings and com- 
mercial departments are at the hands of 
the force of tellers and bookkeepers, 
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thus making each unit complete in it- 
self. By this means it is able to main- 
tain friendly acquaintanceship with its 
patrons. The dominant asset of the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank is the 
GOOD WILL of the community. 
Thirty-two years ago, when J. F. 
Sartori, then cashier and now presi- 
dent, assumed active charge of the af- 
fairs of this new-born, one-room sav- 
ings bank, he decided a policy which 
can be summed up in one word— 
SERVICE. As the deposits have grown 
and the number of depositors has in- 
creased, the force has been augmented 
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bond issues, the present volume of cur- 
rent trust assets exceed $65,000,000 in 
value. 

The trust department includes, in ad- 
dition to the regular fiduciary facili- 
ties, an escrow department, a division of 
corporation service, and a community 
foundation, a mechanism for carrying 
into effect benevolent and charitable 
provisions in the wills of those who 
desire to devise money or property, with 
a certainty that it will be carefully 
and honestly applied for the purposes 
intended. 

Nearly the whole second floor of the 


Savings Banking Room, Main Bank 


and to each new man has been taught 
the same principle—competency, ac- 
curacy, and careful considerate atten- 
tion to the patrons. 

A tremendous power in the upbuild- 
ing of the modern city of Los Angeles, 
the bank has never lost sight of the 
fact that the money in its charge was 
“other people’s money,” and that its 
first duty was to its depositors. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


The growth and success of the trust 
department of the Security Bank is 
hardly less notable than that of the 


banking departments. Trust business 
was added to the bank’s functions less 
than ten years ago. Excluding real 
estate and other trusts in which the 
bank holds property as security for 


Security Building is occupied by the 
trust department, which, in the com- 
pleteness of its appointments, the size 
of its working force, the volume of 
business, and the area of space oc- 
cupied, ranks as one of the largest 
fiduciary institutions west of Chicago. 


DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND 
SERVICE 


The whole region tributary to Los 
Angeles, including Arizona, is under- 
going a very rapid development in all 
lines—agriculture, power, industry, 
commerce, hotels and tourist resorts and 
residential developments. For its own 
use, any well conducted bank needs a 
continuous supply of the latest facts. 
Its friendly advice is continually sought 
by its patrons, by newcomers, and by 
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bankers at other points. To meet these 
needs, the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank has established a department of 
research and service, in charge of a 
vice-president and carried on by men 
of special education and training in 
economic research and statistics. A 
well equipped library, relating to the 
industry, commerce and agriculture of 
this region has been installed. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Service, rather than large profits, is 
the underlying motive of the bank’s 
bond department. One of the largest 
purchasers of good bonds upon the 
Pacific Coast for its own investments, 
the bank was frequently asked by its 
customers to let them buy with or 
through the bank. Through this de- 
partment, the Security Bank has 
joined many underwriting syndicates 
for the purchase of investment bonds 
of the highest character. This depart- 
ment, with large quarters on the mez- 
zanine floor, maintains a library of in- 
vestment news and quotations from all 
parts of the country, which is open to 
the use of the public. 


BRANCHES 


For the convenience of its customers, 
the Security Bank maintains three 
branches. Each branch is a complete 
bank, in charge of a vice-president or 
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a manager, in whom is vested discre- 
tion in the extending of banking ac- 
commodations. For its Hollywood 
branch in the city’s most picturesque 
suburb, the bank is completing a six- 
story, fire-proof building. The Equit- 
able branch, at First and Spring streets 
and the Seventh Street branch at Sevy- 
enth and Grand avenues, are complete 
banks, serving respectively the north- 
ern and the southwestern ends of the 
downtown business district of Los 


Angeles. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


In Los Angeles, where a great many 
people come to retire from business 
cares, and who, therefore, may have 
large interests, without a business of- 
fice, the safe deposit vault phase of 
banking has had a large development. 
The safe deposit department is located 
in the basement of the main bank and 
contains some 16,000 boxes. Appur- 
tenant to the vaults is a large suite of 
private offices, coupon rooms, directors’ 
rooms, where meetings of small cor- 
porations may be held; reading rooms, 
and other facilities so that the patrons 
of the vaults may make them actually 
their business headquarters. A simi- 
lar large safe deposit equipment has 
been provided at the Seventh Street, 
the Equitable and Hollywood branches, 
and one is being built into the six-stery, 
Class A building which will house the 
Hollywood branch. 
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Reconstruction in Commercial Banking 


By H. 


A. Wror 


President, The American National Bank, Austin, Texas 


HE very word reconstruction causes 
the blood of the “Old South” to 
run cold. After the Civil War it was 
reconstruction of life and conditions as 
well as finances, and beginning all 
over on a new plane; today it is get- 
ting back to normalcy. In other words, 
we are deflating the balloon of extrava- 
gance, high wages, wild speculation and 
exalted values that has existed during 
the present reconstruction days. Living 


down to sanity is much harder than 
living up to sane ideals. Reconstruc- 
tion like reform calls for leaders. In 
the present crisis the banks are, and 
must be, the head. Great educational 
campaigns are carried on by the up to 
date banks and bank journals that are 
far-reaching in their effect. 

Beginning with the children and the 
schools, thrift is being impressed as 
never before. A nation of wasters can 
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never be a successful people. Take the 
best traits from the founders of our re- 
public—industry, thrift, efficiency, and 
inculcate them in the character of the 
people, and future generations will 
forge to the front as surely as our sol- 
diers did in the great war. 

Texas has grown rich on eight cent 
cotton, and can do it again. Diversified 
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farming backed by intelligent methods 
is taking hold of the people. Fewer 
cattle and better cattle is the ranch- 
man’s slogan. The banks are sitting 
steady in the boat, and we feel the old 
ship Prosperity will soon steam ahead, 
and her Texas crew will display an effi- 
ciency that will carry the banks of 
Texas in to the harbor of Easy Times. 
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Making It Safe To Build—Checking Up On Building 
Costs 


By Nose Foster Hogeason 
President Hoggson Brothers, New York 


BVIOUSLY the purchasing de- 
O partment of a building concern 
exists primarily for the pur- 

pose of buying the materials required 
in a building operation. This is the 
raison d’etre of such a department. 
Yet only a portion of its time is spent 
in actual buying. The intelligent pur- 


chase of building materials requires a 
most careful investigation prior to each 


purchase. It is essential that any 
building organization study markets 
and materials in all sections of the 
country in order to buy advantageously. 

It is true in the building business, as 
in any other business, that lowest prices 
are quoted to the largest buyer and to 
those having the highest credit. But 
even with the advantage this gives to 
even the largest building organizations 
a constant study of the current and 
probably future trend of prices and the 
development of markets is essential. 

There are numerous ways to gather 
the necessary data and various means 
of keeping an index finger on the na- 
tional situation. One of the readiest 
means of approach is through the ac- 
tual building operations if the concern 
be national in its scope. 

These operations are scattered over 
the country and the personnel of the 
building concern which has been as- 
signed to the various jobs afford local 
representatives in all important sec- 
tions. In the aggregate they represent 
outposts of the home office placed 


throughout the country. They can be 
called upon at any time for special in- 
formation regarding their section and 
are continually sending in regular re- 
ports which can be sifted for informa- 
tion applicable to all operations. 

In placing of sub-contracts there is 
still a steadily increasing source of in- 
formation. For a list of all sub-con- 
tractors who have served the building 
organization can be easily kept on file. 
This list can be consulted in connec- 
tion with a bid of any size. For al- 
though the policy of the national build- 
ing organization is, and rightly so, to 
utilize sub-contractors in the locality of 
the building operation, there is always 
the chance that some other source of 
supply might result in a saving for the 
owner. 

A great deal of the time of the pur- 
chasing department’s personnel is de- 
voted to consultation with sub-contrac- 
tors who have submitted favorable bids 
—for the specifications must be the 
basis of all contracts and not the bid- 
der’s interpretation or misinterpreta- 
tion of them. Then too no bidder can 
be allowed to secure a contract who is 
going to be unfair to himself in his price 
for this means disappointing work. 

Taken all in all the work of the pur- 
chaser of supplies, materials and: equip- 
ment for a big building or even a small 
one is of vital importance to the success 
of any building operation. 
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The Power Behind the Bank 


Business conditions in the United States rest today on a sound foundation of fundamental 
constructive conditions. 


With potential domestic and foreign demand for houses, goods and food far in excess of 
present production, and a body of industrial citizenship working more harmoniously each 
day toward mutually satisfactory understanding, our great country may face, with confi- 
dence, the problems of the future. 


In this spirit, the Board of Directors of the First National Bank in St. Louis, present to 
the business men of the Mississippi Valley the complete banking facilities of this hundred 
and fifty million dollar bank, offering, through its trained officers, their co-operation in 
seeking out the best methods to serve wisely and well the patrons of the institution. 


N. A. MeMILLAN NORRIS B. GREGG 
WALKER HILL National Lead Co. 
F. O. WATTS, President E. W. GROVE 

EUGENE H. ANGERT Paris Medicine Co. 
Attorney at Law JACKSON JOHNSON 
W. C. ARTHURS International Shoe Co. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. ROBERT McK. JONES 

JAMES F. BALLARD Dry Goods Commission 

Manufacturer Proprietary Medicines JOHN B. KENNARD 

JOSEPH D. BASCOM J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. H. H. LANGENBERG 
JOHN I. BEGGS Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. JAMES Y. LOCKWOOD 
WILLIAM K. BIXBY Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co. 
ROBERT 8S. BROOKINGS E. K. LUDINGTON 

Washington University Chase Bag Co. 

G. WARREN BROWN EDW. MALLINCKRODT 
Brown Shoe Co. Mallinckrodt Chemical Co. 
AUG. A. BUSCH E. D. NIMS, President 
Anheuser-Busch Southwestern Bell Telephone Sys. 
IL. RAY CARTER H. L. PARKER 

Carter Commission Co. Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
B. B. CULVER JOHN F. SHEPLEY 

Wrought Iron Range Co. St. Louis Union Trust Co. 

WM. H. DANFORTH MOSES SHOENBERG 

Ralston Purina Co. May Department Stores Co. 
THOs. H. WEST Sydney M. Shoenberg Securities Co. 
JOHN T. DAVIS A. J. SIEGEL 
F. B. EISEMAN Huttig Sash and Door Co. 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. GEORGE W. SIMMONS 
JOHN D. FILLEY Simmons Hardware Co. 
American Mfg. Co. WALLACE D. SIMMONS 
JOHN FOWLER Simmons Hardware Co. 
Ss. H. FULLERTON M. E. SINGLETON 
Chicago Lumber and Coal Co. Missouri State Life Insurance Co. 

WARREN GODDARD JAMES E. SMITH 
Wholesale Grocery J. CLARK STREETT 

BENJAMIN GRATZ J. D. Streett & Co. 

Warren, Jones & Gratz M. B. WALLACE 
JOHN L. GREEN Cupples Co. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co. Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Largest National Bank West of the Mississippi 
Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


LTHOUGH there has been but 
A little material change in the gen- 
eral business situation most ob- 
servers are inclined to take an encourag- 
ing attitude because the process of ad- 
justment is making good progress. 
Each month sees some added industry 
“taking its medicine” in the somewhat 
painful remedy of deflation. While 
business is still dull the ground is being 
cleared for reconstruction. It is slow 
work but absolutely necessary for the 
prosperity that is to come. 
On the general situation the August 
letter of the National City Bank of 
New York says: 


The observers of business are almost 
unanimous in their assurance that there is 
a “better feeling” about business. Just 
exactly what this recurring phrase means 
is difficult to state. It might be descriptive 
of any of a dozen psychological changes 
that could enter into the situation. If it 
means that people generally have begun to 
realize the causes that have thrown industry 
out of balance, and to appreciate the things 
that must be corrected before conditions 
come into equilibrium again, then we should 
say that the reported “better feeling” con- 
stituted an important advance toward nor- 
maley. If, however, the “better feeling” 
means simply that people are merely smil- 
ing and waiting more patiently, rather than 
Setting themselves seriously to the task of 
wage and price reductions and other read- 
Justments that are necessary, then we fear 
that it signifies but little. 


CONSUMERS’ ATTITUDE ON PRICES 


The Bache Review states in its Aug- 
ust 13 issue: 


The attitude of the consumer since he re- 
belled against high prices, stopped buying, 
and brought prices down more or less all 
along the line, has not changed materially. 
He is still a cautious buyer and figures on 
purchasing only what he needs for the time 
being. He still believes that prices have not 
reached their lowest point, except in a few 
lines. The fact that there is no uniformity, 
that some dealers charge less than others, 
tends to confirm this belief. You will find 
the consumer complaining that some retail- 
ers are charging as much as ever. ‘The con- 
sumer is surprised to find how many things 
he can get along without. At the least rise in 
prices, he adds to these things. This is all 
to the good in the thrift movement, but bad 
for the merchant. Sales at cut prices, it is 
said, do not now bring much response, as 
they did at first. 

Public buying in some classes of goods is 
said to be active, but this, it will generally 
be found, is due to supplies having run out. 
The merchant should not take advantage of 
demand of this kind by raising prices. The 
public can only be educated back to buying 
by low margins of profits, and the education 
will take a long time. 

The consumer cannot be diverted from his 
quest for lower prices, and those who cater 
to this sentiment are reaping the benefit. 
The concerns which pared profits down to 
the bone at the beginning of the year are 
doing a satisfactory business in contrast to 
their neighbors, who have not adopted this 
policy. This applies to manufacturers as 
well as retail dealers. The chain stores are 
an evidence in point. Babson reports the 
average retail sales in the United States as 
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running eight per cent. to ten per cent. 
below last year, while reports of the larger 
chain-store systems, in most instances show 
substantial gain over a year ago. 


POSITION OF THE FARMER 


In a recent address W. P. G. Hard- 
ing, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, stated: 


The farmer is in hard lines, and the far- 
mer, as we know, is a very important ele- 
ment. He constitutes about forty per cent. 
of our population. He is the principal pro- 
ducer of the necessities of life, upon which 
the industrial worid depends for sustenance, 
and he is also the principal consumer of 
manufactured goods of every kind. When- 
ever any circumstances arise which impair 
the purchasing power of the farmer, or re- 
strict his credit, the effect is going to be 
felt in industrial centers everywhere. 

The farmer must be carried along. We 
have seen in the last four or five months in 
the Federal Reserve System that the peak 
of loans and investments was reached on 
the fifth of November—$3,400,000,000. Since 
that time the loans and investments of the 
Federal Reserve Banks have been reduced 
by about $1,100,000,000. 

The reduction of over a billion dollars 
during the last four or five months in loans 
and investments of the Federal Reserve 
Banks has resulted from liquidation in the 
larger cities, in the financial centers and in 
the manufacturing centers. In no appreci- 
able degree has liquidation taken place in 
the agricultural districts. The Federal Re- 
serve Act provides that all paper discounted 
with the Federal Reserve Banks must have 
a maturity of not longer than ninety days, 
except agricultural paper or paper based 
on livestock, which may have a maturity as 
long as six months. The Federal Reserve 
Banks were carrying the first of May of 
this year $230,000,000 of agricultural and 
livestock paper of all maturities. On the 
first of May, 1920, they were carrying $106,- 
000,000 of such paper and on the first of 
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May, 1919, they were carrying only 
$66,000,000. 

The Federal Reserve Banks have done 
all they could to sustain our basic industry 
upon which so many other industries depend. 
They extended credits to farmers and live- 
stock men during the year 1920 amounting 
to $1,980,000,000, as against $729,000,000 
during 1919. So the idea that some people 
have that the Federal Reserve Banks have 
been squeezing the farmer is entirely er- 
roneous. ‘The Federal Reserve System is 
not operated with the view to coerce, 
squeeze or oppress anybody. It is designed 
to be the great safety valve of business. It 
is a final reservoir of credit to be resorted 
to in time of need. It has stood the test of 
war and the readjustment period following 
and it finds itself now in a stronger position 
than it has occupied since the flotation of 
the Third Liberty Loan. 


PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


“It is the disturbance of old rela- 
tions rather than the rise or fall of the 
general price level which has such a 
sinister effect on business prosperity,” 
says The Chemical Bulletin, published 
by the Chemical National Bank of New 
York. The Bulletin further states: 


It is significant that most of the price 
changes of the last few months have been 
in the direction of stability. ‘The decline in 
food and clothing prices has been definitely 
checked, while continued declines are being 
registered in the groups, such as house fur- 
nishings and fuel and lighting, which have 
heretofore been most successful in resisting 
the pressure of tumbling prices. Brad- 
street’s index for August records a three 
per cent. increase in the general level of 
wholesale prices, an increase due largely to 
rising prices of livestock, provisions and 
textiles, groups in which the price recession 
has been most severe. Steadiness and a 
tendency toward price advances in these 
groups, combined with continued liquidation 
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Battles of Business 


ATTLES of business are won by preparation 
and _ co-operation. 
building of an acquaintance and a reserve of 
cash on deposit. 
aid in fortifying your enterprise, strengthening its out- 
posts, or in planning and carrying on a vigorous cam- 
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The Seaboard National Bank is not too large to give considerate attention 
to the little things which mean much to the welfare of the depositor. 
too large to lend the weight of its counsel and support to the depositor whose 
dealings are small, but none the less important to him. 


You are cordially invited to make full use of our facilities and the complete 
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in the groups which have been less seriously 
affected in the past, indicate that the price 
system is recovering its equilibrium. 


RENTS AND BUILDINGS 


Housing conditions are summarized 
as follows in the August letter of the 
Peoples National Bank of Pittsburgh: 


Almost the only item in the cost of living 
that has not been reduced is rents. The 
argument for the maintenance of rents at 
virtually the highest level in all history has 
been the curtailment in the number of new 
buildings erected during the past five years. 
This curtailment has been virtually world- 
wide, but apparently greatest in the United 
States. In 1917 and 1918 it was due to the 
absorption of labor and material in war 
activities. In 1919 and the first half of 
1920 it was due to some extent to a similar 
absorption by the automobile industry, and 
also by the export trade. In those two fiscal 
years combined we exported nearly $15,- 
000,000,000 worth of merchandise, represent- 
ing labor, material and capital. This total 
far surpassed all previous records, and 
within these two years the automobile in- 
dustry reached the peak of its marvelous 
development. 

Since last September, however, when trade 
reaction became so prominent that no one 


could ignore it, the chief handicap to new 
building has been the restrictions imposed 
by organized labor upon the amount of work 
which an individual is permitted to render 
for the highest per diem wages ever paid. 
For example, it is alleged that a journey- 
man bricklayer is today limited to laying 
800 bricks for a day’s work, whereas his 
father was accustomed to laying 2,000 or 
more a day for one-half the present daily 
wage. In some degree this economic handi- 
cap applies to other skilled trades. 

Necessity, which knows no law, is gradu- 
ally applying the corrective to this intoler- 
able situation. Renters have been com- 
pelled to “double up,” and two or more 
families are now living under a roof which 
formerly sheltered but one. The effect is 
seen in reports coming from New York and 
Chicago, where it is said that many dwell- 
ings are idle because of the doubling-up of 
families who could not meet the prohibitive 
rents. 

Permits issued for building operations in 
the United States for the first half of 1921, 
according to the best available figures, rep- 
resented an estimated value of $692,000,000, 
a decrease of sixteen and one-half per cent. 
compared with the first half of 1920. There 
was a slight increase in June over May, 
but it was confined to western and north- 
western states. 

A readjustment in the cost of building 
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Today the Kerosene Tractor 
bears the same relation to farm- 
ing as the railroad does to com- 
merce. 
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and in rents is bound to occur. A lowering 
of rents and an increase in new building, 
particularly as regards dwelling houses, will 
occur when labor and material costs are re- 
duced to conform to reductions which have 
taken place in the products of agriculture, 
in steel and in the textile trades. And in 
the meantime the shortage in buildings will 
be bridged in the manner stated. 


BANKS CAN CONTRIBUTE TO BUSINESS 
RECOVERY 


Before the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks the Comptroller of the 
Currency recently stated in part: 


The banking fabric of the country is abso- 
lutely sound and secure; it is only neces- 
sary that all the elements and factors in it 
shall stand firmly together, shall adhere to 
the one general policy of public service in 
a time when it is so very important, in or- 
der to insure their utmost usefulness to the 
country. 

I think nearly everybody recognizes to- 
day that the conditions which are delaying 
the return to industrial activity and com- 
mercial prosperity throughout the world are, 
to a considerable extent, artificial in their 
nature. Whatever else may be wrong, the 
world is not suffering from over-production. 
It is suffering from over-consumption for a 
long period of years, which has left it 
urgently in need of a resumption of produc- 
tion in almost every line and every country. 

The people are not only ready, but anxi- 
ous to produce. Everywhere they are re- 
ported out of employment in vast numbers. 


Those who are not working need to work; 
industries which are idle need to be put into 
operation; railroads, which all over the 
world are in worse physical condition than 
ever before, desperately need to have many 
billions spent in their rehabilitation. 

Thus there is need for employment of the 
unemployed, and for resumption of opera- 
tions by idle establishments. 

Somewhere between the would-be employ- 
er and the unemployed worker seeking 
work, there has been a collapse of the in- 
strumentalities of credit, finance and confi- 
dence, which is making it difficult to resume 
normal operations. 

The world has gone through so many pe- 
riods of the same sort that it is hardly 
necessary to explain. The present depres- 
sion is sure in due time to be succeeded by 
an epoch of great activity and abounding 
prosperity. Our problem is to hasten the 
return to normal conditions; and to that end 
no element in the community can contribute 
more than the bankers. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION 


With regard to the transportation 
situation the August letter of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank says: 


That the railroad deficits of last year are 
turning into profits is good omen. The net 
earnings for 196 class 1 roads for June ag- 
gregated over $50,000,000 and earnings for 
July bid fair to exceed this sum. The 
heavy grain and coal traffic at this season 
of the year and the rigid economy being 
practiced by the railroads are producing 
these results. 

Our transportation system must pay its 
own way. The people who ship goods must 
pay the freight. If the Government makes 
up the deficits, it simply means that the 
taxpayers pay the freight. We do not get 
anywhere with our transportation problem 
when wages are demanded that the earnings 
of the railroads do not justify or when rates 
are made, however beneficial to shippers, 
that will not pay legitimate transportation 
costs. Had a more liberal railroad rate pol- 
icy been followed in the past, it might now 
be possible to lower rates. And if railroad 
finance had been other than it was twenty 
years ago, the roads might have been better 
off now. But these things have gone into 
history. What we have to do is to face the 
facts as they are. The railroads have not 
been self-supporting. They are in great 
need of money for maintenance and equip- 
ment. And they are building up earnings 
at the expense of maintenance only because 
if they are to command capital, they must 
fortify their credit. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 




















MERCANTILE 





TRUST 


COMPANY 


An Announcement 


HE Mercantile Trust 


Company announces 
the opening of its uptown 
New York banking rooms 
at 45th Street and Madison 
Avenue. 


The uptown establishment 
is completely equipped for 
rendering customers every 
banking facility. 


Located close to the Grand 


Central Terminal and to 
many of the city’s import- 
ant hotels and clubs, Mer- 
cantile’s uptown banking 
service is especially con- 
venient for out-of-town 
visitors. 


You are invited to call 
when next in New York 
and meet the bank’s ofh- 
cers personally. 


MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member of Federal Reserve System 





115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Uptown Orrice: 45th Street at Madison Avenue 


(Borden Building) 





























WHE Ticonic National Bank at Water- 

EA! ville, Maine, is a successful, well- 

“| managed institution and its new 

= banking h tly completed 

anking house recently Pp , 

is in keeping with the high standing of the 

bank. Built of cherry red brick, with granite 

base and limestone trimmings, it is a credit to 

the bank and an ornament to Maine’s thriving 
and prosperous city. It was planned by 


Thomas M. James Company 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
31 East 27th St., New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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EASTERN STATES 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF EQUIT- 
ABLE TRUST COMPANY 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, July 27, 1921, Lucian A. 
Eddy, Jr., was appointed a vice-president of 
the company. Mr. Eddy is a son of L. A. 
Eddy, former president of the Merchants 
National Bank of Syracuse, N. Y. The new 
vice-president of the Equitable is a banker 
of wide experience, having been affiliated 
with banking houses in the Wall street 
district for fourteen years, specializing in 


LUCIAN A. EDDY, Jr. 


Recently appointed a vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York 


commercial paper. He was also with the 
Bradstreet organization for seven years. 
Mr. Eddy has resigned from the firm of 
Elkins, Morris & Company of Philadelphia, 
where he made an excellent record as man- 
ager of that company’s commercial paper 
and bank acceptance department. A. Seton 
Post will continue as manager of the Madi- 
son avenue office of the Equitable. This 
office has become an important factor in the 
uptown Wall street of New York. The 
office was originally located at 618 Fifth 
avenue, but the rapid growth of its business 
necessitated the move into its own building. 
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HOWARD BISSELL, President 
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C. G. FEIL, Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 
GEO. ULRICH, Asst. Cashier 
C. H. FITCH, Asst. Cashier 
W. G. WILCOX, Auditor 


Trust Department 
CHAS. W. CARY, Trust Officer 
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Conversationally taught by native instructors, thus assuring 
correct pronunciation and accent, 
With the rapidly increasing financial and commercial rela- 


tions between America and other parts of the world, a 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages is invaluable. 


Branches in over 300 leading cities in America, Europe and 
Pupils traveling may transfer the value of their 
lessons from one city to another without additional cost, 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS—DAY OR EVENING 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 
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Che Berlitz School of Languages 
30 West 34th Street, New York 
218 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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This office is a complete banking institution 
in itself. It includes every department of 
general banking, trust, foreign exchange and 
investment service. 

The officers of this uptown organization 
are: Tucian A. Eddy, Jr., vice-president; 
A. Seton Post, manager; Roland P. Jack- 
son, assistant secretary; Charles A. Fisher, 
assistant manager; E. G. Pratchett, assis- 
tant manager foreign department. 

CONTINENTAL BANK MOVES 

After having had its executive offices at 
23 Broad street for twenty-seven years, the 
Continental Bank of New York has re- 
moved to the Broad Exchange building, 25 
Broad street. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL OPENS IN 
NEWLY ARRANGED HOME 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York opened on August 22 in its newly 
arranged home at 270 Broadway. The thir- 
teen-story building adjoining the present 
site of the bank, purchased last February, 
has been made over to give additional 
space for some of the officers and depart- 
ments of the institution. 
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This enlargement gives the bank an un- 
interrupted frontage of fifty-one feet on 
Broadway and of 250 feet on Chambers 
street. The new addition was made neces- 
sary through the bank’s merger a year ago 
with the Citizens National Bank, which aug- 
mented the staff of the Chemical National 
and cramped its original banking quarters. 


INDUSTRIAL BANK LEASES 
NEW QUARTERS 


The Industrial Bank of New York has 
leased the first floor of the Fourth avenue 
building, corner of Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-seventh street. The new quarters 
will be occupied as soon as the bank can 
obtain possession and make necessary alter- 
ations. 

The present tenants will vacate the prem- 
ises February 1 and remodeling will begin 
immediately afterwards. The bank expects 
to move on or about April 1. 

The Industrial Bank opened for business 
December 22, 1919 in their present modest 
quarters, Fourth avenue and Twenty-fourth 
street. From a small beginning the bank 
has made steady gains until now the de- 
posits total more than $7,000,000. Larger 
quarters have been needed for some time 




















Serving the Great Industries of Buffalo 


The Marine Jrust Gmpany 
of Buffalo 


Capital and Surplus $17,000,000 
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and negotiations for occupancy of the 
Fourth avenue building have just been com- 
pleted successfully. 


Second and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, in 1858, 
the year that the Corn Exchange National Bank was 
founded. This interesting print is reproduced from 
The Corn Exchange. 
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The bank plans to add an up-to-date 
safety deposit department to its present 
services when the change in location is 
made. 

The directors are: Frank N. B. Close, 
vice-president Bankers Trust Company; 
Williams Cochran, Luke, Banks & Weeks; 
Philip De Ronde, president Oriental Navi- 
gation Company; J. Fletcher Farrell, vice- 
president and treasurer, Sinclair Consoli- 
dated Oil Corporation; Donald G. Geddes, 
Clark, Dodge & Company; Thomas Hildt, 
president Merchants National Bank, Balti- 
more, Md.; Arthur Iselin, William Iselin 
& Company; Percy H. Johnston, president 
Chemical National Bank, New York; Fred- 
eric A. Juilliard, A. D. Juilliard and Com- 
pany; Darwin P. Kingsley, president New 
York Life Insurance Company; Staughton 
B. Lynd, president; Charles M. Macfarlane, 
vice-president and treasurer, Morris and 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Paul Moore, Taylor, 
Bates and Company; George Nichols, Minot, 
Hooper and Company; Richard E. Reeves, 
president Hunter Manufacturing & Com- 
mission Company; Samuel W. Reyburn, 
president Lord and Taylor; Frank Morse 
Smith, H. J. Baker and Brother; Paul 
Sturtevant, Harris, Forbes and Company; 
Everett B. Sweezy, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank of New York; Melvin A. 
Traylor, president First Trust & Savings 
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JOHN W. PLATTEN 


President of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York, ex-president of the Trust 
Company section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and an active member of the executive committee 
of that division. 











Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Stephen H. Tyng, 
president Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. and Com- 
pany, Inc.; Royall Victor, Sullivan and 
Cromwell; John J. Watson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent International Agricultural Corpora- 
tion; Ridley Watts, Ridley Watts and Com- 
pany; C. Morton Whitman, vice-president 
Clarence Whitman and Son, Inc.; Malcolm 
D. Whitman, vice-president Wm. Whitman 
Company, Inc.; George Whitney, J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.; Thomas B. Yuille, president 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Company. 

The officers are: Staughton B. Lynd, 
president; Ralph A. Stephenson, vice-presi- 
dent; Richard H. Gatling, vice-president; 
Junius B. Close, cashier; David V. Austin, 
assistant cashier. 


REPORT OF BANCO NACIONAL 
ULTRAMARINO 


The annual report for 1920 of the gov- 
ernor and vice-governors of the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino (National Overseas 
Bank), of Lisbon, Portugal, was presented 
to the institution’s shareholders at the fifty- 
seventh ordinary general meeting on May 
28. The report shows gross profits for 1920 
of Esc. 31,117,592$09.4. After adding 





Proposed New Branch of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company 
The growing popularity of Madison Avenue asa center for financial institutions is farther emphasized by 


the announcement of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company of New York, of plans for 


a bank building 


at the northwest corner of Madison avenue and Seventy-fourth street. Tbe structure will house the Company 8 
Madison avenue braneh, now located at Seventy-fifth street. , : _ s ieesian 
The building wil) be the style of the late English renaissance, the exterior of limestone, W ith Knox 


ble entrance and base. The site for the building is 100x50 feet. Henry O. Chapman has prepé 


contracts have been awarded for its construction. 


ared the plans and 
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HUMAN 
ENERGY 





Write to 
Philadelphia 
Headquarters 


_ driving force of the world’s 
progress is human energy. And 
the bank is obviously the proper 
depository for the financial re- 
turns from energy. 


The Collins Service assists a 
client-bank to build itself into 
the daily lives of its people; to 
become a vital point round which 
the energy of the community 
centers; and to attract an ever- 
growing patronage. 


Let us explain how our experience 
qualifies us to assist you to attain 
and maintain the fullest develop- 
ment in all branches of your bank- 
ing business. 


feelin 
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The Collins Service 


PHILADELPHIA ‘!) PENNSYLVANIA 








Esc. 266,041$59.5, the balance brought for- 
ward from the previous year, and subtract- 
ing general expenses, bonuses, provision for 
losses, bad and doubtful debts, taxes and 
interest on obligations, a net profit was 
made of Esc. 6,370,709$03.5. This was ap- 
plied as follows: 

To permanent reserve fund.... Esc. 700,000$00 


To extra reserve fund................ 400,000$00 
To dividend on working shares 
kk YY =e 55,049$40 
To staff pension fund................ 61,046$67.5 
To dividend of twenty per 
cent. to shareholders, which 
includes twelve per cent al- 


ready distributed, free of 

Portuguese income taxation 

and transfer and stamp 

TRIO ccscctansgncsnssscininensanencnineres 4,800,000$00 
Balance carried forward to 

IPED ssvunieasstiniicnneestsdenntieintiens , 354,612$96 


The Banco Nacional Ultramarino is the 
state bank of the Portuguese colonies with 
offices throughout Portugal and in_ the 
Azores, Madeira, West Africa, East Africa, 
Belvian Congo, India, China, Brazil, ete. 
The New York agency of the bank is at 
93 liberty street, and J. McCurrach is 
age! 


A. C. LIVINGSTON 


Die to the growth of the trust depart- 
men’ under the supervision of A. C. Living- 
9 


ston, vice-president and trust officer, the 
board of directors of the National Newark 
and Essex Banking Company, of Newark, 
New Jersey, has elected William E. Hocker, 
assistant trust officer. Mr. Hocker has been 
connected with the bank in various depart- 
ments since 1917 and has served in the 
trust department practically ever since it 
was established a little over two years ago. 
Mr. Hocker is a resident of Newark, and 
his election as Mr. Livingston’s principal 
assistant is merely another step in carrying 
out the policy of the institution to provide 
all its departments with machinery in keep- 
ing with the steady progress of the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Livingston 
became vice-president and trust officer when 
the trust department was first established, 
resigning as an officer of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York. 


HONORS CONFERRED ON BANCA 
COMMERCIALE AGENTS 


Dr. Guido Pedrazzini, formerly officer of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy, was re- 
cently made commander of the same order. 
Dr. Pedrazzini who is senior agent of the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana has had this 
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120 Broadway, New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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further honor conferred upon him in recog- 
nition of his work during the war and post- 
war periods. 

His Majesty the King of Italy has re- 
cently conferred upon Messrs. Siro Fusi 
and John Stewart Durland, New York 
agents of the Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
the order of Chevalier of the Crown. 





Audits «4 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 


ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, 
| Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 


























CAPITOL NATIONAL BANK WILL 
BE LOCATED IN TEXTILE 
DISTRICT 


A new national bank, to be located in 
the textile district of New York, is in course 
of organization by twelve business men, and 
is expected to open for deposits during the 
early fall. It will be known as the Capitol 
National Bank of New York, and will have 
an initial capitalization of $2,000,000 and a 
surplus of $500,000. ‘The bank stock is be- 
ing offered for subscription at $125 per 
share. Formal application has been made to 
the controller of the currency to organize 
the bank. 

Organizers of the new institution, which 
automatically will become a member of the 
Federal Reserve system, say that it will fill 
a peculiar need in the district in which it 
will be located, and that a bank of the char- 
acter and size of the Capitol National has 
long been needed in the locality in which it 
wili open for business. 

Max Radd, formerly vice-president of 
the Irving Trust Company, will be one of 
the officials of the new institution, probably 
the active head. The board of directors will 
be composed of Joseph Durst, E. Eisman 
of E. EKisman and Sons, John Farson, Far- 
son, Sons & Company, W. T. Grant, W. T. 
Grant & Company, Alexander Herbert, 
Philip Morris & Company, D. A. Larner, 
Larner Blouse Company, F. A. Powdrell, 
Powdrell & Alexander, Boston; Leon 
Schianasi, Schianasi ‘Tobacco Company, 
George L. Storm, American Safety Razor 
Company, Henry J. Topping, Marshall, Mc- 
Clennon & Company, and Arthur Worth, 
Worth, Inc. 


ALBERT EF. MARSH 


Metzler & Company, Inc., announce the 
affiliation of Albert FE. Marsh as manager 
of their bank acceptance department. In 
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addition to managing this department, Mr. 
Marsh will assist in the placing of note and 
bond issues. 

Mr. Marsh was formerly associated with 
Bond and Goodwin, New York, specializing 
in negotiating bank acceptance credits for 
financing foreign and domestic trade.  Fi- 
nancing through the medium of the bank 
acceptance credit has enabled American 
manufacturers to enlarge their business 
without increasing credit lines with their 
own banks. 


NEW UPTOWN OFFICE 


The Mercantile Trust Company of New 
York has opened an uptown office at Forty- 
fifth street and Madison avenue, in the 
Borden Building. 


INCREASE IN SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Despite the so-called financial depression 
small savers of Greater New York during 
the first six months of 1921 increased their 
deposits in savings banks $109,809,297.73, or 
five and nine-tenths per cent., according to 
preliminary figures made public by the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State of New 
York. This increase includes dividends 
credited. 

On July 1, 1921 the actual amount due de- 
positors in the savings banks of the Greater 
City, including dividends credited, was $1,- 
942,613,299.82 an increase of $109,809,297.73, 

It is interesting to note that the ratio of 
increase in savings deposits in Greater New 
York between January 1, and July 1, 1921 
is exactly the same as the ratio of increase 
from July 1 to December 31, 1920, namely 
five and nine-tenths per cent. ‘The actual 
volume of increase during the last six 
months of 1920 was $103,073,962.34. 


GUARANTY TRUST APPOINTMENTS 


The executive committee of the board of 
directors of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York have appointed Henry W. 
Carlisle, manager and Samuel Culviner, Jr., 
assistant manager of the publicity depart- 
ment of the company. 


ALEXANDER H. WALSH 


\lexander H. Walsh, formerly with Chat- 
iam and Phenix National Bank, has been 
elected vice-president and manager of the 
l’rogress National Bank of New York. 


l 


NEW WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


the Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., announces the appointment of Miss 











HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 


Surplus and 
Profits - 8,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 


President 


FOURTH STREET 
NATIONAL BANK 


Dhiladelphia 











Telephone 
Southern Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 








Tax Problems Quickly Solved 


_ Tax Department of H. M. Webster & Company is in 
a uniquely favorable position for handling tax problems. 


The long banking experience of this department, and 
of H. M. Webster & Company as a whole, makes possible 
a quick lifting of a load of detail in figuring tax returns. 


It is because of these unquestioned facts that more 
and more banking institutions are relying upon H. M. 
Webster & Company to solve their tax problems. 


We should be very glad to make an 
immediate response to your inquiry 


H. M. WEBSTER & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Vanderbilt 1908 





82 State Street 


Albany, N. Y. 








Mabel F. ‘Thompson as manager of the 
women’s department. The headquarters of 
this department are located at the Delaware 
avenue branch, Delaware avenue at Chip- 
pewa street. This department has been es- 
tablished with a view to assist the women 
of Buffalo in their banking and financial 
problems. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


to build up your 
Savings Dept. by 
distributing — 


THE 
UNIVERSAL 
i HOUSEHOLD 
TT BUDGET 


“it SAVES WHILE You SPEND” 
EASY TO MAINTAIN - ALWAYS BALANCED 


Household Efficiency Bureau 
88 Keystone Avenue River Forest, Illinois 














C. MORTON WHITMAN 

C. Morton Whitman, vice-president of 
Clarence Whitman and Son, has been elect- 
ed a director of the Industrial Bank of New 
York. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS IN 
JOHNSTOWN BANK 


Henry Y. Haws, president of the First 
National Bank of Johnstown, Pa., since 
1900, has been in impaired health for sev- 
eral months, and has resigned as president 
of the institution. 

David Barry has been elected president 
to succeed Mr. Haws. 

P. F. McAneny has been elected cashier 
to succeed Mr. Barry. James C. Griffith 
and James B. Jones have both been ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers, in addition to 
Charles E. McGahan. 

The officers of the First National Bank 
of Johnstown are now as follows: 

David Barry, president; Harry Swank, 
J. M. Murdock, vice-presidents; P. F. Mc- 
Aneny, cashier; Chas. E. McGahan, James 
C. Griffith, James B. Jones, assistant 
cashiers. 

















New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Boston 


Transacts commercial 
banking business 


of every nature 


Make it your New England correspondent 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 
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The Pennsylvania 
Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, 
Philadelphia, has 
been using Mann 
Yale Lock Loose Leaf 
Ledgers, as illustra- 
ted above, for many 
years. 









New York Offices: 261 Broadway 


YALE lock, which is a part of the 
binder, holds every leaf as securely 
as though they were in a bound book. 


Only the man who holds the Yale key 
can insert or extract a leaf. 


un lil 


These Loose Leaf Ledgers are all you 
would expect of a Mann _ product— 
made of steel, 100% expansion; of finest 
quality paper; with durable binding. 


Further information and _ illustrations 
sent on request. 
Blank Books—Bound and Loose Leaf— 


Lithographing, abe cgen Engraving, 
Office Stationery and Supplies 





WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


ERELY from one week to another it 

is difficult to find any marked change 
in the general business situation, but when 
conditions are compared over a period of 
several weeks or months we find that we 
have really made, and are making remark- 
able progress toward better times. Many 
still persist in using the “boom” period of 
war times as a basis on which to determine 
the condition of business. . In other words, 
many concerns that were tremendously 
rushed during the war with orders of a dis- 
tinct war nature and who were making huge 
profits from the work, compare those times 
with the present moderate volume of busi- 
ness and cry loudly that business is “rotten” 
now. 

If they would compare the present vol- 
ume of business with ordinary, pre-war 
times—which would be a fairer basis of com- 
parison—many of these same _ concerns 
would find that business now is far from 
“rotten”. With this new perspective they 
would find also that business has been mak- 
ing a remarkable recovery from the shock 
of war and the equally great shock of peace. 

‘The money strain is over, labor conditions 
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have improved, the arrogance has_ been 
shaken out of employers who formerly 
treated labor unfairly, and out of the class 
of labor that adopted the same tactics when 
the pendulum of power swung in their di- 
rection. The cost of living has come down 
and the control of prices is pretty definite- 
ly placed again on the basic law of supply 
and demand; the railroad problem has at 
least stopped growing worse and hope is 
dawning of an eventual recovery; Bolshe- 
vism that threatened all of Europe has been 
checked and has miserably failed as a gov- 
erning agency; international trade is get- 
ting back to a sound basis; those that are 
working are working a little harder and 
much more efficiently, while those who are 
out of work are seeking jobs that they are 
adapted to rather than merely demanding 
money which they are incapable of earning. 
With a greater supply of labor to draw 
from, the great agricultural industry which 
is so vital to the welfare of the world, is 
getting back into full swing; real estate val- 
ues are becoming normal and even the hous- 
ing problem promises to be relieved within 
the next two years at the most. 

Business men are beginning to look ahead, 
plan ahead and even “buy into” the future 
instead of operating on the old hand-to 
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mouth plan. ‘The country is less impatient, 
less desirous of a “boom”, and ‘more con- 
tent to work out its problems slowly but 
surely and thoroughly; there is more busi- 
ness in government and less government in 
business; taxes are either going down or 
at least standing still instead of steadily 
rising; there is cooperation instead of fric- 
tion between the government and business. 

All this long list of improvements has 
come into being as a gradual process. From 
one week to the next it is difficult to dis- 
cern any great change, but the above is 
what we see if we take the “long distance” 
view, adopt proper and fair basis of com- 
parison and are not too impatient. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in it to warrant 
pessimism, and New England, as a producer 
of necessities for the whole world, has a 
certain business future that is not sur- 
passed by any other section of the country. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, of Boston, the following new direc- 
tors were elected: Professor Charles B. 
Breed, consulting engineer, Boston; Regi- 
nald C. Heath, treasurer Bigelow, Kennard 
and Company, Inc.; Edward S. Foster, 
treasurer Carr Fastener Company; George 
T. Cobb, Sands and Leckie, hide brokers, 
Boston; Hugh J. Robertson, Jr., American 
Agricultural Chemical Company. 


CAMBRIDGE BANKS CONSOLIDATE 


The Charles River Trust Company of 
Cambridge, Mass., has been consolidated 
with the Harvard Trust Company of that 
place under the title and management of 
the latter institution. The banking rooms 
at Central Square and Harvard Square are 
now maintained and are available for the 
depositors of both institutions. Walter F. 
Farle is president of the enlarged Harvard 
Trust Company. The merger became effec- 
tive July 28. 
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Specializing — 


in serving BANKS, BANKERS 
and BUSINESS MEN in the 
transmission of funds to all 
parts of the world. 





Bankers can make arrangements 
with us whereby they can, as 
principals, draw their own drafts 
on all parts of the world, or 
remit by money order to payees 
abroad. We furnish the neces- 
sary equipment. 


Correspondence invited 


Kardos & Burke 
32 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
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Park Trust Company 
Park 7 511 Main Street 
ORCESTER, MASS. 
CONE eccncsnterevesssres $300,000 
Surplus and Earnings...... 202,580 
F. A. Drury, President. 
: J. Barrett, Vice-President. 
!. M. Abbott, Treasurer. 
Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 
-end us your Massachusetts collections. 














INTERNATIONAL TRUST CONSOLI- 
DATION MAKES BANK THIRD 
LARGEST IN BOSTON 


The International Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has purchased the Hyde Park Trust 
Company, also of Boston. 

The Hyde Park Trust Company has $200,- 
000 capital, with surplus and undivided 
profits of $87,000. The stock carries eight 
per cent. dividends. The bank’s deposits 
are in excess of $3,000,000. 

The Hyde Park Trust Company’s direc- 
tors voted to sell the trust company’s busi- 
ness and good will to the International at a 
price which yields shareholders $155 a share. 

The Hyde Park Trust Company is held by 
banking men to be in first-class financial 
condition. With the addition of its deposits 
the International will have gross deposits of 
more than $30,000,000. These will make the 
International the third largest trust com- 
pany in Boston. 

Absorption of the Hyde Park institution 
by the International resulted both from the 
International’s desire to expand and also to 
the close relation between the banks. Presi- 
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dent F. L. Childs of the Hyde Park ‘Trust 
Company is one of the International di- 
rectors. 

The International will now have five 
branches. ‘They are: Summer street, Up- 
ham’s Corner (Dorchester), Field’s Corner 
(Dorchester), and the Hyde Park and 
Roslindale branches. The last named is a 
branch of the Hyde Park ‘Trust Company, 
and will be enlarged immediately. 

The officers and directors of the Inter- 
national ‘Trust Company are: Charles G. 
Bancroft, president; Henry L. Jewett, vice- 
president and secretary; ‘Thomas W. Mur- 
ray, B. Farnham Smith, A. Francis Hay- 
den, vice-presidents; Clifford B. Whitney, 
treasurer; A. Edward Garland, Howard 
Norton, assistant secretaries; George W. 
Shepherd, assistant treasurer; Thomas F. 
Megan, assistant secretary; Lawrence 5. 
Bearse, Chas. D. M. Bishop, Jos. J. Car- 
son, assistant treasurers. Directors: Cecil 
Q. Adams, Samuel G. Adams, James A. 
Bailey, Charles G. Bancroft, Elmer J. 
Bliss, Edwin P. Brown, Morgan Butler, 
Fred L. Childs, Henry V. Cunningham, 
Wendell Endicott, Oliver M. Fisher, Walter 
B. Henderson, Henry F. Hurlburt, Jr., 
Henry L. Jewett, Roland O. Lamb, Wm. J. 
McGaftee, William A. Muller, Patrick A. 
O'Connell, James J. Phelan, Neil W. Rice, 
Garrett Schenck, Aaron L. Strauss, Edmund 
H. Talbot, Loren D. Towle, Herbert F. 
Winslow. 


FIRST NATIONAL 


BOSTON 


BANK OF 


At a meeting of the directors of the First 
National Bank of Boston, the following pro- 
motions were authorized: 

Charles F. Mills and William O. LePavre 
to become vice-presidents; John H. Casey, 
Charles C. McCauley and Wallace G. Rood 
to become assistant cashiers; and Wilbur F. 
Lawson to become auditor. 

William F. Benkiser, 
the bank, in charge of its foreign depart- 
ment, will sail for Buenos Aires in Novem- 


vice-president of 


ber to take up the supervision of the bank's 
South American interests as resident vice- 
president. Mr. Benkiser will make his head- 
quarters at Buenos Aires, where a branch 
of the bank is located. 


NATIONAL UNION LEAVE 
QUARTERS USED FOR 129 YEARS 


The National Union Bank, of Boston, the 
oldest financial institution in Massachusetts, 
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has moved from 40 State street, where it 
has been a landmark for 129 years, to its 
new home in the modern building which 
bears its name at 209 Washington street, 
opposite the old State House. 

The new quarters will provide adequate 
facilities for handling the bank’s business, 
which had grown too large to be accommo- 
dated in the State street building, as well 
as numerous conveniences for both patrons 
and employees. 

The bank will occupy the first floor and 
basement of the new building. The entire 
first floor, which has large windows on ll 
four sides will be used as the main bank- 
ing room. Doors located on three sides of 


the spacious marble-lined vestibule give 
access to the different departments. The 
walls of the bank, the counter fronts and 
the public stairs to the basement are wains- 
cotted with imported Rosato marble and 
the floors are of pattern marble. 

The screen for counters and officers’ con- 
ference room is of solid bronze and the 
panels between the pilasters are filled with 
The book- 


keeping department will occupy the mez- 


bullet-proof glass an inch thick. 


zanine floor, and in the basement will be 
some of the banking departments, the di- 
rectors’ room, vaults, rest rooms and locker 
rooms. 

The main vault is enclosed with heavy 
concrete walls reenforced with steel rails 
and bars, and an observation pit beneath 
the vault enables watchmen to 
The vault is steel-lined and is 
of the most secure and modern type. 
ventilating 


view all 
sides of it. 

An automatic heating and 
plant in the basement insures a constant 
change of air in all parts of the bank, un- 
der constant control as weather conditions 
The entire basement and 
spaces below and above the mezzanine floor 
are lighted by indirect electric fixtures, and 
public spaces with semi-indirect fixtures. 

The directors’ room is wainscotted full 
height with mahogany panels and pilasters, 
and is furnished with the refinished round 
table and chairs used by the bank officers 
for ninety-one years. 

The history of the National Union Bank 
hegan in the latter-part'of 1791 or the early 
part of 1792, when several men who be- 
lieved that there was need of another bank 
in Boston met at Concert Hall to establish 
such an institution. At that time there were 
only two banks in Boston, the Massachu- 
setts Bank and the Branch Bank, the latter 


make necessary. 
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being a branch of the United States Bank 
of Philadelphia. 

The Union Bank, as the new institution 
was called, obtained a state charter. The 
act of incorporation was signed by Governor 
John Hancock June 27, 1792, and the bank 
began business with Moses Gill, lieutenant- 
governor, as president. By its charter the 
capital stock was fixed at not less than 
$400,000 nor more than $800,000, to one- 
third of which the state reserved the right 
to subscribe. ‘The bank was forbidden to 
issue notes for less than $5 or to an amount 
exceeding twice its capital stock, the di- 
rectors being held liable for any excess. 
‘The bank was required to set aside one- 
fifth of its funds for loans to citizens of 
the state not residing in Boston “for the 
benefit of agricultural interest.” 

The bank obtained rooms in the residence 
of Perez Morton, a director of the institu- 
tion and later speaker of the House and at- 
torney-general of the commonwealth, at 
State street and Exchange lane. This 
proved an ideal location, as it was in the 
center of the business district, near the old 
State House and across the street from 
Israel Hatch’s coffee house, from which the 
New York stage started. 

In 1799 the bank purchased the building, 
altering it to suit its needs and renting 
such parts as it did not use. A new struc- 
ture was erected on the same site in 1826, 
and in 1850 this property was sold, the 
bank remaining as a tenant. Increased busi- 
ness has necessitated a frequent enlarge- 
ment of its quarters. 

The bank’s stock was subscribed for by 
many of the most prominent persons in the 
state, whose family names still appear on 
the list of stockholders. At the end of the 
first six months the bank declared its first 
dividend of four per cent. From that time 
to the present, besides earning a surplus 
of $907,932.74, dividends have been de- 
clared semi-annually, averaging during this 
period more than six per cent. annually. 
In view of the wars and financial panics 
that have occurred during its existence, this 
record is remarkable, and one not equalled, 
it is helieved, by any other institution in the 
country. 

In 1865 the bank became “The National 


Union Bank of Boston,” under which name 


it has continued its success. The present 
officers of the institution are: President, 
Henry S. Grew; vice-presidents, William S. 
B. Stevens and Lorne M. Graves; cashier, 


John W. Marno; assistant cashiers, Hub- 
bard B. Mansfield, Ross C. Skinner and 
George W. Simpson. 
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quality pencil in 
the world 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


ANKERS who appreciate 
smooth, firm non-crumb- 
ling leads select the matchless 
Venus—perfect for rapid fig- 
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87 black degrees, 3 copying 


For bold heavy lines 
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AN IMPRESSIVE AND INVITING ENTRANCE TO THE 
NORTH PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA — THE ENTIRE BUILDING IS CONSTRUCTED 
OF INDIANA LIMESTONE & PHILLIP MERZ, ARCHITECT 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association — = © Box 790, Bedford, Indiana 
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Southern States 
Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘Texas, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1ne Dasney 


YEAR _ has passed _ since _ business 
reached its frenzied peak of buying, 
and slipped into the crevasse of deflation. 
It has been a trying period. But with waste 
eliminated, a better efficiency among labor 
and executives, a sounder frame of mind on 
the part of the people, the economically pro- 
duced crops, almost ready for the harvest 
and indication that they will fetch a bet- 
ter price than was thought in the gloomy 
spring, the South seems to be out of the 
hole. The situation is essentially sound. 

Trade generally shows a decrease in 
money values, but when price recessions 
are taken into consideration, the decrease 
in the physical volume of the goods is small. 
According to the review of the Sixth Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for June, the sales of 
twenty-two reporting stores in representa- 
tive sections were only seventeen per cent 
below the business for the same month in 
1920. Price reductions range from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. below. Stocks on 
goods were 17.4 per cent. less than in June, 
1920, and 2.8 per cent. less than at the end 
of May, 1921. While the statement is not 
backed with official figures, it may be said 
that business has improved since June. 

In New Orleans, to take the principal 
market of the South, and a city that draws 
its sustenance from foreign trade and 
domestic agriculture, the business for July 
as shown by the books of the department 
stores, shows a sharp upward swing. The 
sales show that the working man has more 
money than is commonly believed. There 
has been a noticeable increase in the cash 
business. The stores show a smaller profit, 
both total and on a percentage basis; the 
reason is found in the losses which they 
took during the process of liquidation. 

No noteworthy change has taken place in 
the financial situation of the South since 
last month. Most of the banks report the 
demand for funds steady. In- Chattanooga, 
there is an demand from mer- 
chan'!s who are replenishing low stocks, and 


increased 


manufacturers who have found it necessary 
to carry their customers. 

Loans are showing a general tendency to 
increase—but they are considerably below 
last year’s. There has been some drop in 
deposits, though it is by no means a gen- 
eral one. This is partly explained by the 
decreased loans, as compared with last year, 
which were credited as deposits. 

As a general rule, agricultural, commer- 
cial and industrial loans of the South are 
being renewed at maturity. 

An important development of the month 
was the agreement whereby loans totaling 
$5,000,000 to finance the export or holding 
of cotton, will be made to the South’s Edge 
Bank, the Federal International Banking 
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Company of New Orleans. This will bring 
the total business of the bank, since its open- 
ing six months ago when the clouds were 
blackest, to $10,000,000 and over. The 
money is being used to finance the cotton 
throughout the South generally. 

The domestic demand for cotton is now 
heavier than at any time since the war, ac- 
cording to C. H. Huston, assistant secretary 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, who has made a trip through the 
South. He found the textile industry lead- 
ing in reports of trade improvements, and 
prophesied an early relief to the cotton 
farmers. 

The price of cotton has ruled somewhat 
stronger. The cotton planting of the South 
has been clipped some 10,000,000 acres this 
year, according to the department of agri- 
culture. This is a twenty-eight per cent. 
reduction, and the decreased production is 
bound to be reflected in’ better prices. Re- 
duction of acreage has worked so well that 
a special meeting of the Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi devisions of the American Cotton 
Association has been called for the Inter- 
state Farm Congress to be held in New 
Orleans September 11-18, to develop a per- 
manent cotton planting control. 

This congress, by the way, is the first of 
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its kind to be held in the South. It is an 
effort to create a better relationship be- 
tween the city markets and the country pro- 
ducers of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Alabama and part of Texas. 

The action of the Mississippi and Ala- 
bama divisions of the Cotton Association 
will be watched by the other sections of the 
cotton-producing South, and similar action 
will no doubt be taken. 

The rice production of the South is about 
a third below last year’s. ‘The inability of 
farmers to finance planting and the low 
prices prevailing are of course responsible. 
This has been a blessing, first because it 
threw many acres of land not suitable for 
rice culture out of production, and second 
because it has made the farmers take off 
their coats and work. 

A vast acreage was put in rice last year 
that had no business being devoted to that 
And a great number of men who 
didn’t know anything about rice growing 
became rice planters overnight. At the pre- 
vailing prices, a blind man could have made 
money planting rice on a grindstone. 

But now it is a survival of the fittest- 
and that is a healthy condition. 

Agricultural produce increased 4.5 per 
cent. in value from May to June of this 


crop. 
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year. In the past ten years, the price has 
averaged a 2.3 per cent. increase during this 
month. Farm products are bringing about 
sixty per cent. less than last year, but it 
is a healthy sign that their value is increas- 
ing. In view of the increased purchasing 
power of the dollar, the farmers’ loss is 
more apparent than real. 

The new crop rice has begun to move, and 
is bringing from one cent to a cent and a 
half above the prices paid for the same 
grades of the old crop. ‘The European mar- 
ket has been a great buyer of southern rice, 
and this, together with the increasing dom- 
estic demand, due to a national advertising 
campaign, has brought the price up. 

The sugar cane production will exceed 
last year’s, according to the present 
outlook. The price of sugar has shown a 
slow but steady increase. 

There has been a great increase through- 
out the South in the acreage devoted to 
wheat, oats, fruits and truck. 
Georgia’s peach and melon crop has brought 
the producers about $10,000,000 this year. 
It is estimated by an official of the Southern 
Railway the shipments have been about 
double. Mississippi is pushing its butter 
industry and truck-marketing associations 
are springing up in many parts of the 


corn, 


state. The same story comes from other 
parts of the South. 

Building has resumed, though still the 
volume is considerably below par. Building 
has been hesitating for months because of 
the high costs of material and labor, but 
the general sentiment is that these have re- 
ceded as far as can be expected for some 
time to come. 

The Alabama coal market has shown some 
improvement, and a number of mines that 
have been inactive for a long time are ex- 
pected to open shortly. Alabama is ship- 
ping a tremendous volume of its coal out- 
put by the Warrior River division of the 
Mississippi-Warrior barge service of the 
government. Mobile during the past year 
received 19,172 tons, and New Orleans 101,- 
267 tons, by barge. It is expected that the 
takings will be increased, by the opening of 
the new coal tipples at Mobile and New 
Orleans. 

The Mississippi division of the Govern- 
ment’s barge line in July was treble what 
it was for July, 1920. This line serves the 
greater part of the Mississippi valley, which 
it is doing so much to develop, by putting 
its production at shipside cheaper than the 
railroads can do, and enabling it to enter 
the competition of the world’s markets with- 
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out the handicap of unnecessarily high in- 
land transportation. 

All the signs indicate that the South, as 
Roger W. Babson said, will be the first 
section of the country to get on its feet. 
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JOHN B. RAMSAY, BALTIMORE 
BANKER 
John B. Ramsay, one of the leading fi- 
nanciers of Baltimore, died on September 


JOHN B. RAMSAY 


Former Chairman of the Board of Merchants National 
Bank whose death occurred recently in Baltimore 
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7, after a lingering illness. From his sick 
bed in August last Mr. Ramsay sent his 
resignation as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Merchants National Bank, 
the largest. financial institution in Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Ramsay entered the banking business 
as a young man in Port Deposit, Md., where 
he was born. He finally became president 
of the Mechanics National in Baltimore and 
when that bank merged with the Merchants 
National he became chairman of the board 
of directors. He was connected with a 
number of other financial institutions in 
Baltimore. 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 


The Citizens Trust Company, a new in- 


stitution in Atlanta, Ga., situated in the 
heart of the negro business district of the 
city, was formally opened for business on 
August 16. The capital stock of the new 
bank is said to be $250,000. ‘The institution, 
it is understood, will do a general banking 
business. The bank is located in spacious 
quarters at 176 Auburn avenue. H. C. 
Dugas is president. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF PEOPLES 
BANK OF GEORGETOWN 
Hugh W. Fraser was recently elected 
president of the Peoples Bank of George- 
town, S. C., succeeding J. B. Steele, whose 
recent death after seventeen years of serv- 

ice as president occurred. 

Mr. Fraser has been associated in the 
banking field since 1904, when, after gradu- 
ating from The Citadel at Charleston, and 
working at the profession of civil engineer 
for thirteen years, he was made cashier of 
the Peoples Bank of Georgetown, 5S. C., 
upon its organization. 

Until 1919, Mr. Fraser held the position 
of cashier, when he was advanced to vice- 
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president and cashier, which post he held 

at the time of his recent appointment. 
FIVE BANKS ENJOY 

PICNIC OUTING 


JOINT 


At the season of the year when outdoor 
parties are so popular none could have been 
a greater success than the outing enjoyed 
by the members of the force of the Wood- 
side National Bank, the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, Farmers Loan and_ Trust 
Company, the Citizens Bank of Taylors and 
3ank of Woodville. On an afternoon in 
August a party motored down to Wood- 
ville where a_ large cool swimming 
pool has recently been constructed for the 
pleasure of the community. After an 
hour's swimming, and splashing by those 
not daring enough to be called swimmers, 
everyone had a sharp appetite. They were 
inviied to gather in the grove at George 
Woodside’s lovely home; there a delicious 
Supper of fried chicken and all the good 
thines that go with it, was spread. As the 
twilicht shadows fell and the picnickers were 
experiencing the perfect contentment that 
foll. vs a real old-fashioned Southern sup- 


per, several of the men disappeared but 
presently came up bearing a number of 
cold “rattlesnake” watermelons. These 
proved too tempting to be neglected, and 
from the number of melons cut and eaten 
that evening one judged that Woodville 
did not have another watermelon to 
send to the curb market. With electric 
lights strung over the trees and out to the 
barn the party wandered about admiring 
the up-to-date country home. Dancing was 
enjoyed by those not already satiated with 
the pleasures of the preceding hours. At 
a late hour the party motored back to 
Greenville, and it was stated that henceforth 
when the question arises as to which is bet- 
ter the country or the city they would vote 
solidly for the country. 

The personnel of these five institutions is 
closely allied in friendship, each having as 
its chief officer the same genial and progres- 
sive president, Robt. I. Woodside. 
and his gracious wife were extended the 
thanks of the party for the pleasant out- 
ing. ‘The management of the banks an- 
nounced that it would be the policy of the 
institutions to arrange a similar annual out- 
ing for the entire personnel or the banks. 


To him 
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Main Banking Room 
City Nationa! Bank of Galveston, Texas 


This interesting development of a monumental 
banking interior has brought to us the friendly 
comments of many bankers and architects. The 
general arrangement of the room utilizes the 
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note of unusual richness and charm. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuarirs J.. Hays 

USINESS and banking sentiment in 
B central West is much better than in 
most other sections of the country. The 
financial machinery of the great grain-pro- 
ducing region is pumping new money into 
commercial channels in larger volume than 
was ever known before at this time of year. 
This is facilitating liquidation and inspiring 
more confidence in the future. Receipts of 
grain at primary markets in the last week 
of July and the first week of August ag- 
gregated in round numbers 76,000,000 bu. 
more than double the figures for the cor- 
responding time last year. ‘This enormous 
movement of farm produce to market goes 
far to explain the sharp difference in public 
feeling here as compared with that in sec- 
tions where the slowness of industrial re- 
vival has had a depressing effect. This 
contrast has puzzled many travelers between 
the East and the West. 

Progress toward liquidation in the agri- 
cultural regions is more noticeable than it 
has been for many months, but has not yet 
reached a stage where easy conditions can 
be said to be within measurable distance. 
Rediscounts at the Federal Reserve Bank 
are down to $240,000,000, as against $370,000,- 
000 at the peak last year, and the reserve 
ratio has crossed sixty-five on its way up- 
ward, a figure which has not been recorded 
before since the war ended. While borrow- 
ing of member banks has been reduced ma- 
terially loans are still high and many slow 
accounts are still being carried. ‘The high 
ratio figures are due more to increase of 
gold than to reduction of liabilities. 

The directors of the seventh district re- 
serve bank have reluctantly reduced the 
bank’s rediscount rate to six per cent., the 
second cut since the movement toward lower 
levels for all the reserve banks was begun 
in the northeast early this year. The re- 
duction has not made any difference in the 
open market rates for money, but on the 
other hand there is cause for satisfaction 
in the fact that it seemingly has not in- 


") 


spired any expansion of borrowing, as some 
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feared would be the case. Soon after the 
eastern and southern reserve banks reduced 
their rates to five and one-half per cent. 
the directors of the Chicago bank held their 
regular monthly meeting, and the matter of 
following this lead was given full discussion, 
but no action was taken. Pressure was 
exerted from Washington and a_ special 
meeting was held, at which the reduction 
to six per cent. was made. Some of the 
most prominent directors feel that the pol- 
icy of allowing the reserve bank rate to 
lead instead of follow the open market rate 
downward is unwise, and that it will retard 
rather than hasten the liquidation without 
which they think a return to permanent con- 
ditions of soundness will be difficult, but 
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they decided it was best at this time to 
allow the wishes of the Treasury depart- 
ment to prevail rather than be placed in the 
position of seemingly obstructing a move- 
ment which, in the mind of the public, was 
in the direction of relaxing a strain on busi- 
ness. 

Commercial paper is on a basis of six and 
one-quarter to six and three-quarters per 
cent., with some of the highest class names 
going at six and the bulk of the business 
at six and one-half. A few Chicago banks 
in the last few weeks have bought some 
paper for the first time in three years, and 
the same is true of some banks in the in- 
terior. The demand from the country is 
only moderate, however, and the improve- 
ment in their condition so far is more no- 
ticeable in a reduction of obligations than 
in evidence of surplus cash. Bank loans 
are unchanged at six and three-quarters to 
seven per cent. 

The slowness of building operations and 
the low state of railroad buying are the 
principal obstacles to general revival. The 
former is felt not only in the matter of em- 
ployment, but in materials, furnishings and 
all lines of business that go into new build- 
ing. Arbitration of wages and trade terms 
in Chicago has dragged along so as to block 
nearly all large construction projects, while 
in the interior conditions are little better 
because of high prices and uncertainty as 
to the future. There is nevertheless a con- 
siderable volume of small building going 
ahead in this city, although nothing like 
what would take place if all obstructions 
were removed. There were issued here in 
July 794 building permits, against 675 in 
June and 253 in July of last year, with total 
valuation of $44,000,000, or nearly double 
the previous month and more than double 
a year ago. The total includes 534 resi- 
dences and apartment houses, against 553 
the previous month and 160 a year ago. 
Five thousand permits for residences and 
apartments have been issued this year. 
Much of this work is still held up pending 
the conclusion of the arbitration negotia- 
tions; but enough is under way to make a 
fair showing. 

The steel mills of the district are operat- 
ing at about thirty per cent. of capacity. 
Competition is keener than it has been at 
any other time for six years; prices are 
steadily working lower and as they decline 
more and more inquiries from buyers are 
coming out. The activity is principally in 
bars, shapes, plates and other light mate- 
rials, the demand for heavy products show- 
ing little improvement. The railroads are 
buying sparingly of track and car _ re- 
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pair materials, but in this department bet- 
terment is noticeable, many of the carriers 
evidently making plans to anticipate an 
easing of their: financial condition through 
the expected distribution among them of 
some hundreds of millions of dollars due 
from the Federal Government. Automobile 
makers are taking some supplies, but the 
demand from implement and miscellaneous 
manufacturers is slow. 
Wholesalers report that the demand for 
goods for fall trade is broadening steadily. 
The textile markets, especially that for 


staple cottons, are more steady; and the, 


opening of spring lines with little change 
in prices has as a rule met with a satisfac- 
tory response. ‘The clearance of summer 
stocks was unusually good and merchants 
are showing more disposition to cover future 
needs, although hand-to-mouth buying is 
still the rule. Trade in light apparel, 
women’s garments and dressmaking acces- 
sories is good. Inquiries for small hard- 
ware and wire goods are improving as 
prices work lower. Grocery trade gener- 
ally is slow, but there has been a marked 
strengthening in the markets for canned 
goods because of the small pack this year, 
heat and drought in many of the important 
producing districts having seriously cur- 
tailed the fruit and vegetable supplies. 
The trend of prices of foodstuffs is again 
upward, after many months of steady de- 
cline. 

Retail business is good for this time of 
year. In Chicago it has been stimulated by 
the presence of thousands of visitors dur- 
ing the first two weeks of August, attracted 
by the Pageant of Progress; and in the in- 
terior the assurance of good crops and the 
eagerness of farmers to sell them as har- 
vested have had a beneficial effect on the 
distribution of merchandise. Merchants 
seem to be profiting more from this change 
than the large mail order houses. The busi- 
ness of the latter continues to run thirty or 
35 per cent. behind that of the correspond- 
ing time last year, and is confined almost 
altogether to essentials. 

Railroad freight traffic is only ten to 
fifteen per cent. behind that of last Aug- 
ust, the heavy movement of grain making 
up in large part for the shrinkage in gen- 
eral merchandise shipments. Passenger 
business also is-below that of last summer 
by about the same extent, vacation travel 

this case compensating for much of the 

> in commercial travel. The movement 
to resorts began early and has kept up in 
force under the stimulus of unusually warm 
weather. The reeord-breaking shipments of 
gran have threatened a car shortage in 
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some sections, and the narrowness of the 
margin of available equipment over needs 
has induced a considerable increase in re- 
pair shop activities. 

The coal market is stagnant, 
buyers as a rule showing little disposition 
to anticipate next winter’s needs and in- 
dustrial consumers following a policy of 
drawing on reserves wherever possible and 
delaying the replenishment of stocks until 
business warrants an increase in operations. 
Mining operations, as a result, are much 


domestic 
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below normal, and every week that passes 
with these conditions increases the likelihood 
of an embarrassing shortage of fuel when 
the demand exceeds transportation facili- 
ties. 

Investment demand has improved and 
dealers’ boxes are fairly well cleared. Sev- 
eral new issues of a class that recently sold 
on a basis of seven and three-quarter per 
cent. have been readily taken at seven and 
one-half or seven and three-eighths. Sav- 
ings deposits continue to furnish encourag- 
ing evidence of thrift, holding up well to 
the high record figures of June 30. 
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BANKING WOMEN ATTEND CON- 
VENTION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The banking women who attended the 
convention of the National Federation of 
Professional Women’s Clubs 
in Cleveland, the week of July 17, were 
entertained at luncheon at the Shaker 
Heights Country Club by the William Gan- 
son Rose Company, on Wednesday, July 
20. The luncheon was preceded by an auto- 
mobile drive through the city parks and 
boulevards. A very interesting talk was 
given by Mrs. Geline MacDonald Bowman, 
manager of the women’s department of the 
Merchants National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
and Miss Jane Bowman, of the First-Sec- 
ond National Bank, Akron, Ohio, gave a 
clever, original poem in which the work of 
the pioneer banking woman was contrasted 
with the important work she has to do to- 
day. William Ganson Rose was_ toast- 
master. The occasion marked the first na- 
tional gathering of banking women. 

Among the forty guests were the follow- 
ing representatives of financial institutions: 
Mrs. Geline MacDonald Bowman, manager 
women’s department, Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Va.; Miss Jane Bow- 
man and Mrs. Zelda Brown, new 
business department, First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron; Miss Burnette Church, 
Peoples Savings and ‘Trust Company, 
Akron; Miss Florence Coffin, assistant man- 
ager women’s bank department, Fletcher 
American National Bank, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Miss Florence E. Crawford, First Na- 
tional Bank, Pueblo, Colo.; Mrs. Patty 
Garnett, Louisville Title Company, Louis- 
ville. Ky.; Miss Flora E. Hatch, personal 
service department, Peoples State Bank, 
Detroit, Mich.; Miss Josephine M. Henley, 
assistant cashier, National City Bank, In- 
dianapolis; Mrs. Lena V. Huggins, manager 
women’s department, Otis and Company, 
Cleveland; Mrs. L. A. Keys, assistant secre- 
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tary and treasurer, Fontron Loan and Trust 
Company, Hutchinson, Kansas; Miss Mary 
Kibble, advertising department, Central 
National Bank Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Miss Nora Kirch, Louis- 
ville Trust Company, Louisville, Ky.; Miss 
1. M. Meehan, Union Trust Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Miss Lillian Stoddard 
Meyncke, new business department, Winters 
National Bank, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Esther 
M. Moran, advertising department, Union 
l'rust Company, Cleveland; Miss Lillian 1] 
Oakley, assistant to the president, Cleveland 
rrust Company, Cleveland, O.: Miss Marie 
Koth, Ohio Valley Trust Company, Paducah, 
Ky.; Miss Donna Smith, Central Trust and 
Savings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
Esther Weant, Shelbyville, Ind.; Miss 
Wendermuth, financial advertising, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Miss Cornelia F. Wolfe, ad- 
vertising department, Guardian Savings 
and ‘Trust Company, Cleveland, O.; Miss 
lhyrsa W. Amos, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Margaret 
S. Gray, bureau of recreation of Pittsburgh 
and vice-president for Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Blanche B. 
out-of-town representative, Miss 


sional 


Bolton, 


Millicent Olmsted, secretary, Miss Isabella 
F. Addis and Miss Mary Caine of William 
Ganson Rose, Incorporated. 


BANK MERGER IN CLEVELAND 


National Bank and_ the 
Northern Savings and ‘Trust Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, are to be merged 
with the Cleveland Trust Company. As a 
result of the combination, deposits of the 
Cleveland Trust Company are increased 
about $106,000,000 and resources to over 
$128,000,000. The consolidation is in line 
with the general movement for more pow- 
erful banking units in order that Cleveland 
may serve the mid-section of the country 
more adequately. 


The Northern 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE INDIANA 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


At the closing session of the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the Indiana Bankers 
Association the following officers were elect- 
ed: President, John A. Rhue, vice-president 
Marian National Bank, Marian, IIL; vice- 
president, C. D. Billings of Seymour; sec- 
retary, Andrew Smith, reelected; treasurer, 
Frank Dale Thompson of Edinburg; mem- 
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attractive terms. 


$10,000,000 a Day 


VER. ten million dollars a day, in the 
form of 
goes through our transit department— 

and it goes through with a rush. 


No dust falls on any check sent us by a corre- 
spondent bank for collection. 
on the job day and night. 


The bulk of our outgoing mail travels from 
our bank direct to the train by special arrange- 
ment with the postal authorities. 
taining New York checks is picked up at the 
Grand Central Station by special courier and 
taken directly to the proper banks, instead of 
going downtown to the post office. 


That’s why we are able to handle collections for our correspondents on such 
For we know, absolutely, that in the least possible time 


every collection item received by us will be actually paid by the bank upon 
which it is drawn. 
Wouldn’t you appreciate the assurance that every collection item which you 
send through Cleveland would be taken care of in this manner? 


The Union Trust Company 
Cleveland 


approximately 70,000 items, 


men are 


Our 


Mail con- 

















ber of council of administration, Charles 
L. Ziegler. 

A loving cup was awarded J. W. Shirk 
of Brookville as the group chairman report- 
ing the greatest percentage of county or- 
ganizations this year, his showing being 100 
per cent. 


PROMOTIONS IN FIRST WISCONSIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


John C. Partridge, who has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of the First Wisconsin Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis., since its organi- 
zation in January, 1920, was elected a 
vice-president by the board of directors at 
the July meeting. 

The company is one of the first Wis- 
consin group of financial institutions, the 
other two being the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank and the First Wisconsin Trust 
Company. 

Three other promotions were made by the 
directors at the same time. George A. 
Patmythes, who was assistant secretary, 
was moved forward to secretary; Hugh W. 
Grove, who was assistant-treasurer, was 
made treasurer, and Milton O. Kaiser, 
former manager of sales, was made assis- 
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tant-treasurer. They have been with the 
company since its organization. 

Mr. Partridge is a graduate of the Al- 
bany Law School but never practiced law. 
He came back home to begin his banking 
career with the Walworth State Bank, of 
Walworth, Wisconsin. From cashier of this 
institution he went to the farm mortgage 
department of the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company, of Minneapolis. 

At this time the public, which had been 
investing in farm mortgages, manifested an 
interest in bonds. From selling farm mort- 
gages to selling bonds was therefore a logi- 
cal step. About ten years ago Mr. Part- 
ridge returned to Wisconsin as a bond sales- 
man for the First Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee. During the time that 
he has been with the institutions which 
merged into the First Wisconsin group, Mr. 
Partridge served as assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, being elected to this 
position in 1915; manager ‘of the bond de- 
partment of the First National, being 
elected ‘in 1917, and manager of the merged 
bond department when it united with the 
bond department of the Wisconsin Trust 
Company in 1919. When the First Wis- 
consin Company, which is the investment se- 
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curities organized branch of the First Wis- 
consin institutions, was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1920, Mr. Partridge was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. As a vice-president, he 
will serve with Robert W. Baird, Walter 
Kasten and H. O. Seymour. 

Mr. Patmythes and Mr. Kaiser obtained 
all their bond and banking experience with 
the First National. 

Mr. Grove is a newcomer in the bond 
field. Before going into the First Wis- 
consin Company he was with the Wisconsin 
‘Trust Company. for several years. His 
previous experience, both as a lawyer and 
with the Northwestern Railway, have helped 
to make him valuable in the bond business, 
as is evidenced by his most recent promo- 
tion. 


NEW BANK OPENED IN CHICAGO 


The Italian Trust and Savings Bank has 
been opened in Chicago, Ill, at Halsted, 
Milwaukee and Grand avenues. In addition 
to a savings, foreign exchange and general 
banking business, it will have many features 
known only to European banks. 

The officers of the new bank are Lawrence 
H. Whiting, president; Guido Marchi, vice- 
president; Milton H. Morse, vice-president 
and cashier; Earl B. McKnight, assistant 
cashier. 


ENCOURAGING ACCOUNT OF 
EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


Reassuring views on the subject of Eu- 
rope as a credit risk at the present time 
were expressed by F. O. Watts, president 
of the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
in an interview with press representatives, 
as he stepped ashore from the Adriatic, 
on his return from the London con- 
ference of the International Chamber of 
Commerce in which he held the chairmanship 
of the financial group. 

His message is the most encouraging and 
stimulating word that has come out of 
Europe since the war. He found upon care- 
ful and wide investigation adequate guaran- 
tees in the situation for confident dealings 
with the countries of Europe. In illustra- 
tion of the new soundness of viewpoint de- 
veloping, he said: 

“As one comes into contact with the fi- 
nancial and business men of Europe he is 
impressed with their desire to cooperate in 
the enormous task of restoring the. world 

‘ condition of normal peace and industry. 

y are courageously attacking and solving 
cir problems and facing with determina- 
ion and confidence the future. This atti- 
ide, in view of what these people have 
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suffered and lost, ought to be reassuring 
to American business men, since it affords 
not only a basis of confidence for the ex- 
tension of credit, but also for that increased 
trade and production in Europe which will 
revive the market for American products. 

“The people are expecting large assistance 
from the United States in this work of re- 
storing industry, but there is no disposition 
to place this assistance and cooperation on 
any other than a business basis and one of 
mutual obligation to civilization and human 
progress. 

“The situation in most Huropean countries 
is growing better and in some countries 
marked progress is being made. England, 
with her world trade organization, is again 
resuming the normal processes of 


rapidly 
The coal strike is 


production and exchange. 
settled and progress is being made in find- 
ing a solution for her other economic and 
political problems. France, after her heroic 
struggle and staggering losses, is returning 
to her former industry and that marvelous 
thrift which has, in the past, amazed the 
world. In the devastated regions wonder- 
ful progress is being made. ‘The people 
have returned to their destroyed villages, 
their trench-covered and shelled fields. They 
have or are gathering up the scattered 
stones of their homes and outbuildings, or 
are making new ones to rebuild. They have 
or are clearing their fields of shells and 
filling in trenches, and the golden wheat 
is now waving over the battlefields. Thus 
the war has not destroyed the wealth-creat- 
ing power of England, France and other 
European nations, for it lies in their peoples, 
their fields, forests and factories.” 


CHANGES IN OFFICIAL PERSONNEL 


The board of directors of the Second 
North-Western State Bank, of Chicago, 
have elected Frank EF. Lackowski as vice- 
president of the bank. Mr. Lackowski is 
a well known realtor, principal owner of F. 
EK. Lackowski & Company, a director of the 
Chicago real estate board, and has been for 
some time past a member of the board of 
directors. 

It is felt that his services will be of dis- 
tinct value to the bank as well as to its 
depositors and clients. Mr. Lackowski takes 
the place of T. M. Helinski, vice-president 
and cashier of the bank since its establish- 
ment, whose death on August 16 came as 
a distinct and regrettable loss to the bank 
and to the community. 

At the same meeting W. P. Maciontek 
was elected cashier. He has been assistant 
cashier since the establishment of the bank 
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and is already well known to its clientele. 

The Second North-Western State Bank, 
by its record of the past two years and its 
rapid growth in resources, which now ex- 
ceed one million dollars, has proven its 
fitness to render the highest standard of 
service in every field of banking. It is 
wholly owned and controlled by stockholders 
of the North-Western Trust and Savings 
Bank and hence offers the same facilities 
as those to be secured at “Chicago's Great- 
est Bank Outside the Loop.” 


CENTRAL TRUST TAKES OVER 
GREAT LAKES TRUST 


The Great Lakes Trust Company ef Chi- 
cago went into voluntary liquidation — re- 
céntly, its deposits being taken over by the 
Central ‘Trust Company of Illinois. H. H. 
Merrick, president and J. W. Thomas, vice- 
president were both elected vice-presidents 
of the Central Trust. 


LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST AP- 
POINTS SAFE DEPOSIT 
OFFICER 


As announced by J. L. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Liberty Central Trust Company 
of St. Louis, John J. Sherrer, manager of 
the purchasing department, has been ap- 
pointed safe deposit officer, to be in charge 
of the safe deposit vault now nearing com- 
pletion. Mr. Sherrer has been connected 
with several St. Louis banks for more than 
twenty-five vears, having recently been con- 
nected with the National Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank prior to January 1920, when 
he joined the old Liberty Bank, which, 
through its consolidation with the Central 
National Bank, is now known as the Liberty 
Central Trust Company. During 1907 Mr. 
Scherrer was president of the St. Louis 
chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and is now a “Fellow” of that institute. 

The newly organized department will be 
located in the basement of the new building 
and will be ready for business about the 
middle of October. It will rank as one of 
the largest and most modern vaults of its 
kind in the country. 


H. M. MORGAN TO ADDRESS TRUST 
COMPANY SECTION 


H. M. Morgan, assistant vice-president of 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company has 
accepted an invitation to address the Trust 
Company section of the American Bankers 
Association at the convention in October. 
His subject wili be “The Relationship of 
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1. Commercial 
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Banks and Bankers 


All National 

4. Trust 
5. Bond 
6. Foreign 
7. Safe Deposit 


This institution with its seven departments is a striking 
illustration of the broad scope which the service of a 
strictly National Bank may now assume under exist- 


ing laws. 
functioning. 


And each of our departments is actively 


What may we do for you? 


The National Bank of Commerce 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits, more than $15,000,000.00 


Insurance Trusts.” The invitation is a dis- 
tinct compliment to Mr. Morgan, as_ this 
is the first time a place on the program 
has been assigned to any other than chair- 
man of committees. Mr. Morgan has long 
been prominently identified with the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, being a char- 
ter member and having served in official 
capacity since the association was organized. 
He has also been very active in the adver- 
tising campaigns carried on by the Trust 
Company Section of the A. B. A. 


TINSLEY WINS GOLF 
TROPHY 


F. H. 


I’. H. Tinsley, president of the Engle- 
wood State Bank won the Chicago and 
Cook County Banker's Golf 
Trophy at a tournament played recently in 
a drizzling rain at Lake Geneva, Wis. Mr. 


Association 


Tinsley had low gross as well as low net 
and chose the president’s trophy for low 
gross as his prize, relinquishing first place 
to A. S. Helquist, president of the Liberty 
Trust and Savings Bank. 


John J. Walsh and Murray Macleod, 
both of the Irving Park National Bank, 
were second and third low net respectively; 
while H. E. Herrick of the Live Stock Ex- 
change National Bank was second low 
Zross. 

E. F. Bryant, president of the Pullman 
Trust and Savings Bank, proved the best 
estimator of his performances and won the 
blind bogey prize. Other good guessers in 
the blind bogey were Joseph Noel, presi- 
dent of the Noel State Bank and president 
of the Association of Commerce; O. A. 
Christensen of the Mid City Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, and O. J. Nettenstrom of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

A. K. O. Cochrane of the Union Trust 
Company won the visitors prize for low 
gross score with a card of eighty-two, the 
best game of the tournament. Geo. W. 
McKinney of the Winnetka State Bank took 
the visitor’s prize for low net. 

About a hundred Cook County bankers 
made the trip by special train and were 
most delightfully entertained by the Lake 
Geneva Country Club; not even the rain 
putting a damper on the proceedings. 
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The Standard American Reference 
Book on International Banking 


Che International Banking Birertory, the first American 
directory to be published entirely in the interest of international 
banking, is now ready for distribution. 

The intention of the publishers is to make it the standard reference work 


for American banks interested in foreign business and for foreign banks 
using American banking connections. 


Banks and bankers of the United States and abroad will find this book of 
real value to them in connection with international business. Some of the 
special features included in it are listed below. 


The American Banker will find : 


Information about the banks in all countries with locations of their 
many branches listed alphabetically by cities and towns. 


Lately revised maps of all countries and geographical divisions. 
A large amount of economic information about each country. 


Much financial and general information of value to banks interested 
in international business. 


The Banker Abroad will find: 


The most complete select list of American banks he has seen in 
any international directory. 

Lists of principal correspondents of a large number of American 
banks, enabling him to trace banking connections within the United 
States. 

Valuable financial and economic information with regard to the 
United States. 

Maps of the United States and of the Federal Reserve Banking 


System with interesting information regarding the latter. 


The book is 7 x 10 inches, strongly and handsomely bound in red 
cloth and contains 527 pages, exclusive of maps and inserts, completely 
indexed. 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, 
New York, U. S. A. 

Please send us prepaid copies of the current issue of The 
International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 
Name 
Address 
Signed by 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SaMveL Sostanp 


MMENSE marketings of wheat of the 

new crop are occupying the center of 
the stage in the business of the West. The 
winter wheat areas and the spring wheat 
sections of the western states never before 
sold wheat so rapidly and on so large a 
scale as in recent weeks. The great sales 
of wheat by farmers really furnish the key 
to the economic situation of the western 
states. They tell a story of eagerness to 
liquidate debts. The manner in which the 
wheat is being absorbed on markets reflects 
world conditions that are operating against 
a return of real prosperity in this section. 
The new wheat movement, together with 
other new crop sales, has improved senti- 
ment in general business but has thus far 
effected no material change for the better. 

It has often been pointed out that far- 
mers and the general public move from 
one extreme to another. A year ago there 
was reluctance to sell new crop wheat at 
prices more than double current quotations, 
farmers then holding for $3 and $4 a bushel. 
Since the beginning of the winter wheat har- 
vest in Oklahoma and Kansas farmers have 
sold wheat as fast as they could move it 
and persuade country elevator operators to 
absorb the grain. The Dakotas have lately 
witnessed the same rush of spring wheat. 
The grain has been moving faster than the 
trade could absorb it on a healthy basis, 
with the result that prices are practically 
at the lowest level on the crop. Some far- 
mers are receiving hardly 80 cents a 
bushel, compared with more than $2 a year 
ago. It appears that farmers recall: too 
freshly their experience of last year, when 
they lost millions through their persistence 
in holding wheat. Besides, country bankers 
and country merchants have been pressing 
them: for months to pay off old debts, and 
they want therefore to sell as quickly as 
possi}le. 

Sentiment among grain dealers and bank- 
ers is divided as to the rush of wheat. Some 
deprecate the unprecedented outflow from 
farm on the ground that more orderly dis- 


tribution would maintain the market on a 
higher level. A majority of bankers, how- 
ever, hold that farmers in debt ought to 
sell as readily as their local marketing chan- 
nels permit. Reports of serious drouth 
conditions in Europe have stimulated the 
hope that perhaps higher wheat prices will 
be witnessed later in the year, but the un- 
certain foreign credit conditions are tem- 
pering bullishness. 

Grain commission dealers, grain exporters 
and flour millers are enjoying the greatest 
activity in business in the West owing to 
the abnormal movement. Naturally, the in- 
come of commission houses has been greatly 
augmented. Exporters who had previously 
sold short enormous quantities of wheat to 
foreign buyers for deferred delivery have 
been heavy buyers to fill contracts, absorb- 
ing a large percentage of the arrivals from 
farms. In addition to the very heavy move- 
ment of wheat to Kansas City and other in- 
land terminals, enormous quantities of the 
grain are moving direct to the Gulf ports. 
Virtually no difficulty is being experienced 
in obtaining cars, a surprising condition 
in view of the remarkable flow of grain 
from farms. 

Production of flour by mills in the winter 
wheat states has been of a record volume, 
most plants operating days and nights as 
well as Sundays in order to meet the re- 
quirements of domestic and foreign buyers. 
Flour is being taken for spot and current 
needs, but there have been so many holes 
in consuming channels to fill that even the 
heavy purchases of the past sixty days have 
not resulted in any accumulations. Foreign 
demand has not been so active as domestic 
trade, though important quantities were 
worked to England, Scotland, Holland, Ger- 
many, the Scandinavian countries, Belgium 
and other European nations. Some of the 
old world countries are taking a higher 
grade of flour. 

Corn and oats are selling at ridiculously 
low prices, but demand: is lacking even at 
current levels and the market remains 
weak. Large quantities of oats of the new 
crop are moving from the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska and other large producing states of 
this territory, the grain, instead of finding 
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its way into consumptive channels, merely 
being taken up for storage in terminal ele- 
vators. Oats are around an average of 
20 cents a bushel net to growers, compared 
with more than $1 a bushel at this time 
a year ago. Corn is below 50 cents a 
bushel on terminal markets. Hay is so low 
that very little is moving. 

Live stock markets show some improve- 
ment, but, aside from hogs, the trade is 
not satisfactory to the West. Grass cattle 
are easily $1 per hundredweight higher than 
the leading stock yards centers expected to 
receive, but these quotations, largely $5.50 
to $7.50 on grass steers, are unprofitable. 
The movement of grass cattle is now heavy, 
but was slow earlier in the season, owing 
to the reluctance of holders to sell at the 
unprofitable prices. Another influence 
which led to the postponement of marketing 
was the excellent condition of pastures, 
which offered the promise of adding more 
weight to cattle. Sheep and lambs are now 
easier than earlier in the season owing to 
the increase in receipts. Hogs are far 
above a parity with corn, the strength com- 
ing from the continued good export demand 
from Europe, together with the usual in- 
crease in the proportion of pork products 
entering domestic channels in periods of de- 
pression. The horse and mule market is 
still lifeless, awaiting a sharp rise in cot- 
ton, and, in turn, in the purchasing power 
of the South before it can revive. 

Cattle markets are making a better show- 
ing than expected, though failing to avert 
losses, because corn and other feed crops 
are vielding an enormous harvest in the ag- 
gregate, with probably the largest output 
of corn in history. As these feeds are 
cheap—almost too cheap to move from 
farms—stocker and feeder cattle are being 
taken in larger and larger numbers by corn 
farmers. ‘This is creating competition for 
packers in the purchase of heavier grass 
steers and, of course, broadening the out- 
lets. It spells expansion in beef production 
next fall and winter. The feed situation 
on ranges of the West is equally favorable, 
which will reduce marketing of young stock 
where pressure is not exerted by financial 
interests desiring liquidation. 

The 450,000,000 Stock Growers’ Finance 
Corporation, the pool organization formed 
to relieve the cattle loan situation, has 
helped more through its psychological in- 
fluence than in any other manner. Its loans 
at seven per cent. to the borrowing banks 
or loan companies have not vet been taken 
in large volume, but it has undoubtedly in- 
spired confidence in the live stock industry. 
The recent lowering of Federal Reserve dis- 
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count rates has probably diverted some de- 
mand from the pool. The pool is taking 
only well secured cattle and sheep paper, 
and some live stock interests are again 
agitating at Washington for War Finance 
Corporation funds, claiming the pool to be 
unsuccessful. 

Industrially and commercially, little prog- 
ress toward improvement is discernible. 
With low prices for the immense sales of 
wheat, farmers are not enjoying any great 
increase in purchasing power, as a large share 
of their proceeds are going into the pay- 
ment of old debts. Country merchants in 
the rural districts are remarkably small 
buyers of merchandise for this season, hav- 
ing liberal old stocks bought at high prices 
still to be sold. The copper industry has 
witnessed new low prices for the year. A 
slight increase in inquiries for lumber is 
reported, with more interest from railroads, 
which normally absorb twenty to thirty per 
cent. of the output of mills, but prices are 
as low as at any other time this year and 
production sharply below normal. Softening 
in prices is still the rule in the oil industry, 
with producers not yet recovered from the 
sensational break in the earlier part of the 
year. The producers in the Mid-Continent 
field, who are being pressed by the strong 
companies through drilling operations fore- 
ing the boring of offsets, have succeeded 
in obtaining a slight modification from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City in 
the handling of their loans. ‘The _ inde- 
pendents are badly in need of more money. 
New construction work is at a low ebb, 
partly because economic conditions are re- 
ducing the demands for homes and apart- 
ments and business property. The disparity 
in prices between farm and range products 
and quotations in cities on rents, merchan- 
dise and other items continues a serious re- 
stricting influence on business in general. 
This disparity must disappear. 

Banks on the whole report improvement 
in their position as compared with a month 
ago, but the betterment has been almost 
entirely among country banks. The ter- 
minal markets handling much wheat show 
little improvement. As new wheat is sold, 
the country banks receive proceeds from 
grain terminals. At the terminals the heavy 
accumulation of new wheat in store has 
necessitated extensive lending by banks to 
elevator operations. There are excellent 
profits available in the storage of wheat at 
terminals against future sales. The ter- 
minal banks are also called upon to finance 
the movement of wheat and flour to domes- 
tic consuming centers and to exporting 


points. However, the liquidation by country 
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From all over the country people are flocking to Southern Cali- 
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to furnish complete and accurate information regarding Los Angeles 
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banks has about offset the expansion in 
loans of city banks. The live stock in- 
dustry is furnishing more liquidation. So 
many debts of farmers and stockmen are 
to be paid that the bulk of the new crop 
money is going into liquidation. Unless 
prices for farm and range products ad- 
vance, the 1921 harvests are likely to ac- 
complish little more for the western states 
than healthy liquidation of loans that will 
pave the way for better business conditions 
in the future. Prices and demand consti- 
tute the key to the prospective develop- 
ments in business and banking in the west- 
ern states. 
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HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 


The Hamilton National Bank of Denver, 
Colo., opened for business August 2 at its 
new quarters in the rooms formerly oc- 
cupied by the United States National Bank 
in the Equitable building at Seventeenth 
and Stout streets that city. The Hamilton 
National Bank was organized ten years ago 
by the late T. A. Cosgriff and his associates 
and has made steady progress ever since. 
James C. Burger is president of the institu- 
tion. 


MONTANA BANKS CONSOLIDATE 

The Yellowstone National Bank with a 
capital of $100,000 and the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank with a capital of $250,000 both 
of Billings, Montana, were consolidated re- 
cently under the title of the Merchants- 
Yellowstone National Bank. The consoli- 
dated institution will occupy the quarters 
of the Yellowstone National Bank. The 
officers of the combined institution are: 
chairman of the board, Lewis C. Babcock, 
formerly president of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Bank; president, Roy J. Covert, for- 
merly president of the Merchants National 
Bank; vice-presidents, Charles M. Bair, 
formerly vice-president of the Merchants 
National; W. A. Selvidge, formerly vice- 
president of the Yellowstone National; 
Kidroy H. Westbrook, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchants National; W. L. 
Clark, formerly vice-president of the Yel- 
lowstone National; and George M. Hays, 
formerly vice-president of the Merchants 
National; cashier, Dean A. White, formerly 
cashier of the Merchants National Bank; 
assistant cashiers, F. E. Hanly, formerly 
assistant cashier of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional, and W. J. Tobin, formerly assistant 
cashier of the Merchants National. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


HE general feeling among bankers and 

business leaders tends towards optim- 
ism. In the last few weeks have come 
bona fide facts that strengthen this view- 
point. Important bankers and financial men 
have expressed themselves as confident that 
the turn in the road has been reached and 
men prominent in industry have come out 
for the first time with encouraging state- 
ments. All signs plainly indicate that the 
turning point in liquidation has been reached 
and there are satisfactory indications of 
a return to normal. A striking development 
has been the reduction of the Federal Re- 
serve bank rediscount rate from six to five 
and one-half per cent. This event had been 
foreshadowed in easier credit conditions. 

Industrial conditions show some improve- 
ment with sentiment more hopeful. Em- 
ployment gains in agriculture, textiles and 
food preserving are partially offset by con- 
tinued depression in building and shipping. 
Retail trade is fair. 

With abundant crop yields farmers have 
been marketing their crops rapidly and at 
better prices than were anticipated. Bar- 
ley in California has sold freely for export. 
The rice crop is reported as being about 
eighty per cent. of normal as compared with 
a nine year average of ninty-two per cent. 
The sugar beet yield will be approximately 
that of last year. 

The Hawaiian pineapple crop will total 
5,884,000 cases, a slight falling off from last 
year’s figures. Canned pineapple is re- 
ported to be moving much better than was 
anticipated and it is thought that there will 
be little difficulty in moving the entire crop, 
the price holding firm. Semi-annual state- 
ments of the banks and trust companies of 
the Islands show the financial institutions 
to be in good shape, although deposits are 
slightly reduced as a result of the low price 
of sugar. 

The salmon catch in the Alaskan waters 
this year threatens to fall below that of 
last season. Demand for the finished prod- 
uct is heavy from all over the world, par- 
ticularly heavy demand coming within the 
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last few weeks from England and Australia. 
Supplies on the Coast are practically ex- 
hausted. As last year’s pack was only four 
and a half million cases and as this year’s 
will be even smaller, good prices will pre- 
vail for some time to come. The Puget 
Sound pack is reported a failure and from 
the Columbia River come reports that the 
pack is only sixty per cent. of normal. High 
water, caused by heavy snowfall, followed 
by severe spring rains, is given as the rea- 
son for this shortage. 

The bond market is not particularly 
active. Few new issues of any consequence 
have come out and dealers’ shelves are 
pretty well cleaned. The largest municipal 
loan of the month was brought out by the 
National City Company heading a syndicate 
which included among its San Francisco 
members the Bank of Italy and the Anglo 
and London Paris National Bank. This 
issue consisted of $13,306,000 City and 
County of San Francisco four and one-half 
per cent. Hetch Hetchy Water bonds, ma- 
turing from 1945 to 1964 and offered to 
yield 5.40 per cent. It is understood that 
the syndicate has an option until November 
on $8,000,000 more of this issue. 


& 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE 
BANK OF ITALY 


A. J. Mount, vice-president and cashier 
of the Central National Bank of Oakland, 
Cal., and for more than fifteen years asso- 
ciated with that institution, has announced 
his resignation to become vice-president in 
charge of the seven branches of the Bank 
of Italy in Alameda County, with head- 
quarters in the Bank of Italy building at 
Broadway and Eleventh street, Oakland. 

For many years Mr. Mount has been iden- 
tified with prominent organizations in Cali- 
fornia, including the California Bankers As- 
sociation, in which he now serves as chair- 
man of group six, and as a member of its 
trade acceptance committee. He is a di- 
rector of the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce and a conspicuous figure in the in- 
dustrial progress of that city. Prior to his 
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association with the Central National Bank, 
Mr. Mount served for several years as an 
officer of the Bank of Palo Alto. 

R. 3B. Burmister, vice-president and 
cashier of the Mercantile Trust Company 
of San Francisco, a conspicuous figure in 
California banking circles for the past fif- 
teen years, has joined the staff of the Bank 
of Italy as vice-president at its head office. 

At the time of the consolidation of the 
Savings Union Bank and the Mercantile 
‘Trust Company a short time ago, Mr. Bur- 
mister was a dominating figure in the pro- 
ceedings. He is well known not only on 
the western coast but throughout the entire 
country. 


PROCEEDINGS OF FINANCIAL DE- 
PARTMENTAL OF PACIFIC COAST 
ADVERTISING CLUBS ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION 


The financial advertising departmental 
was one of the most important at the 1921 
convention of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs Association, held in Tacoma from 
July 3 to 9. 

F. A. Stearns, of the Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, acted as 
chairman of the departmental. Mr. Stearns 
was reelected chairman for 1922. 

The first speaker was W. S. Kirkpatric, 
president of the Kirkpatric Advertising 
Agency of Portland. His subject was “Why 
Banks Should Advertise—When, Where and 
How,” and he covered with unusual com- 
pleteness each of the four points suggested 
in the title, tracing the growth of bank 
advertising and analyzing the various avail- 
able mediums. He _ particularly stressed 
the foolishness of “fair weather advertis- 
ing”—that is, advertising which is done only 
when conditions are good. 

The address of Hazel Britton, of the ad- 
vertising department of the Old National 
Bank of Spokane, was selected as the most 
constructive address delivered before the 
departmental and as such was repeated be- 
fore the association’s general session. Her 
topic was “Some Fundamentals of Bank 
Advertising” and she touched, in an enter- 
taining manner, on many sidelights of bank 
advertising. She stressed that banks should 
advertise not only for their own direct bene- 
fit, but as a public duty to inform the gen- 
eral public regarding various bank services 
which they would benefit by using. 

Rt. A. Cleaveland, an outdoor advertising 
man, gave some interesting sidelights on 
psychology, direction attraction, etc. 

‘the first address delivered on the second 
day was “Faults of Modern Bank Adver- 





First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


THE BANK OF HAWAII.LTD. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh”’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,250,000.00 
20,047,726.81 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vics-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, ?d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’'r 
Branch Banks:—Lihue, Island of Kauai; 
Waipahu, Jsland of Oahu; Waialua, Island of 
Oahu; Kapaa, Island of Kauai. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











tising,” by Ralph P. Anderson, assistant to 
the president of the Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Bank, of Sacramento, California. He 
touched upon many of the faults which 
bankers must work to overcome in order to 
have their advertising up to a higher stand- 
ard. 

Warren E. Crane, manager of the adver- 
tising and service departments of the Wash- 
ington Mutual Savings Bank of Seattle, 
talked on “Thriftograms and Savings Bank 
Advertising.” 

A helpful address was delivered by Ethel 
Peterson of the Kirkpatric Advertising 
Agency of Portland on “Copy that Sells the 
Bank.” 

Ralph P. Anderson of the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Bank carried off first honors 
in the direct mail advertising departmental, 
receiving the first prize silver cup for his 
address on “Uses and Abuses of Mail Ad- 
vertising.” 

San Diego was selected as the next con- 
vention city, and Rollin C. Ayres of San 
Francisco was elected president of the as- 
sociation. 


PASADENA BANK PURCHASES NEW 
BUILDING SITE 


John Willis Baer, vice-president of the 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, an- 
nounces the purchase of a bank and office 
building site at Colorado street and Maren- 
go avenue in Pasadena, California. 

The purchase of the site is a result of 
the recent merger of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles and the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank with the Union 
banks of Pasadena. Directors of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank have en- 
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dorsed the directors’ plans to expend at 
least $1,000,000 to house the new’ bank 
known as the Union Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

Dr. Baer has not as yet announced the 
name of the architect, but states that a 
comprehensive study of modern bank build- 
ings will be made in an endeavor to erect 
a structure equal to any west of Chicago. 
It will be eight or ten stories in height, 
with an arcade for shops similar to plans 
used in New York, also a woman’s depart- 
ment, committee rooms for civil organiza- 
tions and modern offices with ample elevator 
service. 


MERGER OF LOS ANGELES BANKS 


Formal announcement has been made of 
the completion of the merger of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Guaranty Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., and 
the Long Beach Trust and Savings Bank 
of Long Beach, Cal. The combined re- 
sources of the merged institutions will ag- 
gregate $148,000,000; combined deposits, 
$138,000,000; capital and = surplus, $11,- 
500,000. 

The name of the merged institution will 
be Security Trust and Savings Bank. Jo- 
seph F. Sartori, for thirty years president 
of the Security Bank will be president and 
active manager; Maurice S. Hellman, vice- 
president of the Security will be vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the board; Dr. M. N. 
Avery, president of the Guaranty Bank will 
be vice-president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The present main bank of the Guaranty 
at Spring and Seventh streets will be called 
the Guaranty office and will be in charge 
of Vice-president Avery. P. E. Hatch, vice- 
president of the Long Beach Bank will be 
vice-president of the Security and manager 
of the Long Beach branch. 

The personnel and policies of all the banks 
and branches will not be disturbed, the 
various officers taking corresponding rank 
in the Security Bank. The principal offices 
will be at the present main Security Bank. 

The Security Bank, with resources of 
more than $96,000,000 has been for many 
vears the largest banking institution in the 
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southwest, a complete departmental bank, 
savings, commercial and trust. The Guar- 
anty Bank, similarly complete in its services 
has more than $42,000,000 resources. ‘The 
Iong Beach Trust and Savings, also de- 
partmental, is the oldest and largest bank 
in Long Beach with nearly $10,000,000 of 
resources, having recently absorbed the Na- 
tional Bank of Long Beach. Each of the 
banks has several branches, so the new insti- 
tution with eleven branches, will cover Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, Pasadena, Long Beach 
and Huntington Beach. With the exception 
of the last named branch, the new bank 
will be entirely within Los Angeles county, 
and so is entitled to rank as the largest 
financial institution serving one locality 
west of Chicago. 


BANK OF ITALY PURCHASES 
RIDEOUT BANKS 


When President A. P. Giannini of the 
Bank of Italy closed negotiations for the 
purchase of the six Rideout banks of North- 
ern California, he acquired a large chapter 
of California history as well as half a dozen 
thriving institutions with total resources of 
nearly $8,500,000. 

The Rideout banks, two of them at least, 
have their roots in the gold days, the late 
N. D. Rideout having been a pioneer banker 
in Northern California. Mr. Rideout en- 
gaged in the banking business in Marysville 
in the early fifties, at a time when that city 
ranked second only to Sacramento as a seat 
of enterprise in the interior. ‘The bank was 
not incorporated, however, until 1861. He 
afterwards became the head of two San 
Francisco banks. 

The banks acquired by the Bank of Italy 
recently are: the Rideout Bank of Marys- 
ville, the Farmers Bank of Wheatland, the 
Rideout Bank of Live Oak, the Rideout 
Bank of Gridley, the Rideout-Smith Na- 
tional Bank of Oroville and the Bank of 
Rideout-Smith and Company of Oroville. 

Formal application has been made to 
the state superintendent of banks by the 
purchaser for authority to convert these 
banks into branches. The purchase will 
give the Bank of Italy a total of forty-five 
branches in thirty-four California cities. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 
ecg conditions have greatly eased 
in Canada. <A year ago the banks 
were making every possible effort to get 
down their commercial loans in order to 
provide funds for the movement of the 
western wheat crop. ‘These efforts met with 
indifferent success and there was some ap- 
prehension that a crisis would arise when 
the wheat began to come out from the 
prairie country. However, the grain move- 
ment was more satisfactory than could have 
been hoped for and with a big demand in 
the United States the tension was soon re- 
lieved. Since then, however, current loans 
have been reduced about $165,000,000—from 
the high mark of last September—and there 
is no scarcity of money to finance the crop 
this year 
It is not anticipated that there will be 
any physical difficulty in marketing the crop 
and the extent of the yield will be an im- 


portant factor in the general business situ- 
ation. A firm market is anticipated. Some 
interest is being taken in the bids for 
American wheat being made from Germany 
but Canadian bankers hold to the opinion 
that Canada will not have to seek buyers. 
German offers will of course be considered 
but opinion differs as to whether the Gov- 
ernment should take an interest in the mat- 
ter or whether it should be left to the Ger- 
man representatives to approach the Can- 
adian grain dealers in the usual routine of 
the grain trade; bankers incline to the lat- 
ter opinion. 

Deflation in commodity prices with at- 
tendant contraction of current loans has not 
only increased the supply of money but has 
had a tendency to soften rates and _ the 
profits of the banks will contract corre- 
spondingly. In this connection the half 
yearly report of the Dominion Bank has at- 
tracted more than usual attention. Earn- 
ings declined from $664,729 to $618,915 as 
compared with the previous year but were 
still higher than the $618,048 
for the first half of 1919. <A 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 
TORONTO 


Resources over - - - - $100,000,000.00 























